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Note. 

1'hc  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  issued  In"  Chancellor  l'\ilton,  of  the  University 
of  Mississipi)i,  was  formed  at  Denver,  Colorado,  the  eleventh 
of  Jul},  1895.  ]\Ieetins^s  have  been  held  as  follows:  BuiTalo. 
1896;  Milwaukee,  1897;  Washington,  1898;  Los  Angeles, 
1899;  Charleston,  1900;  Washington,  November  12-13,  1901  ; 
Washington,  January  3-5.  1903;  St.  Louis,  June  2"],  1904;  Des 
Moines.  ( )otober  31-November  i,  1904:  Washington,  Novem- 
ber 13-14.  Hp5  :  IJaton  Rouge,  November  12-13,  1906;  Wash- 
ington, November  18-19,  1907;  Washington,  November  15-16, 
1908;  Cambridge-Boston,  October  8-9,  1909;  Washington, 
November    14-15,   1910;  Minneapolis,  October   19-20,   191 1. 

Guy  I'oTTi.R   r.KNTON,  Secretary. 
University  of   X'erniont,    I'lUrlington,    N'erniont. 
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Organization  of  the  Association 
1911-1912 

Officers 

President — William  Lowk  TiKyax, 
Presi<lent  of   Indiana   University.    Blooniinj^on,    Indiana. 

I'icc-Prcsidcnt — Thomas  Fkanklix  K.\nk. 
President  of  the  University  of  Washington,   Seattle.   Wash- 
ington. 

I'icc-Prcsidcnt  Ex-Officio — Philandkk   Prikstlf.v   Claxton. 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Etkication,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Ciiv  Potter  rjitxTox. 
President  of  the  University  of  \'ermont.  Burhngton,  X'ermont. 

Executive  Committee — The  President.   \'ice-Presi(lent, 

Secretary-Treasurer  and  the  following: 

James  Alexaxdek  MacLeax, 

{'resident  of  the  University  of  Idaho.  Moscow.   IdaliD. 

Francis  Prestox  \'exai!le. 

President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel    Mill. 

North  Carolina. 


Standing  Committees 

('niiii)iittrr   on   Standards   of  American    Universities   and    the 

A.  B.  Decree. 
I'residenis  \'ax  HiSE.   Baker  and  N'exai'.le. 

Committee  on  Xational  University, 
Presidents  James.  Thompsox  ami  .Avres. 

Committee  of  Conference  icith  Other  Associations  of  Colleges 

and  Preparatory  Schools. 

President  Hill,  Permanent  Representative. 

Committee   on   Reors^anication   of  Education, 
Presidents     Brvax.     Schirmax.     Chancellor     Strong,    and 

President  Mc\'ev. 


The  Following  Institutions  are  Members  of  the 

Association : 

UiMivKRSiTY  OF  Alabama,  University,  Ala.,  William  IJerney 
Saffokl,  Acting  President.  Since  the  Association  meet- 
ing, George  Hutcheson  Denny  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent. 

University  oi"  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Arthur  Herbert 
Wilde,  President. 

Unini'RSity  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark..  John  Newton 
Tillman,  President. 

UnivKrsity  of  California.  P.erkcley,  Cal.,  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler.  President. 

Univfrsity  of  Colorado,  IJoulder.  Colo.,  James  Hutchins 
Baker,  President. 

Univfrsity  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  FHa..  Albert  Alexander 
Murphree,  President. 

University  of  Georgia,  x\thens.  Ga.,  David  Crenshaw  Bar- 
row, Chancellor. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Ida..  James  Alexander  Mac- 
Lean,  President. 

UnivivUSIty  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  111..  Edmund  Janes  James, 
President. 

Indiana  University.  Bloomington,  hid..  William  Lowe 
Bryan,  President. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  la..  John  Gabbert 
Bowman,  President. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan..  Frank  Strong.  Chan- 
cellor. 
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Statk    Uni\i:rsitv   ok   Kkntuckv.    Lcxin.a^ton.    Ky..    I  Ic-nrv 

Stites   liarker,  1 'resident. 
LouisiAXA     Statk     I'xivkrsitv,     I'.aton     Iv.iiue.     I, a.,     dA. 

Thomas  Diickett   Hoyd.  President. 
University    ok    Maixk.    Orono.    Mc.    Uohcrt    JiuIxmi    .\Iev. 

President. 
I'xivKRsrrv  of  Michigan.  .\iin   .Vrhor,   .Mich..   Harry    i'.urns 

I  lutchins.  President. 
L'xi\i;rsitv  ok  Minnesota.   MiniKaixiH--.  .Minn..  Ceorj^e   l''d- 

.2^ar  \  incent.  President. 
L'xix'KKSiTv  OK  Mississippi,  L'nivorsit\-.  Miss,  .\inhe\v  .\nn- 

stronjjf  Kincannon.  Chancellor. 
UxivKRSiTY  OF  MissoiRi.  Colnmbia,   .M.>..  .Mhcrt   Koss   Hill. 

President. 
l'xi\i:Rsn\-  OK  MoXT.\x.\.   Missoula.   .M(jnl.,  Clyde  Au;j[ustus 

Duniway.   TVesident. 
L'xi\i:rsitv    oi"     \i:i'.KASK.\,    Lincoln,     .\eb..    ."^animi      \\i-r\-. 

Chancellor. 
CxiX'FRSiTY  OF  Xk\a|)a.  Reno.  Xev.,  Josejjh  l%d\vard  v^tnlihs. 

President. 
L'xixKKSiTv  OF  Xku    iMkxico.  All)U(|uer(|ne,   X.    .M..    l-'.dward 

MacOueen  Gray,  President.     Since  the  .Association  meet- 

in«^.  David  Ross   P)Oyd  has  been  elected   President. 
CoKXKi.L  UxivKRSiTv.  Ithaca.  .\.   N'..  Jacob  C,(,nld  Schunnan. 

1  'resident. 
Cxi\i;rsitv  of  Xortii  Carolixa.  Chapel  Hill.  .\.  C.,  J'rancis 

Preston  X'enable.    President. 
CxixKRSiTY   OI"    XoKTii    Dakota.    Cniversity.    N.    D..    Krank 

LeRond   .Mc\  ey.  President. 
Ohio  Cxivkksitv,  Athens,  ()..  .Mstoii  l*.lli>.  President. 
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Miami  Univ^ersity,  Oxford,  O.,  Raymond  Mollyneaux 
Hughes,  Acting  President. 

()iiT()  State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  William  Oxley 
Thompson,  President. 

University  oe  Oki^mioma,  Norman,  Okla.,  Julien  Charles 
Monnet,  /Voting  President.  Since  the  Association  meet- 
ing, Stratton  Duluth  Brooks  has  been  elected  President. 

Unix'Ersity  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Prince  Lucian  Camp- 
bell,  President. 

L'nj\i:rsity  of  South  Carolina.  Columl)ia,  S.  C,  Samuel 
Chiles   Mitchell,   President. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D.,  Franklin 
Benjamin  Gault,  President. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  Brown  Ayres, 
President. 

University  of  Texas,  Au^tin,  Tex.,  Sidney  Edward  Mezes, 
President. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Eake  City,  Utah,  Joseph  Thomas 
Kingsbui'}-,  President. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Guy  Potter  Ben- 
ton, President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Edwin  Ander- 
son Alderman,  President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Thomas  Frank- 
lin  Kane,  President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Thomas 
Edward  Hodges,  President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi.son.  Wis.,  Charles  Richard 
Van  Hise,  President. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie.  Wvo.,  Charles  Oliver 
Merica.    ['resident. 


special  Members  Fleeted  According  to  Aincndnicnt  -4: 

Joseph  Swain,  i'rcsidciil  of  Suarthiiiorc  Collcj^c.  and  i«>rmfrly 

President  of  Indiana   L'niversity. 
Andrew    Sloan    Draper.    State    Commissioner    of    Kdncation, 

Albany,  X.  Y.,  and  formerly  President  of  the  l'niversity 

of  Illinois. 
David    Starr   Jordan,    President   of    Leland    Stanford    Junior 

L'niversity,   and   formerly    President   of   Indiana    Univer- 
sity. 
Robert  Durwell  Fulton,  Superintendent  of  the  Miller  ScIukjI. 

Crozet.   \'a.,  and   formerly  Chancellor  of  the  l'niversity 

of  Mississippi. 
Henry  Smith  Pritchett.  President  of  the  Carne^^ie  Foundation 

for   the   Advancement   of   Teachinij.    576   Fifth   Avenue, 

New  York  Cit\-. 
George  Emory   Fellows,    1325    I'.erlin   St.,   New   Orleans.    La. 

formerly  President  of  the  L'niversity  of  Maine. 
James  Kennedy  Patterson,  Lexinj^ton,   Ky..   President  enieri- 

tus  of  the  State  L'niversity  of  Kentucky. 
Webster    Merrifield,    Pasadena.    Cal..    formerly    1 'resident    of 

the  L'niversity  of   Xorth  Dakota. 
James  Burrill  Angell.  Ann  .Arbor.   Mich.,   President  emeritus 

of  the  L'niversity  of  Michij^an. 
Kendric    Charles    Babcock,    Specialist    in    His/her    I'!ducation, 

L'nited  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  L'niversity  of  .\rizona. 
Daniel  Boardman  Purinton,  formerly  President  of  West  \Mr- 

ginia  L'niversity. 
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Jiilin  William  Abercronihit'.  tdniiciiv  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

Richard  Henry  Jesse,  formerly  President  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Hlisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  formerly  President  of  the  State 
University  of    Iowa. 

Charles  William  Dabney,  President  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, ruid  formerly  President  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 


Past  Officers  of  the  Association 

Xo  records  of  any  meetin,ij^s  arc  to  l)c  fnund  for  iS<;7-8, 
1899-1900.  or  1900- 1.  Xo  meeting  of  tlie  Association  was 
lieUl  in  1902.  The  t)fticers  for  i89r>-7  were  reelected  for  1S9S- 
9.  The  records  seem  to  indicate  that  the  same  otTicers  were 
also  reelected  for   iijoi-2. 

Presidents 

1895-1902.     RoniCKT    Blkwki.l    Fl'LTox,    Chancellor    of    the 
University  of   Mississippi. 

1903-4.  GiCORGE  EnwiN  M.\cLi:.\N,  President  of  the  State 

University  of  Iowa. 

1904-5.  Elish.\   RiCNjAMiN   Andkkws,  Chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Nebraska. 

1905-6.  Ricii.xRD  Henry  Jkssf.,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  Missouri. 

1906-7.  James  Hutchins  1>aker.   FVesident  of  the  I'ni- 

versity  of   Colorado. 

1907-8.  Charles  Richaro  Van   IIisk.    President  of  the 

I'niversity  of   Wisconsin. 
1908-9.  JACoi!    r,<)ri.n   SciiiK.MAX.    President    of   L'ornell 

I'niversit)". 
1909-10.  P.KowN    AvRES,    President    of   the    I'niversity   of 

Tennessee. 
i()io-ii.         WiLMAM  OxLEV  TiioMi'SoN.   Presiclent  of  <  )hio 

State   University. 

Vice-Presidents 
i8t)5-6.  Wir.MAM  OxLEV  Tiiomi'Sox.  President  of  Miami 

I'niversity. 
i89^-i</32.     W  11.1,1AM    MvNX    TiioKMo.N.    i.  iiairman    of    ihe 

l-'acultv  of  the   I'niversity  of  \  ir-inia. 
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1903-4.  James  Hutchins  Baker,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of   Colorado. 

1904-5.  William    Lambdin    Prather,    President  of   the 

University  of  Texas. 

1905-6.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

1906-7.  Webster  MerrieiELD,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  North  Dakota. 

1907-8.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity  of   Washington. 

1908-9.  John   William  Abercrombie,   President  of  the 

University  of  Alabama. 

1909-10.  Matthew  Henry  Buckham,  President  of  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

1910-11.  William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana 
University. 

Vice-Presidents  Ex-officio 

1904-6.  William   Torrey  Harris,   United   States   Com- 

missioner of  Education. 

1906-11.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Secretary-Treasurers 

1895-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  Missouri. 

1896-1902.     Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

1903-4.  Edward  Asahel  Birge,  Acting  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

1904-10.  GEf)RGE  Emory  Feleows,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine. 

1910-11.  Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity; since  191 1  IVesident  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont. 


Past  Opficers  of  tiir  Association  I-"'. 

Executive  Committees 

The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and 
the  following  members : 

1895-6.  Andrew  Sloan   DuArKR.    rrcsident  of  the   Uni- 

versity of  Illinois,  and  Jamks  r.UKRii.i, 
AngELL,  President  of  the  I'nivcrsity  of 
Michigan. 

1896-1902.  James  Burrill  Angele,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  .Vndukw  Seoan 
Draper,  President  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

1903-4.  Ror.ERT    Bl'rwkll    Fulton,    Chancellor    of    the 

University  of  Mississippi,  and  Gkorgk 
Emorv  Fellows.  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine. 

1904-6.  Robert    Burwell    FiLmN.    Chancellor    of    the 

University  of  Mississippi,  and  Georci-: 
Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

i9o()-8.  George  Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the  State 

University  of  Iowa,  and  John  William 
AnERCRoMP.iE.  President  of  the  I'niversity 
of   Alabama. 

190S-9.  William  Oxlev  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio 

State  University,  and  Frank  Strong,  Chan- 
cellor of  the.  University  of    Kansas. 

1909-10.  I'j)MUND  Janes  James.  President  of  the  I'niver- 
sitv  of  Illinois,  and  Franklin  Benjamin 
G.\ULT.  President  of  the  University  of  vSouth 
Dakota. 

1910-11.  Franklin  Benjamin  Gault.  President  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  and  John 
Xewton  Tillman,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Arkansas. 


Constitution  of  the  National  Association  of  State 

Universities 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  all  its  forms  in  the  universities  of  the  several  states 
of  the  Union,  and  the  discussion  and  prosecution  of  such  ques- 
tions and  ])lans  as  may  tend  to  make  more  efificient  in  their 
work  the  institutions  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Name — The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities. 

Membership — The  membership  of  this  Association  may 
include : 

( I ) .  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or  in 
part  upon  those  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  the  states 
upon  their  admission  into  the  Union,  which  grants  are  com- 
monly known  as  seminary  or  university  grants. 

(2).  Any  college  or  university  ir  any  state  which  may 
be  designated  and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  state  univer- 
sity. 

Representation — Every  institution  recognized  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in 
each  meeting  of  the  Association  through  the  president  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  institution,  or  some  proxy  specially 
a])pointed  by  him. 

Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board  of 
regents,  of  any  institution  belonging  to  this  Association,  shall 
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be  entitled  tn  all  the  privilei^^es  n\  a  representative  excejitin}^ 
the  ris^ht  to  vote. 

Each  institution  recognized  as  a  incniher  <>i  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  an\  (piestion  before  the 
Association,  the  vote  to  be  cast  by  its  accredited  representa- 
tive. 

Officers — The  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual  nieet- 
inc:  a  President,  a  \'ice-President.  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  usually  connected  with 
their  respective  offices.  The  Association  shall  at  the  same 
time  elect  two  others,  who.  with  the  three  officers  above 
named,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  election  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  terms 
of  office  shall  be  one  year,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  an- 
nual meeting.  The  President  or  chief  executive  officer  of 
any  institiuion  connectetl  with  the  Association  may  be  elected 
to  office.  The  President  of  the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mcctins^'s — .\t  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association  shall 
be  held  in  each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Association  or  the  Executive  Committee,  the  annual  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  during  the  period  and  at  the  place  in  which 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education  .\s.sociatii>n 
of  the  United  States  is  held.  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
bv  the  Executive  Committee.  i)rovided  that  four  weeks'  notice 
of  the  same  is  given  to  each  institution  comiected  with  tin- 
Association. 

Additional  i)rovisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this  con- 
stitution : 
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"The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institutions  mcMn- 
bers  of  this  Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  (iuorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business." 

"The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitu- 
tion." 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies 
ad  interim  in  the  offices  of  the  Association." 

"Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be  of- 
fered at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  mover  and  two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall  then 
lie  on  the  table  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  shall  re- 
quire for  their  adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  then  present." 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

1.  Under  article  "X'ame,"  at  the  end  of  the  article 
"Name,"    insert    "and    allied    institutions." 

2.  Under  Article  2,  insert  the  following  after  Section  2 : 

3.  "And  such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association 
may  elect." 

4.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special  mem- 
bers without  votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have  retired 
from  presidencies  or  professorships  in  the  institutions  which 
are  members  of  the  Association." 


Program 

'niLRSl)A\  .   OCTol'.l'.K    I. /I'll. 


c^.;n  ./.  .1/. 
l*KKsiiJi;.\  IS  Adukess. 

KKI'OKT  Ol"  SlXRETAKV-TuKASrKKU. 
AppOINTMlCNT    OF    COMMITTEES. 

Reports  of  St.\nj)ing  Q)mmittees: 

1.  On  Standards  of  American   Universities  and  the  A. 

P>.  Degree,  Doctor  George  E.  MacLean,  Chairman. 

2.  National  University,  President  Ei'MUND  j.  James. 
Chairman. 

,^.  Conference  with  other  Associations  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  Doctor  Geokoe  Iv  .MacLean. 
Permanent  Representative. 

4.  Reorganization  of  I'Mucation.  President  W  ili.ia.m 
L.    I'.KVA.x,  Chairman. 


2  P.  M. 
Paper.    Central    Boards    of   Control.    President    Ciiaki.ES    K. 
Van  HiSE.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Discussion,    Chancellor    Frank    Strong.    University   of 
Kansas. 
Paper.  Departmental  Organhation.  President  .\.   Ross  Hii.i., 
University  of  Missouri. 
Discussion,     President     P.row  .\     .\vres.    University    of 
Tennessee. 
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Papek,  Relations  of  State  Universities  to  CoUei^es  of  the  State. 
Doctor  Kendric  C.  Babcock^  Specialist  in  Higher 
Education.  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Pai'Kk,   The  Ciirriculitni   of  the  Secondary  School,  President 
E.  ]\IacOuEEN  Gray,  University  of  New  Mexico. 
Discussion,  President  Harry  B.  Hutchins,  University 
of  Michij^an. 

I'.\i'i;k.  Federal  Aid  to  Education,  President  Edmund  J. 
James.  University  of  Illinois. 

Patek,  Entrance  Requirements  for  State  Universities,  Presi- 
dent Robert  J.  Aley,  University  of  Maine. 
Discussion,  President  Frank  L.  McVey,  I^niversity  of 
North  Dakota. 

Paper,    Economy    in     U)iiversity    Administration,     President 
William  L.  Bryan,  Indiana  University. 
Discussion,    Acting    President    Raymond    M.    Hughes. 
Miami  University 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 


TRANSACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

of  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 

UNIVHRSITIES  IN  THE  I  NITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA 

Morning  Session,  Thursday,  October  19,  1911 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  convened  at  the  Hotel  Radisson, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  was  called  to  order  hy  the  president 
of  the  Association,  William  Oxiey  Thompson,  president  of 
Ohio  State  University. 

The  foUowintj  representatives  were  present  dnrins;  the 
session : 

University  of  California:     President   l>.   1.  Wheeler. 

University  of  Colorado:     President  J.  11.  l>aker. 

University  of  Florida:     President  A.  A.  Murphree. 

University  of  Illinois:     President  K.  J.  James. 

Indiana  University:  Professor  E.  H.  Lindley.  representing: 
President  Bryan. 

State  University  of  Iowa:     President  j.  li.  I'.«»wman. 

University  of  Kansas:  Nice-President  W.  11  Carruth.  rep- 
resenting Chancellor  Strong. 
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State  University  of  Kentucky :  President  emeritus  J.  K. 
Patterson,  and  Professor  A\'.  K.  Patterson,  retired. 

University  of  Michigan :     President  H.  B.  Hutchins. 

University  of  Minnesota:  Dean  J.  F.  Downey,  representing 
President  Vincent;  Dean  F.  F.  Westbrook;  Professor 
emeritus  \\\  \\'.  Fohvell ;  President  emeritus  Cyrus 
Northrop;  and  President  G.  E.  Vincent. 

University  of  Missouri:     President  A.  R.  Hill. 

University  of  Alontana:     President  C.  A.  Duniway. 

University   of   Nebraska:     Chancellor   Samuel  Avery. 

University  of  New  Mexico:     President  E.  McQ.  Gray. 

University  of  North  Carolina:     President  F.  P.  Venable. 

University  of  North  Dakota :  President  F.  L.  IMcVey ;  Dean 
E.  J.  Babcock ;  Dean  M.  A.  Brannon ;  and  Dean  Joseph 
Kennedy. 

Ohio  University  :     President  Alston  Ellis. 

Miami  University:     Acting  President  R.  ^I.  Hughes. 

Ohio  State  University :     President  W.  O.  Thompson. 

University  of  Oklahoma:     Acting  President  J.  C.  Monnet. 

University  of  South  Dakota :     President.  F.  B.  Gault. 

University  of  Tennessee :     President  Brown  Ayres. 

University  of  Utah :     President  J.  T.  Kingsbury. 

University   of   Vermont :     President   G.    P.    Benton. 

University  of  Washington :     President  T.   F.   Kane. 

West  Virginia  University:     President  T.  E.  Hodges. 

University  of  Wisconsin  :  President  C.  R.  Van  Hise ;  Dean 
E.  A.  Birge ;  and  Professor  H.  C.  Bumpus. 

University  of  Wyoming:     President  C.  O.- Merica. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education  :  Commissioner  P.  P. 
Claxton,  and  Dr.  K.  C.  Babcock,  Specialist  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 

University  of  Toronto :     President  R.  A.  Falconer. 


TiHRsnAv  >r()u\i\r.  Skssion  'Jl 

The  ShXRKTAKv.  The  annual  address  of  the  i)resident 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  has  become 
one  of  the  established  features  of  our  nieetinjjs.  and  we  have 
come  to  anticipate  it  with  keen  delij^ht  and  to  listen  to  it  with 
much  profit.  We  shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
president  of  the  association.  Dr.  Thompson.  <«f  Ohio  State 
Universitv. 


The  President's  Inaugural  Address 


The  Economic  Basis  of  Education 

BY 

\\  illiam  Oxley  Thompson 
President  of  Ohio  State  Universit> 

I  propose  for  our  consideration  a  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine underlying-  the  right  of  the  state  to  imjjose  a  tax  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  education.  1  sliall  attempt  to  .set  out 
the  theory  on  which  such  tax  is  based  and  to  discuss  fb'- 
limitations  ')f  such  a  theory  as  suggested  by  ex])erienct 

While  a  limited  literature  is  found  upon  this  subject,  it 
will  be  recognized  at  once  that  all  the  educational  writing  for 
a  century  past  has  been  saturated  with  a  more  or  less  loosely 
stated  doctrine  of  taxation  for  public  education.  Recent  re 
ports  and  documents  assume  without  discussion  the  right  an<l 
propriety  of  such  taxation,  it  is  not  entirely  without  interest 
to  observe  that  prior  to  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  goo<|  deal  o( 
discussion  as  to  the  limitations  of  public  education,  and  that 
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the  real  development  of  the  pubHc  school  and  state  university 
has  been  since  that  period.     During  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  question  of  public  support  for  education  was 
steadily  growing-  in  importance.     The  issue  was  whether  the 
whole  people  were  under  obligation  to  provide  the  means  of 
education  for  all  the  children,  and  whether  they  had  a  right  to 
impose  a  tax  to  meet  the  expense.     The  solidarity'  of  society 
and  its  obligation  to  the  individual  were  not  at  that  time  in  full 
recognition.     The  patriotic  motive  more  than  anv  other  pre- 
vailed in  the  minds  of  those  who  advocated  universal  education. 
The  famous  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  organization  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  used. this  expression:  "Religion,  moralitv, 
and  knowledge  being  essential  to  good  government,  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall   forever  be  encouraged."     You 
will  observe  that  this  sentence  has  been  frequently  quoted  as 
the  most  advanced  statement  of  the  time  in  relation  to  human 
progress.     It  is  noticed,  also,  that  the  word  "encourage"  is  not 
the  word  now  in  use.     We  should  say  in  these  times  that  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  "provided."  This  is  a  little 
stronger  statement  and  recognizes  the  obligation  and  duty  of 
the  state.     We  have  gone  beyond  the  point  where  education 
should   be   encouraged ;   we  say   that   about   all   good   things. 
We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  education  ought  to  be  provided.     In  the  earlier  part 
of  last  century,  however,  the  public  mind   was  not  quite  so 
sure  of  its  position.     While  there  was  a  feeling  that  people 
ought  to  be  educated,  there  was  also  the  feeling  of  personal 
obligation,  rather  than  an  obligaition  arising  out  of  the  fact  of 
citizenshij).     Private  .schools  and  colleges  made  their  apjieal  to 
philanthn)])ic.  benevolent,  and  Christian  people  on  the  ground 
liiat  they   were  under  some  (jbligation  to  provide  educational 
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facilities  for  the  loss  fortunate.  It  was  not.  however,  a  cfcneral 
conviction  that  every  one  had  a  rii,dit  to  demand  facihties  f..r 
e(hication.  There  is  a  difference  hetween  a  (hitv  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  individuals  and  the  ris^ht  of  the  individual  to 
demand  that  his  needs  he  met.  In  the  earlier  <lav  what  we 
may  call  the  Christian  antl  philanthropic  ohlii^ation  had  reas  )n- 
ably  wide  acceptance.  In  addition  to  this  we  may  iu>te  that 
there  was  a  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  aid  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  preparation  for  citizenship  seems  to  have  been  the 
guiding  principle.  In  those  days  a  primitive  civilization  could 
he  successfully  utilized  and  developed  hv  a  person  reasonably 
well  versed  in  the  three  R's.  The  usage  was.  therefore,  to 
insist  that  public  education  should  be  elementary  and  limited 
by  such  needs  as  w  ere  suggested  by  the  problems  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  time. 

It  soon  developed,  however,  that,  upon  acceptance  of  tlii.-^ 
limited  theory  of  education,  society  could  not  provide  universal 
education  through  any  private  enterprise.  The  tax  rate  simmi 
became  a  necessity  The  debate  then  began  whether  it  was 
within  the  province  of  government  to  compel  any  one  to  help 
educate  the  children  of  another.  Government  represent>> 
force.  The  application  of  the  principle  of  force  in  providing 
education  opened  the  debate.  This  raised  the  whole  issue  as 
to  the  pul)lic  jjrovision  of  facilities  for  education  which  should 
be  open  and  free  to  all  alike.  The  question  was  settled,  of 
course,  by  a  majority  vote.  Then  came  the  appeal  to 
courts,  until  ])ractically  every  phase  of  the  state's  right  and 
power  to  enforce  such  laws  was  established.  .^ubsct|ucnt  to 
the  establishment  of  this  principle  the  (|uestion  of  limitations 
arose.  Could  this  principle  l)e  extended  l)eyond  elenicntarx 
education?     Could    a    high    school    be   properly    regardcfl    as 
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within  the  sphere  of  the  state's  duty  to  provide  education? 
There  emerged  a  debate  in  more  heated  phrase  on  the  theory 
that  the  elementary  schools  reached  practically  everybody, 
while  the  high  school  reached  only  a  small  minority.  The 
teaching  of  the  few  as  against  the  man}-  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  at  greater  expense  was  urged  as  a  valid  objection 
against  the  support  of  the  high  school.  The  same  process  of 
debate  established  the  principle  that  the  high  school  was  a 
part  of  the  system  of  free  public  education,  and  that  its  sup- 
port was  a  question  to  be  determined  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
rather  than  by  any  theory  of  public  taxation. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  debate  accompanying  the 
expense  of  the  high  school.  We  need  to  recur  only  for  a 
moment  to  the  examination  for  the  Rhodes  scholars  to  see 
how  simple  a  thing  high  school  education  was  once  supposed 
to  be.  Language,  mathematics,  with  possibly  a  little  history 
or  some  most  elementary  science,  constituted  the  course  of 
study.  Two  or  three  people  at  the  most  could  completely 
cover  the  recognized  subjects  of  instruction.  The  modern 
course  of  study  lists  a  considerable  number  of  subjects,  and 
a  different  type  of  high  school  continues  to  multiply  the  de- 
mands for  specially  trained  teachers.  All  this  has  come  to 
have  popular  approval  and  an  accepted  place  in  law.  So  far  as 
one  can  now  see  there  is  no  limit  whatever  to  the  subjects  that 
may  be  introduced  into  the  secondary  schools  at  the  expense  of 
the  tax-payer.  Brief  reference  only  is  needed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  commercial  high  school,  the  manual  training  high 
school,  the  technical  high  school,  the  trades  school ;  and  no  one 
knows  what  will  be  the  next  development.  The  principle 
here  to  be  observed  is  that  the  courts  and  public  opinion  seem 
to  have  acquiesced  in  the  theory  that  the  people  have  a  right 
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to  tax  themselves  for  anytliiiij^-  thev  waul  if  it  be  a  part  of 
public  education.  The  public  welfare  idea  seems  to  liave 
general  acceptance.  If  the  (piestion  should  ever  be  raised  as 
to  the  rie^ht  to  ])rovido.  at  public  ex])ense.  any  particular  type 
of  educatioii.  or  iustructii>n  in  any  particular  subject,  the  onlv 
issue  would  be  whether  this  came  ])r(^perlv  within  the  scope  of 
a  system  of  public  education. 

The  discussion  concerning-  hii;her  education  as  rejtre- 
sented  in  the  college  and  university  involved  the  same  essential 
l)rinciple,  with  this  modification,  that  the  participants  in 
the  debate  represented  more  or  less  well  defined  interests. 
Hig;her  education  was  assumed  to  be  somewhat  voluntary,  and 
the  friends  of  the  colleges  on  private  foundations  argued  the 
injustice  of  taxing  people  to  support  a  college  when  they  were 
providing  facilities  for  higher  education  from  their  <»wn 
benevolences.  There  were  at  least  three  points  of  view.  <  )ne 
was  the  traditional  view  that  higher  education  was  for  the 
select  classes,  the  leaders  ;  another  was  that  the  i)rivatc  col- 
leges were  sufficient  to  meet  the  need  ;  and  still  another  thai 
it  was  wrong  to  apply  the  principle  of  force  upon  persons  who 
were  already  responding  from  benevolent  motives.  Within 
six  months  a  prominent  attorney-general  is  rep>rted  to  have 
expressed  the  belief  at  a  banquet  that  within  ten  years  the 
states  would  be  appropriating  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools  under  church  control.  I  cite  this  only  as  evidence 
ihat  there  still  abides  in  the  minds  of  some  people  a  feeling 
that  it  is  unjust  to  tax  people  for  the  support  of  public  educa- 
tion wheti  the}  are  privately  operating  schools,  as  well  as  the 
old  antii)athv  to  public  control  of  education  and  to  the  api)Iica- 
tiou  of  the  princii)les  of  force  upon  organizations  su[)porting 
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their  own  schools.  The  opinion  still  abides  in  some  circles 
that  churches  should  have  consideration  for  their  work  in 
higher  education. 

The  act  of  1862  was  a  declaration  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  a  policy  concerning  education  altogether  new.  It 
set  out  the  principle  that  the  jmbiic  lands  belonged  to  all  the 
people,  and  were  properly  used  for  the  support  of  education  as 
one  of  the  most  approved  means  for  the  universal  distribution 
of  public  revenues.  The  type  of  education  projected  was  in- 
dustrial and  technical  education.  This  was  not  the  exclusive 
view,  but  it  was  a  broadened  view  which  included  the  technical 
and  industrial  in  a  more  generous  way  than  had  ever  been 
done  before.  Without  any  effort  to  trace  causes  and  effects, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  phenomenal  development  of  the  state 
university  has  been  since  the  passage  of  that  act.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  elective  principle,  the  more  generous  recognition 
of  science  in  the  curriculum,  the  multiplying  forms  of  applied 
science,  the  development  of  electricity,  the  development  of  the 
steam  engine  and  a  host  of  other  forms  of  modern  machinery 
all  aided  in  the  development  of  a  demand  for  men  trained  in 
the  field  of  applied  science.  The  state  universities,  accord- 
ingly, were  the  hospitable  friends  of  the  new  theory  of  educa- 
tion. Kzra  Cornell's  expressed  desire  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  Cornell  University  Avas  to  give  an  open  opportunit}'  for  the 
study  of  anything  that  deserved  to  be  studied.  Most  of  us 
know  how  Cornell  was  held  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt  by 
Eastern  institutions.  The  same  general  attitude  was  taken 
toward  the  state  universities.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  great  mass  of  people  in  the  central  West  and  the 
Northwest  became  very  enthusiastic  over  the  state  university 
as  a  type  of  institution  dominated  by  the  desire  to  furnish  the 
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youth  of  the  state  an  education  of  a  practical  sort.  It  i>  ni.t 
necessary  here  to  call  your  attention  to  the  vai,^iries  that  ll<>atc<i 
ahout,  to  the  misconceptions  that  were  current,  or  to  the 
mistakes  that  were  made  in  the  development  of  this  new  Ivpe 
of  institution.  My  purpose  is  simply  to  emphasize  now  the 
fact  that  popular  sentiment  crystallized  in  the  helief  that  it  was 
entirely  within  the  right  of  the  state  to  tax  the  people  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  state  university,  and  that  practically  no  limits 
were  set  to  this  ris^ht. 

Recent  discussion,  as  every  one  knows,  has  i^rcatl) 
favored  the  expansion  rather  than  the  limitation  of  the 
field  of  education.  Our  high  schools  are  affirming-  more  and 
more  that  it  is  their  mission  to  be  guided  in  education  by  their 
duty  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  efficienc\-  to 
every  class  of  citizens.  The  state  universities  have  gradually 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  many  of  the  private  schools  of  law 
and  medicine,  and  are  all  actively  engaged  in  the  development 
of  industrial  and  technical  education.  Many  of  them  by  direc- 
tion of  their  legislature  have  engaged  in  extension  work,  and 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  field  also  will 
be  enlarged  rather  than  diminished.  Some  years  ago  I  aske<l 
President  Angell  what  the  limitations  on  state  universities 
would  be,  and  his  reply  was,  "So  far  T  have  been  u!ial)le  to 
discover  any."  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  the 
underlying  theory  is  concerned  the  limitati»jns  on  public  educa- 
tion have  been  removed.  In  many  places  the  elementary 
schools  furnish  free  texts,  free  equipment,  and  free  fcxxl. 
These  extensions  in  practice  have  been  based  upon  the  theory 
that  education  should  be  made  efficient,  and  are  in  some  degree 
the  outcome  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  education.  The 
expenditure   of   money   by   a   state   university   appears   to   l)C 
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limited  only  by  the  question  as  to  its  public  use  in  the  cause 
of  public  education  in  the  field  over  which  the  state  assumes 
jurisdiction.  Mr.  Ossian  H.  lyang-  puts  the  question  accurately 
when  he  says :  "The  mistake  of  the  past  has  been  to  make  a 
single  aim  of  indefinite  meaning  the  ruling  principle  for  all 
education,  to  the  neglect  of  every  other  consideration.  The 
present  movement  is  to  give  a  hearing  to  every  justifiable  de- 
mand." 

TvCt  us  turn  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  theory 
underlying  the  justification  of  this  expansion  of  education  at 
public  expense.  No  doubt  the  earlier  theory  emphasized 
chiefly  the  preparation  for  citizenship.  It  was  then  argued 
that  intelligence  was  the  bulwark  of  democracy,  and  that  the 
government  as  a  means  of  self-defense  should  ])repare  its 
citizens  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  democracy.  The 
theory  of  increased  personal  efficiency  was  doubtless  sub- 
ordinate to  the  theory  of  citizenship.  The  matter  of  self- 
support  was  assumed,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  the 
earlier  day  education  was  advocated  as  a  means  of  making  a 
living.  In  the  new  country  of  open  opportunity  the  education 
of  experience  was  ordinarily  ample  to  solve  the  problem  of 
daily  bread.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  the 
twentieth  century  is  putting  a  good  deal  more  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  the  public  school  preparing  boys  and  girls 
to  live  efficiently  in  a  more  highly  organized  civilization.  The 
definition  of  citizenship  has  steadily  enlarged.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  one  would  now  attempt  to  set  out  a  com- 
plete and  adequate  definition  of  the  term.  It  may  be  af^rmed 
that  the  ultimate  aim  of  government  and  of  the  agencies  of 
the  state  should  properly  be  the  provision  of  a  complete  and 
adequate  citizenship.     Under  this  theory,  however,  we  should 
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recognize  tlie  deniaiHl  for  i)eoi)le  educated  and  trained  in  all  the 
agencies  and  arts  that  contribute  to  our  civilization.  I'^vcry 
field  of  human  industry  attempts  to  develop  itself  into  a  more 
perfect  art.  having  an  exact  science  underlying  it.  This 
means  apjilied  science  and  a  specialized  form  of  industry. 
All  such  subjects  need  to  be  learned  and.  therefore,  ought  to 
be  taught.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  these  things  minister  to 
the  needs  of  all  the  people,  the  state  will  undertake  to  sui)er- 
vise  the  work  and  provide  instruction  just  as  naturally  as  we 
insi)ect  our  milk  and  provide  a  school  of  dairying. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  reason  for  taxation  docs 
not  rest  on  personal  or  inilividual  grounds.  The  state  has  in 
view,  not  so  much  personal  or  individual  efficiency,  as  social 
and  public  efficiency.  The  constitution  of  Tennsylvania  of 
1776,  in  section  41,  provides  that  no  public  tax,  custom,  or  con- 
tribution shall  be  imposed  ui)on  or  paid  by  the  people  of  that 
state,  "except  by  a  law  for  that  i)urix)se ;  and  before  any  law  be 
made  for  raising  it.  the  purpose  for  which  any  tax  is  to  be 
raised  ought  to  appear  clearly  to  the  legislature  to  be  of  more 
sen-ice  to  the  community  than  the  money  would  be,  if  not  col- 
lected :  which  being  well  observed,  taxes  cannot  be  burdens." 
The  constitution  of  Vermont  of  1777  has  substantially  the 
same  provision.  That  is  to  say,  in  these  two  documents, 
which  may  be  presumed  to  express  intelligent  ojMnion  of  that 
(lav.  it  was  clearly  set  out  that  public  taxes  should  be  used  for 
public  i)urposes,  and  as  a  guide  to  this  principle  the  legislature 
should  have  a  clear  view  that  such  public  use  of  the  money  was 
better  for  the  community  than  any  private  use  the  in<Iividual 
might  make  of  it.  It  is  a  pretty  well  accepted  principle  in  all 
American  constitutions  that  all  taxes  shall  be  for  public  pur- 
poses.    They  shall  not  be  assigned  to  any  private  use.     School 
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revenues,  therefore,  are  assumed  to  be  for  public  use,  and  the 
application  should  benefit  society  as  a  whole.  The  fact  that 
an  individual  may  increase  his  personal  efficiency  by  utilizinji- 
the  facilities  for  education  afforded  at  public  expense  is  of  in- 
terest chiefly  in  that  it  is  an  evidence  of  a  policy  likelv  to  pro- 
duce a  public  spirited  and  efficient  citizen. 

The  theory  underlying  the  support  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion has  been  in  the  minds  of  very  many  the  doctrine  of  self- 
preservation.  It  has  been  believed  that  agricultural  education 
would  do  at  least  two  things :  first,  maintain  and  develop  the 
material  resources  of  the  country;  and,  second,  maintain  and 
develop  the  intelligence  concerning  material  resources  that 
would  insure  the  perpetual  prosperity  of  the  state.  Here  is  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  moral  obligation  of  every  generation 
to  its  successor.  It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
agricultural  education  may  lay  exclusive  claim  to  the  results 
here  suggested.  It  is  mentioned  simply  because  the  results 
arc  more  readily  discernible  than  in  some  other  types  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mention  should  be  made,  also,  of  the  developmental  theory 
concerning  the  state  that  is  now  recognized.  Education  is  com- 
ing to  be  looked  upon  as  an  investment  for  developing  the 
state  in  its  resources  of  men  as  well  as  of  materials.  This  is 
the  theory  that  underlies  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  government  has  undertaken  at  a  great  expense  to  prose- 
cute an  enterprise  of  world-wide  importance,  chiefly  on  the 
theory  that  it  means  world  develoiMiient  in  which  the  con- 
structing nation  will  enjoy  a  ])rominent  part.  ^Tr.  Roosevelt 
has  said  that  the  nation  would  be  justified  in  continuing-  the 
further  construction  and  maintenance  of  such  a  highwav   in 
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return  for  the  commercial  and  political  advantag-e  accruing  to 
this  country.  In  some  such  way  people  are  coming  to  view- 
public  education  as  an  investment  in  the  development  of  men 
as  material  resources,  and  in  providinj^  an  intcllii^encc  that 
shall  utilize  the  world  and  its  resources  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  welfare.  This  jjroad  and  comprehensive  view  of 
education  as  related  to  public  efticiencx  is  believed  to  la\  a 
secure  foundation  for  the  use  of  public  revenues. 

From  another  point  of  view,  attention  may  be  directed 
to  the  implications  in  the  theory  of  the  individual's  right  to  an 
opportunity  to  an  education.  There  has  been  a  steady  develop- 
ment of  the  public  mind  upon  this  theory.  Herbert  Spencer 
in  his  day  wrote  strongly  against  education  at  public  exjiensc. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  rights  of  the  child  were  invaded  if 
its  education  were  neglected.  He  failed  to  see  any  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  because  he  saw  no  right  on  the  part  of 
the  child,  as  the  following  quotation  will  show : 

"Inasnnich  as  the  taking  away,  Ijy  g<n-ernment,  of  more 
of  a  man's  property  than  is  needful  for  maintaining  his  rights 
is  an  infringement  of  his  rights  and,  therefore,  a  reversal  of 
the  government's  function  towards  him,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
taking  away  of  his  property  to  educate  his  own  or  other  peo- 
ple's children  is  not  needful  for  the  maintaining  of  his  rights, 
the  taking  away  of  his  property  for  such  a  puri)ose  is  wrong. 
Should  it  be  said  that  the  rights  of  the  children  are  involved, 
and  that  state  interposition  is  required  to  maintain  these,  the 
rci)lv.is  that  no  cause  for  such  interposition  can  be  shown 
uiUil  the  children's  rights  have  been  violated,  and  that  their 
rights  are  ii'tt  violated  bv  a  neglect  of  their  cducati<Mi." 
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This  teaching  seems  a  far-away  cry.  It  has  nothing  of 
the  prevailing"  thought  of  to-day.  For  one  reason  or  another 
modern  education  based  on  the  teaching  of  psychology  has 
I)ointed  out  that  the  efficiency  of  society  demands  a  lengthened 
infancy  and  a  proper  development  from  childhood  to  maturity. 
That  is  to  say,  the  stability  of  society  is  based  upon  the  proper 
care  and  education  of  its  youth.  We  have  come  to  declare  in 
positive  terms  that  the  child  born  into  civilization  has  a  right 
to  be  born  with  an  open  opportunity  for  its  normal  and  health- 
ful growth.  There  is  no  dispute  of  the  fact  that  education  is 
the  absolute  necessity  in  every  case  for  this  development.  The 
right,  therefore,  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  for  such  development 
is  only  another  statement  of  one's  right  to  the  opportunity  for 
an  education.  Now,  one  of  the  elementary  functions  of  govern- 
ment is  the  protection  of  the  individual  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  rights.  This  theory  is  as  old  as  government  itself.  To 
those,  therefore,  who  believe  in  the  child's  right,  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  doctrine  of  the  state's  obligation.  That 
obligation  is  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  rest  the  theory  of 
taxation. 

Assuming  now  a  broad  and  fundamental  principle  on 
which  taxation  may  be  based,  the  natural  inquiry  arises 
wdiether  there  is  any  practical  limit.  This  suggests  at  once  the 
problem  of  tlie  tax  duplicate  and  the  tax  rate.  Education  is 
only  one  of  the  state's  agencies.  It  cannot,  therefore,  lay 
claim  to  the  exclusive  use  of  public  revenues,  and  it  is  idle 
to  deny  the  right  of  other  agencies  to  a  just  proportion  of 
thetu.  In  Ohio,  a  little  more  than  thirty-four  per  cent  of 
all  pul)lic  revenues  are  assigned  to  education.  It  is  a  belief 
of  many  that  this  ])ercentage  should  go  as  high  as  fifty  ]>jr 
cent.       Within  the  amount  named  above  no  account  is  made  of 
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the  educational  work  in  public  institutions  of  a  benevolent  or 
charitable  character,  in  llie  reformatory  schools,  or  in  the 
special  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf.  The  very  marked 
tendency  of  our  day  to  provide  state  schools  for  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  and  special  schools  for  the  young-er  classes  of  persons 
comings  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  state  is  engaged  in  a  large  amount  of 
educational  work  not  formally  included  in  the  public  school 
system.  No  one  would  question  the  duty  of  the  state  in  these 
directions;  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  they  are 
legitimate  petitioners  at  the  state  treasury.  In  addition  to  these 
activities  there  is  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  municipali- 
ties to  engage  in  varied  forms  of  public  recreation  and  educa- 
tion. It  is  well,  also,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  functions 
of  government  are  rapidly  increasing.  Supervision.  ins|)ec- 
tion,  and  directive  work  arc  largely  on  the  increase.  \11  these 
suggest  that  the  civic  demands  for  money  arc  likely  to  in- 
crease. 

We  have,  then,  three  general  classes  of  activitie>  de- 
manding public  taxation,  namely,  the  jx^litical  iniit  which 
represents  the  administrative  and  police  power ;  the  philan- 
throjiic.  reformatory,  and  penal  activities  of  the  state;  and. 
third,  the  formal  educational  activities.  These  three  general 
agencies  are  not  competitive  in  any  distasteful  sense ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  rei)resent  the  practical  limitations  of  the 
state's  ability  t(j  ])rovide  f^tr  the  needs  of  government  and 
society. 

This  is  not  the  ])lace  to  discuss  the  revenue  system  of  any 
commonwealth  ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  students  of  taxation  agree  that  the  revenue  system  in 
operation  measurably  fails  to  reach  the  available  wealth  of  the 
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country  in  an  equitable  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ag- 
gregate wealth  of  the  people  is  abundantly  able  to  make 
provision  for  all  the  needs  of  the  people.  No  system  of  taxa- 
tion, however,  has  yet  been  devised  which  makes  it  possible 
for  the  accumulated  wealth  of  society  to  be  synonymous  with 
or  identical  uith  the  tax  duplicate.  Tax  rates  are  always, 
therefore,  measurably  unjust  and  inequitable.  There  are 
several  factors  entering  into  this  problem.  There  are  still 
remaining  a  great  many  people  who  believe  that  they  can 
make  a  better  use  of  their  private  wealth  than  the  state  can. 
There  are  many  others  to  whom  the  payment  of  taxes  is  not 
one  of  life's  chief  delights.  There  are  others  who  fail  to  give 
education  the  place  of  first  importance  on  a  tax  duplicate.  We 
have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  universal  agreement.  Men 
feel  that  they  must  protect  themselves  against  the  tendency 
of  the  taxing  power  to  exact  more  than  is  necessary  or  more 
than  is  just  and  equitable.  The  practical  result  is  that  in  a 
general  way  the  state  universities  are  pretty  well  up  toward 
the  limit  of  possible  revenues.  x\ppropriations  for  special 
phases  of  education  are  easily  secured  provided  they  represent 
something  new.  These  new  phases  of  education  overshadow 
in  importance  to  the  average  legislator  the  long  established 
educational  activities.  It  is  assumed  that  what  is  old  or  estab- 
lished is  provided  for.  What  is  new,  therefore,  gets  a  wel- 
come hearing.  All  these  things  unite,  however,  in  making  up 
the  grand  total  of  approi)riations.  .States  find  it  very  difficult 
to  increase  their  annual  revenues  with  anything  like  the 
rapidity  with  which  ])opulation,  wealth,  and  demands  for  public 
activities  increase.  The  result  is  that  tlie  tax  rate  is  nearly 
everywhere  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  oftentimes  a  political 
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issue.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
there  is  a  practical  limit  to  availahle  funds  for  education.  We 
may  not  have  reached  it  yet.  l)ut  we  are  undoubtedly  approach- 
ing it. 

On  the  theory  that  education  is  an  investment  and  that 
the  revenues  represent  the  permanent  capital,  we  are  compelled 
continually  to  face  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  invest- 
ment. It  is  so  easy  for  society  to  assume  that  wc  may  go  on 
as  we  have  done,  and  so  difficult  to  have  the  people  see  that 
permanent  investment  in  education  guarantees  the  state's 
ability  to  perpetuate  itself,  that  the  stoutest  heart  may  well 
shrink  a  little  from  the  task  of  securing  sufficient  and  ample 
revenues  for  education. 

Another  factor  that  enters  into  the  economic  basis  of 
education  is  the  greatly  enlarged  view  of  the  state  ni>\v 
generally  current.  Nothing  in  our  political  world  is  more 
evident  than  that  the  views  of  men  on  fimdamental  questions 
have  undergone  almost  rev'olutionary  changes.  The  ol<l 
theory  which  put  emphasis  upon  the  police  power  of  the  state 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  view  has  passed  so  fac 
out  of  mind  that  many  of  the  present  generation  learn  of  it 
only  by  reference  to  the  older  authorities  on  political  science. 
The  strict  constructionist  of  our  own  country  is  now  a  lonely 
cry.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  back  to  the  days  of  Herl)ert 
Spencer  that  we  need  go  for  a  very  restricted  theory  of 
the  state's  projier  activities. 

Our  generation,  however,  has  emphasized  two  things: 
the  developmental  functions  of  the  state,  and  the  conser- 
vation theor\.  Under  the  first  of  these  there  has  arisen  the 
general  belief  that  what  all  the  peo[)le  can  do  better  tiian  a  few 
can  do  is  the  opportunity  of  the  state.     Education  is  clearly 
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within  this  field.  Under  the  conservation  theory  we  hear 
much  of  other  things  than  forests,  mines,  and  soil.  We  have 
heard  very  much  about  the  conservation  of  the  child  in  its 
education;  not  so  much  that  the  state  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  any  one  person,  but  because  the  state  has 
assumed  to  be  interested  in  the  development  of  all  resources 
of  the  people,  and  because  this  one  child  is  a  factor  in  that  de- 
velopment. There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  agencies 
of  government  should  be  so  organized  as  to  produce  an  effec- 
tive people,  and  that  whatever  is  needed  to  this  end  is  justifiable. 
Of  course,  the  government  can  do  nothing  without  the  neces- 
sary revenues.  The  reason  for  taxation,  therefore,  lies  in  the 
•theory  that,  the  end  being  agreed  upon,  the  necessary  revenues 
should  be  forthcoming.  The  final  conclusion  is  that  taxation 
is  for  the  public  welfare,  and  that  no  private  interests  may  with- 
stand this  conclusion.  The  older  theories  of  protection,  as  in 
the  police  theory,  of  benefits  to  the  individual  in  proportion  to 
the  taxes  paid,  and  all  similar  theories  have  steadily  given  way 
before  the  public  welfare  theory.  The  theory  of  self-preserva- 
tion that  called  forth  the  eloquent  passage  so  familiar  to  those 
of  us  brought  up  on  McGufifey's  Readers — "We  must  educate 
or  we  must  perish" — has  not  lost  its  truthfulness,  but  it  would 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  build  a 
theory  of  education  or  of  taxation. 

This  enlarged  theory  of  the  state  by  which  we  now  em- 
barlc  on  so  many  enterprises  carries  with  it  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  field  of  education  and  of  the  fundamental  theory  on 
which  education  is  based.  There  is  the  child's  right  to  an 
opportunity,  which  soon  becomes  the  basis  on  which  we  extend 
childhood  through  the  period  of  youth  and  justify  any  kind 
or  extent  of  education  necessary  to  his  complete  and  efficient 
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livingr.  This  theory  regards  not  iii.livi.hial  ef^ciency  <„■  per- 
sonal culture  alone,  hut  contemplates  him  as  competent  f..r 
effective  team  work  in  the  great  ^ame  of  a  progressive  civilixa- 
tion.  Then  the  investment  theory  proceeds  uix)n  the  l.asis 
that  an  educated  race  holds  within  itself  the  endowment  which 
guarantees  safety,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 

Despite  all  the  criticism  of  education,  the  facts  steadily 
demonstrate  that  the  educated  nations  are  the  most  active,  the 
strongest  commercially,   and   the   richest   in   hoth   money  an.l 
human    experience.      The    relation    between    education    and 
national  stren-th  and  happiness  is  coming  to  be  more  clearly 
understcxxl.     'JMie  debates  between  the' peace  advocates  and  the 
commanders  of  our  standing  armies  and  navies  clearly  reveal 
a  tendency  to  put  more  confidence  in  educated  manhood  than 
in  trained  muscles      It  is  evident  that  an  educated  conscience 
sensitive  to  the  appeal  for  the  public  welfare  is  a  safer  and 
more  reliable  asset  than  can  be  developed  from  anv  appeal  t,. 
the  selfish   or  brutal   in   man.     Education   is   seen   to   re|)rcss 
.greed  and  develop  charity.     Its  emphasis  is  ujx.n  the  <lepen.I- 
ableness  of  complete  manhoo.l.     Men  are  more  imi)i)rtant  in 
the  state  than  money.     Wealth  can  not  make  a  state,  but  men 
can  organize  the  state  and  develop  wealth. 

The  school,  then,  becomes  the  agency  by  which  the  state 
determines  its  own  character,  preserves  its  existence,  develops 
its  resources  and  power.  The  emphasis  of  yesterday  upon  the 
imjx^rtance  of  public  service  in  the  university  finds  echo  in 
all  grades  of  education,  and  is  the  logical  development  of  the 
newest  theory  concerning-  education  and  of  the  relation  of  the 
state  to  all  educational  effort. 

A  sound  theory  of  economics  will  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  education.     It  will  bring  the  state  into  most  vital 
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relation  to  and  support  of  education  as  the  permanent  basis  on 
which  all  the  hopes  of  a  permanent  civilization  must  rest. 
Education  cannot  contemplate  a  civilization  both  luxurious 
and  starving;  it  cannot  contemplate  the  enthronement  of  sel- 
fishness and  greed ;  it  cannot  contemplate  a  generation  which 
regards  neither  itself  nor  its  successors.  It  must  look  for  a 
generation  where  individual  efficiency  and  the  public  welfare 
alike  appeal  to  all  men.  and  where  the  interest  in  manhood  is 
the  supreme  interest  of  men.  In  such  a  view  education  will 
not  only  be  encouraged  as  all  good  things  will  be  encouraged, 
but  it  will  be  regarded  as  the  chief  business  of  the  people ;  and 
the  provision  of  adequate  means  will  be  the  measure  of  our 
faith  in  the  value  and  permanency  of  civilization. 

TiiK  Secretary.  We  have  present  some  special  visitors, 
and  some  new  representatives. 

President  Hodges,  of  West  Virginia  University,  is  here 
for  the  first  time.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  President 
Hodges  rise. 

Acting  President  Hughes,  of  IMiami  University,  is  here. 

-\lso,  Acting  President  Monnet.  of  the  University  of 
( )klahoma. 

Also,  the  new  ]:)residcnt  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
John  G.  Bowman. 

Vice-President  Carrutli,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  is 
here  as  the  representative  of  Chancellor  Strong. 

We  have  as  our  guest  President  Falconer,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.     President  Falconer  will  please   rise. 

Dean  Downey,  who  was  with  us  last  year  representing 
President  Northrop,  of  Minnesota,  is  with  us  to-day  in  the 
necessarv  absence  of  President  Vincent. 
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(hi  luutiun.  the  courtesies  of  the  tloor  were  exteiule<l  t" 
Dean  Downey. 

President  McX'ev.  1  have  the  pleasure  of  intnxhicinj:; 
Dr.  K.  J.  Babcock,  Dean  of  the  G>lle,u;^e  of  Mining-  Knj^ineer- 
inj^-,  Dr.  M.  .\.  I'.rannon.  Dean  of  the  Collejje  of  ^^e<Hcine. 
and  Dean  Joseph  Kennedy,  of  the  Teachers'  College,  all  •>f 
the  L'niversity  of  North  Dakota. 

The  Secret.\kv.  Mr.  I'resident,  it  may  be  projjcr  at 
this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  three  of  our  mem- 
bers are  detained  by  illness.  A  telei^ram  comes  from 
Chancellor  Kincannon.  of  Mississippi,  sayings  thht  he  is 
detained  by  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife  and  reja^rets  that 
he  cannot  l)e  i)resent.  I  am  told  tliat  ['resident  Hryan.  of 
Indiana,  cannot  be  here,  and  he  is  represented  by  Professor 
Lindley,  who  has  been  deleijatcd  to  attend  these  meetinc^s. 
Professor  Lindky  will  ri-e.  And  this  letter  comes  ti>  tin. 
|)resitlent  from  Chancellor  Strong',  of  the  L'niversity  of 
Kansas : 

Lawre.ncE.   K.w..  ()(.i.    ](>,    i<>ii. 
Ms    Dear   Pre.side.vt  Tiiompso.v: 

.\  sudden  attack  of  bronchitis  makes  it  unwise  for  me  t<i 
attend  the  meetins^  of  the  .Association.  1  rcL^ret  this  very 
much  indeed,  as  I  was  countint^  on  havin^r  the  ])leasure  of 
beini,'^  with  the  presidents  a.ijain.  1  had  finished  my  paper, 
and  am  sendincf  it  l)y  \'ice-President  William  11.  Carruth. 
who  will  represent  the  L'niversity  of  Kansas  and  will  rea<l 
my  pa|)er  in  my  absence.  Will  you  kindly  convex  \"  the 
Association   iny  hii^-'h   rcs^ard  and   threat   resjject. 

\  ery    ~incerely   yours, 

I'^RANK  Strong. 
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The  President.  The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer 
is  in  order. 

The  Secretary.  I  ought  to  explain  at  first,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  records  give  $209.91  as  the  amount  turned  over 
to  nie  by  President  Fellows.  But  there  was  a  bill  at  the 
outset  for  $3.65  which  he  had  paid  before  turning  the  funds 
over  to  me.  so  that  I  actually  received  from  him  $206.26. 
That  bill  will  appear  among  the  vouchers  for  the  scrutiny 
of  the  auditing  committee. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer 

Tt)  TiiK   Xational  Association  of  Statk   Umvicksitiks. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditnres 
for  the  year  ending-  October  i8,  mm  i  : 

Receipts. 

Nov.     25.      i>j\o     ( i.    E.    Fellows.    Ex-Treasurer $206.26 

Xov.     20.       '*         University  of  Alabama 10.00 

Dec.        I,       *'         University  of  Georgia   10.00 

I ,       "         Indiana    University    10.00 

3,       "         Ohio    State   University    10.00 

University   of    Minnesota    io.(X) 

University  of   Maine    10.01 

State  University  of  Iowa   10.00 

5.       ■■         University  of   Mississippi    10.00 

"         University  of  Xorth  Carolina    ....  10.00 

University    of   Oklahoma    10.00 

5,       "         University  of  South   Carolina    ....  10.00 

5,       ■■         University  of  Illinois    10.00 

9,       ■■         L'niversity  of  New   ?^Iexico    10.00 

11.  '•  University   of   Florida    10.00 

12,  ■■  Louisiana   State   University    10.00 

12,  •'         University  of  Idaho    10.00 

13.  ■■         University    of    Xevnda    io.<^) 

13.        ■         Ohio   University    10.00 

19.       •■         University  of  California    10.00 


.1. 

5' 


Carried  forward   $396.26 
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Brought  forward   $396.26 

Dec.      19.     1910     University  of  Montana 10.00 

19,  "         University   of   Kansas    10.00 

20,  "         University  of  Arizona    10.00 

21,  "         University  of  Washing-ton    10.00 

22,  ■'         University  of  Virginia   10.00 

22,       "         University   of   Wyoming    10.00 

22,  "         Miami  University    10.00 

23,  "         University   of   Texas    10.00 

29.  "         University   of   Nebraska    10.00 

31,       ■■         University   of   Utah    10.00 

Jan.        2,     191 1     University    of    Colorado    10.00 

II.       "         University  of  Vermont    10.00 

11,  "         University  of  North   Dakota    10.00 

12,  "         State  University  of  Kentucky    ....  10.00 

18,       "         University  of   ^lissouri    10.00 

20.       "         University  of  [Michigan   10.00 

20.       "         West    Virginia    University    10.00 

2}^,       "         Cornell   University    10.00 

2/,       "         University    of    Tennessee    10.00 

30,  "         University  of  South  Dakota 10.00 

l^^eb.       2,       "         University  of   Oregon    10.00 

30,       '*         University  of  Wisconsin   10.00 

July      29,       "         University   of   Arkansas    10.00 

Total  receipts  for  year  to  be  accounted  for $626.26 

Total    expenditures    548.87 

Balance  on  hand  October  18,  1911   $  77.39 
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EXPENOITUHES. 
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J 


Paid  to  For  '         Amount 

Brown  Ayres.  expenses  to  Washinjjton    $  3S.85 

Ikidlong-  &  Bisselle,  stenographic  reporting  of  Wash- 
ington   meeting    105.00 

Xat'l  Conference 
Committee  on  Standards 
of  Colleges  &  Secondary 
Schools 

Miami    University,    stamps    5.00 

Republican   Pub.  Co..   receipt-book,  stationery    9.75 

G.  E.  Fellows,  Buckham  funeral  expense i^-45 

Miami    University,    stamps    520 

P.  D.  Shera,  I'.  M.  Oxford,  postage  on  Proceedings.  .  24.87 

Republican   Pub.  Co.,  500  Proceedings   281.60 

Republican   Pub.   Co..   stationery  and   Manila  env....  10.00 

Miami  University,  freight  and  expressage 22.5») 

Western    I'nion    Tel.    Co.,   telegrams    •• .^  n 

Miami  University,  stamps .^S4 

Miami  University,  stamps    2.50 

Miami  University,   expressage    .  MS 

The  Lane  Press,  programs   5-^^ 

The  Universitv  of  \'ermont.  stamps   2.26 


Total  expenditures   for  year    $54887 
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SUMMARY. 

Receipts. 

Received  from  former  Treasurer  $206.26 

Dues  of  42  members  at  $10.00  per  institution 420.00 

Total  receipts   $626.26 

Expenditures. 

To    travelling   expenses    $  57.30 

To   postage    . 43.37 

To  printing    306.35 

Incidentals,  transportation,   telegrams    26.85 

Stenographic  and  typewriting  work    105.00 

Dues    10.00 

Total  expenditures   $548.87 

Balance  in  Rank $  77.39 
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The  balance  due  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  is  seventy-seven  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents 
($77.39),  on  deposit  at  the  Oxford  National  Bank,  at  Oxford, 
(  )lii(>,  subject  to  check  by  order  of  this  Association.  XOuch- 
ers  and  receipts  are  herewith  attached. 

The  printed  record  of  our  "Transactions  and  Proceed- 
ings" is  becoming  larger  with  every  added  year.  It'  the 
volume  for  the  year  ahead  should  be  as  large  as  that  of  the 
year  just  ended,  ten  dollars  per  institution  will  be  quite  insuf- 
ficient tt)  meet  the  demands  upon  the  treasury.  I  therefore 
recommend  that  the  annual  assessment  levied  against  each 
institution  holding  membership  in  the  Association  be  increaseil 
from  ten  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  the  sense  of 
obligation  I  feel  to  my  predecessor,  Dr.  George  Emory 
Fellows,  who  has  very  kindly  given  me  the  benefit  of  his 
years  of  experience  in  this  office  through  man\  helpful  sug- 
gestions. 

Respectfully   su])mittcd. 

Guy    PoTTl.R    lllvNTON. 

Treasurer. 

jMinnea]>olis.   Minn..  Oct.   10.   \()\i. 
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The  Secretary.  Concerning  the  expense  in  connec- 
tion with  the  funeral  of  President  Buckham,  I  ought  to  say 
in  explanation,  that  President  Fellows  wrote  me  that  he  had 
been  delegated  by  President  Thompson  to  represent  this 
Association  at  the  funeral.  In  connection  with  the  freight 
on  the  files,  it  should  be  said  here,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  the  files  of  the  Association  have  become  rather  formida- 
ble. President  Fellows  sent  them  to  me  at  Oxford,  and  the 
bill  was  paid  from  the  Association  funds.  I  did  not  feel  that 
the  Association  was  responsible  for  the  change  I  made  during 
the  year,  so  that  when  these  files  were  taken  to  Vermont  by 
me  it  was  at  my  expense,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  impossible  for  me  to  put  them  in  my  private 
car ;  but  I  did  not  feel  that  the  Association  was  responsible 
for  that  change,  which  was  not  anticipated  a  year  ago. 

I  ought  to  say,  also,  that  the  price  of  publishing  the  Pro- 
ceedings last  year  was  the  same  per  page  as  for  other  years, 
eighty  cents ;  but  the  Proceedings  were  unusually  large  last 
year,  so  the  amount  is  somewhat  larger  than  usual. 

It  is  only  just  to  the  present  officers  to  say  that  there 
have  been  no  traveling  expenses  this  year  for  any  of  us. 

The  President.  This  report  is  referred  to  the  auditing 
committee.  Inasmuch  as  the  secretary  makes  certain  recom- 
mendations in  connection  with  the  report,  it  is  proper  that 
these  also  be  referred  to  the  auditing  committee. 

The  Secretary.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  death  of  one 
of  our  former  members  and  vice-presidents,  President  Buck- 
liam  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  it  would  seem  ap- 
proi)riate  that  it  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee' 
on  resolutions. 
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'I'm-:  1'ki:sii)1-;n  r.  There  is  auMiluT  situation,  dne  U)  the 
somewhat  rapid  changes  in  the  nienihership  of  this  Associa- 
tion. In  the  past  year,  one  or  two  have  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  the  reorganization  of  our  committees.  I  presume 
that  the  chairman  of  each  committee  might  till  any  vacancy 
that  should  occur,  in  order  to  keep  the  lunnher  complete: 
but  this  might  sometimes  result  in  the  selection  of  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  who  were  not  interested  in  the  ]iro])er 
work  of  the  committee  and  could  render  it  no  service. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  a  reorganization  of  our  committees  at 
this  time  would  he  ai)propriate. 

In  the  matter  of  the  election  of  special  nienihers,  as 
provided  by  our  constitution,  the  Association  does  not  ajipear 
to  have  been  at  all  consistent.  Men  in  every  way  eligible  to 
such  membership  have  been  overlooked.  We  have  neglected 
to  do  in  their  cases  what  we  have  done  in  other  instances. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  reference  of  the  matter  to  a  s])ecial 
committee  would  be  an  approjiriate  action  to  take  now.  If 
tl'je  Association  desires  to  take  action  on  either  or  both  of 
these  suggestions  before  the  appointment  of  committees.  I 
will  delay  the  appointment. 

I  desire  to  read  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  ("leorge  E. 
MacLcan,  written  at  Glasgow: 

r,i,.\sc.ow .  Oct.   t,.   1911. 
\]y   I)i;.\K   I'kksioknt  Thompson: 

Thanks  for  your  notices  just  received,  forwarded  to  lue 
here,  as  to  reports  due  from  the  committee  on  standards  of 
American  universities  and  the  .A.  I!,  degree,  etc.  1  am  writ- 
ing to  President  Bryan  to  serve  in  ni\  place,  as  the  second 
member  of  the  committee  on  standards. 
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I  am  sending'  the  printed  minutes  of  the  fifth  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  as  my  report  as 
permanent  representative  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  to  that  body. 

I  suppose  my  retirement  from  the  presidency  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  removes  me  from  the  above  posi- 
tions. I  thank  the  Association  for  the  honors  conferred 
upon  me,  and  wish  to  assure  you  of  my  faith  in  the  mission 
of  the  Association,  and  of  my  personal  regards  for  the  mem- 
bers, whose  fraternal  fellowship  I  shall  greatly  miss.  I  am 
having  a  profitable  time  visiting  European  universities. 

Faithfully  yours, 

George  E.  MacLkax. 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  with 
Other  Associations  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools 

The  following  document  was  forwarded  by  Dr.  George 
E.  ]^IacLean.  permanent  representative,  as  his  report  of  the 
above  committee : 

Minutes  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of  The  National 

Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary    Schools,    Assembled    at   New   York, 

N.  v.,  January  28,  1911 

The  Call. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  president, 
the  secretary-treasurer  issued  on  December  22,  1910,  a  call 
for    a    meeting    of    the    National    Conference    Committee    on 
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Slaiulards  of  CoUei^es  ami  Secoiulary  Schools,  to  he  hcM  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Carnei^ie  l**oun(lati(^n  for  the  Advanccineiit 
of  Tcachinjx.  ~,'jC\  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  X.  Y..  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday.  January  zS',  1911. 

In  this  call,  the  members  were  reminded  of  a  rei^ort  to 
be  received  from  the  sub-committee  on  the  following-  subject^ 
referred  to  it  at  earlier  meetin,2^s : 

1.  The  terminologx  of  preparatory  subjects;  defini- 
tions  of  "hour,"   "count."   "point,"   "exercise."  "period."  etc. 

2.  The  quality  of  preparation  for  college  as  demanding 
attention,  before  further  increase  in  quantity  of  preparatory 
subjects  is  attempted. 

3.  The  best  way  of  arriving  at  an  agreement  on  a  scale 
of  units  for  the  measure  of  admission  requirements. 

4.  The  desirability  of  agreeing  on  the  precise  use  of 
the  terms,  "programs  of  study,"  "curriculum."  and  "course 
of  stud}-." 

The  following  list  of  new  cpiestions  |)roposed  for  con- 
sitleration  at  the  meeting  was  sent  to  each  member : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  certificate  board  in  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  t.)f  the  .Middle 
States  and   Maryland. 

2.  The  movement  of  the  High  School  Teachers'  .\sso- 
ciation  of  Xew  York  City  fi>r  the  "reorganizatittn  of  second- 
ary education.'' 

3.  A  combination  of  the  examination  and  the  certifica- 
tion methods  of  admission  to  college. 

4.  The  desirability  of  the  use  by  all  institutions  of  the 
definitions  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Hoard  f«)r 
the  statement   of  their  admission   requirements. 
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5.  The  proper  use  of  the  term,  "honorable  dismissal." 

6.  The  undesirability  of  overvaluation  of  an  admission 
subject  as  a  means  of     encouragement  of  the  study  of  it. 

7.  The  urgency  of  the  need  of  a  new  history  require- 
ment and  of  a  new  syllabus  in  geometry. 

Attendance. 

In  accordance  with  the  call,  there  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Satur- 
day, January  28,  191 1,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  the  following  mem- 
bers, representing  the  organizations  indicated : 

President  George  E.  MacLean,  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  representing  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities, president. 

Headmaster  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  Academy,  repre- 
senting the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  vice- 
president. 

Professor  Nathaniel  F.  Davis,  Brown  University,  repre- 
senting the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate 
Board. 

Dean  Herman  V.  Ames,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
rei)resenting  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  ^Maryland. 

Principal  Frederick  L.  Bliss,  the  University  School  of 
Detroit,  representing  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools. 

Chancellor  James  H.  Kirkland,  Vanderbilt  University, 
representing  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  representing  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
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Dean  Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Williams  Collc^ye.  representin,!^ 
the  Xew  Eni;lan(l  Association  of  Collej^es  and  Preparatory 
Schools,   secretary-treasnrer. 

Till'    CONFKRKXCK. 

President  MacLean  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
snbmitted  a  telej?ram  from  the  I'nited  States  Commissioner 
of  Edncation.  Dr.  Elmer  E.  llrown,  statin^^^  that  he  would  he 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  conference,  and  that  he  had  re- 
quested Dr.  Kendric  C.  I>abcock  to  represent  the  lUircau  of 
Education  in  his  stead.  On  motion,  it  was  vote<l  that  Dr. 
Babcock  be  received  as  the  substitute  for  Dr.  I'rown  for 
this  conference. 

Dean  Ferry  submitted  his  accounts  as  treasurer  throui.jh 
the  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910,  showini^  a  balance  of 
$149.57  ^^"  hand,  and  asked  that  a  committee  of  audit  hi-  a])- 
pointed  for  the  approval  of  the  same.  On  motion,  it  was 
voted  that  such  a  committee  l)e  appointed  by  the  chair. 
President  MacLean  accordin<:jly  appomted  Professor  Davis 
and  Headma.ster  Farrand  to  constitute  the  auditinj.;  com- 
mittee. 

President  MacLean  called  for  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee, consistinp^  of  Headmaster  Farrand.  chairman. 
Princii)al   lUiss.  President  Pritchett,  and  Dean  Ferry. 

Report  of  Tin-;  Sun-CoMMiTTici:. 

Headmaster  Farrand  reported  that  there  ajjpeared  to  be 
no  need  at  present  of  any  action  on  the  subject  of  cpicstion  2, 
"The  qualitv  of  preparation  for  colle.cje  as  demandinjx  altoi- 
tion,  before  further  increase  in  (piantity  of  preparatory  sub- 
jects is  attempted,"  since  no  increases  in  the  ((uantity  of  the 
admission    requirements   of   the   collegfes  are   at   present   con- 
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templated,  so  far  as  is  known ;  and  that  question  3,  "The  best 
way  of  arriving  at  an  agreement  on  a  scale  of  units  for  the 
measure  of  admission  requirements,"  seemed  to  have  been 
solved  already  through  the  combined  influence  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  ami  the  National  Conference 
Committee. 

On  the  uses  of  the  terms,  "hour,"  "count,"  "point," 
"exercise,"  "period,"  etc.,  question  i,  Headmaster  Farrand 
reported  that  it  seemed  best  to  the  sub-committee  to  restrict 
the  use  of  the  term  "unit"  to  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools,  where  its  meaning,  as  a  standard  of  measurement, 
had  already  been  established  by  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  and  many  other  organizations  and  institu- 
tions; to  restrict  the  use  of  the  term  "hour"  in  similar  manner 
to  constitute  a  standard  of  measurement,  preferably  in  the 
sense  of  "semester-hour,"  of  the  work  of  the  colleges  and 
universities ;  to  use  the  terms  "period"  and  "exercise"  to  mean 
a  recitation,  lecture,  or  laboratory  session  in  the  secondary 
school  or  college,  respectively ;  and  to  use  henceforth  no  other 
terms  in  these  senses. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  report  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  these  terms,  with  an  amendment  that 
"hour"  mean  preferably  a  "year-hour"  instead  of  a  "semes- 
ter-hour;" and  that  the  sub-committee  be  requested  to  report 
at  the  afternoon  session  an  appropriate  form  of  statement 
for  the  publication  of  the  decisions  reached,  it  being  under- 
stood that  this  has  no  other  object  than  the  affording  of  a 
convenient  standard  of  measurement  for  the  work  of  the 
secondary    schools    and    colleges ;    and    to    report    also    with 
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regard  to  the  l)est  means  of  gaining  pnblicity  fur  this  state- 
ment. 

Headmaster  Farrand  reported  further  for  the  sul)-com- 
mittee  that  no  general  agreement  seemed  to  have  been 
reached  by  the  colleges  regarding  the  use  of  the-  terms, 
"programs  of  study."  "curriculum."  and  "course  of  study." 
question  4.  The  published  resolutions  of  the  committees  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities  were  citefl,  but  appeared  to 
the  sub-committee  to  lie  in  accord  with  the  present  usage  of 
but  few  of  the  colleges.  The  sub-committee  reported,  there- 
fore, that  it  seemed  unwise  to  take  action  until  some  common 
usage  of  these  terms  becomes  established  in  many  institu- 
tions. On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  this  cpiestion  be  referred 
back  t(^  the  sub-committee  for  further  cunsideratiim  and  re- 
port at  tlie  next  meeting. 

At  the  request  of  President  MacLean.  Dr.  I'.abcock  gave 
a  brief  report  of  the  present  plans  of  the  I'.ureau  ()f  I-Muca- 
tion,  with  particular  reference  to  his  own  appointment  to  the 
otifice  of  specialist  in  higher  education,  and  to  the  plans  which 
he  is  to  follow  out  in  his  new  position. 

Q>xsinp:R.\'noN  of  Ni:w  OrKsrioxs. 

President  MacLean  suggested  that  the  committee  take 
up  the  first  of  the  new  questions  proposed  for  this  conference. 

Concerning  question  i.  Dean  .\mes  gave  an  account  of 
the.  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  certificate  board  in 
the  .Association  of  Colleges  and  Prej)aratory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  anrl  Maryland,  explaining  that  the  number  of 
institutions  demanded  by  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
board   had   not  yet   signified  their  dc^iri'  to  joju   in   the  plan. 
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No  action  being  suggested,  it  was  by  common  consent  agreed 
that  the  report  of  Dean  Ames  be  accepted,  and  that  question 
3  be  next  taken  up.  question  2  being  deferred  until  after  the 
questions  concerning  methods  of  admission  should  both  have 
been  considered. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  committee  adjourn  at 
I  P.  M.  for  lunch,  and  the  invitation  of  President  Pritchett, 
that  the  committee  be  his  guests  for  luncheon  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  was  accepted. 

On  reassembling  at  2 :5o  P.  I\I.,  a  report  was  received 
from  Chancellor  Kirkland,  concerning  the  progress  of  a 
movement  in  the  Southern  states  which  has  for  its  purpose 
the  strengthening  and  safeguarding  of  the  certificate  method 
of  admission.  He  referred  in  this  connection  to  the  thorough 
review  of  the  certificate  system  made  by  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  at 
its  sixteenth  annual  meeting,  Nov.  3-5,  1910,  and  to  the  ex- 
cellent bibliography  of  this  subject  recently  published  by  that 
association. 

Headmaster  Farrand,  as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
to  which  the  formulation  of  a  statement  had  been  referred, 
submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  that  this  committee  recommends,  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  and  to  secure  uniformity : 

( I )  That  the  term  "unit"  be  used  only  as  a  measure  of 
work  done  in  secondary  schools,  and  that  the  term  "period" 
])e  used  to  denote  a  recitation,  or  equivalent  exercise,  in  a 
secondary  school. 
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(2)  That  tlic  term  "hour""  he  restricted  to  use  in  lueas- 
urinsj^  collei^e  work,  and  that  the  term  "exercise"  l)e  to  deimtc 
a  recitation,  lecture,  or  laboratory  period  in  a  collej^e. 

(3)  That  "unit"  be  used  as  defined  by  this  committee, 
the  Carnciiie  Foundation,  and  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  and  that  "hour"'  be  used  preferably  in  the  sense 
of  year-hour. 

(4)  That  the  use  of  other  terms  snch  as  "count."  "point.'" 
"credit."  etc..  in  any  of  these  senses  be  discontinued. 

C>n  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  president  and  secretary- 
treasurer  be  authorized  to  publish  and  circulate  this  resolu- 
tion in  such  manner  as  may  seem  to  them  best. 

Following  the  discussion  of  question  3.  Dean  i-'erry 
presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  with- 
out dissent : 

Rcsolz'cd,  that  the  committee  indorses  the  movement  of 
various  colleges  in  the  direction  of  attaching  weight  to  the 
school  record  of  each  candidate,  in  connection  with  hi>  eji- 
trance  examination,  and  recommends  to  the  colleges  that 
such  records  be  regularly  used  as  an  aid  in  determining  the 
candidate's  fitness  for  admission  to  college. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  consideration  of  (jnes- 
tion  2  be  jxjstponed  until  the  next  meeting. 

lly  common  consent,  question  4  was  passed  by,  inasnnicli 
as  it  was  considered  at  some  length  at  the  meeting  of  npij. 

Question  5  was  next  discussed,  and  Dean  Ferry  i)resented 
the  following  resolution  with  regard  to  it : 

Resolved,  that  "honorable  dismissal"  should  be  granted 
to   students   in   school  or  college  only   when   the   scholarship 
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and   conduct   are   such   as   to   warrant   continuance   in   the   in- 
stitution issuing^  the  same. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  action  on  this  question 
be  deferred,  and  that  Dean  Ferry  be  requested  to  obtain  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject  and  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  question  6  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

President  AlacLean  appointed,  as  a  nominating  com- 
mittee for  the  suggestion  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
Professor  Davis,  Headmaster  Farrand.  and  Principal  Bliss. 

After  discussion  of  question  7.  it  was  moved  and  voted 
that  this  question  be  laid  on  the  table,  inasmuch  as  the  sub- 
ject presented  by  it  is  now  being  considered  by  various  or- 
ganizations. 

The  nominating  committee  reported  through  its  chair- 
man. Professor  Davis,  its  recommendation  that  the  present 
officers  be  nominated  for  continuance  through  another  year. 
( )n  motion,  it  was  voted  that  this  report  be  accepted.  The 
officers  were  then  duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  as 
follows : 

President,   President   George   E.   MacLean. 

rice-Prcsidcnt,   Headmaster  Wilson  Farrand. 

Secretary-Treasurer,    Dean    Frederick    C.    Ferry. 
On  motion,   it  was  voted  that  the   sub-committee,  consist- 
ing of  Headmaster  Farrand,  chairman,  Principal  Bliss,  Presi- 
dent   Pritchett,    and    Dean    Ferry,    be    continued    and    report 
again  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
mittee be  extended  to  President  Pritchett  and  to  the  Carnegie 
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Foundation  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Teachinii-  for  the  hospi- 
tality received  at  this  meeting^. 
Adjourned  at  4:30  P.   ^T. 

Fredkkick    C    Fkkkn'.    Secretary-Treasurer. 

Tjii-:  Skckktarv.  Mr.  President,  it  is  necessary  for  nie 
to  have  some  instructions  hefore  we  proceed  further.  Dr. 
Fellows  told  mc  that  these  meetinc^s  are  exclusively  for  the 
institutions  concerned.  .Am  I  expected  to  exclude  reporters? 
In  brief,  what  is  your  desire  as  to  .t'^ivinf];'  rejjorts  of  these 
proceedine^s  to  the  press?  I  think  it  would  be  projier  at  this 
time  to  have  some  definite  action  taken  and  a  policy 
announced. 

The  President.  That  is  a  matter  which  rests  entirely 
with  the  Association  to  determine. 

President  James.  Our  usual  custom  has  been  to  have 
the  mectinsTS  open  only  to  the  members,  and  to  s])ecial  repre- 
sentatives anil  others  who  may  be  invited  to  attend. 

The  President.  I^'nless  there  is  some  objection  to  the 
statement,  it  will  be  taken  as  the  principle  on  which  we  shoidd 
base  our  procedure. 

The  Secretary.  By  .some  inadvertence,  the  name  <>f 
President  Baker  was  omitted  from  our  last  Proceedinj^s  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  standards  of  American  univer- 
sities. I  think  it  should  be  kudwn  that  he  beionj^s  to  that 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  this  communication  from  th- 
University  Club  of  .Minneajxtlis.  which  shouM  be  read  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy : 
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The  University  Club  of  Minneapolis,  Oct.  17,  191 1. 
Dr.  Guy  P.  Benton, 

Secretary   National  Association  of  State  Universities. 
Dear  Sir: 

Kindlv  announce  to  the  Association  at  its  meetingf.  Hiat 
the  University  Chib  will  be  open  to  all  delegates,  and  they 
are  invited  to  make  use  of  the  rooms.  Privilege  cards  have 
been  mailed  to  each  delegate. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  J.  Morley, 

Secretary. 

President  James.  ^.\r.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask, 
in  view  of  the  number  of  papers  which  cannot  be  read,  if  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  advance  our  program  so  as  to  finish 
by  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock. 

The  President.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
President  ]\IcVey,  the  representative  of  President  Bryan, 
and  Acting  President  Hughes,  as  to  whether  they  have  any 
objection  to  having  the  program  jnished  through  so  that  we 
may  conclude  by  one  o'clock  to-morrow. 

President  AIcVey.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  it  so, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  the  Association  tn  the  change  in  the  ])rogram? 

President  James.  I  move  that  the  secretary  be  author- 
ized to  rearrange  the  program,  and  that  arrangements  be 
made  to  close  by  one  o'clock  to-morrow,  if  possible. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President.  I  announce  as  the  auditing  committee. 
Presidents  Venable  and  Avres. 
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Till-:  Skckktakv.  1  sug^sji-est  tliat,  before  wc  enter  upon 
the  protjram  of  the  morninq;.  we  take  into  consideration  the 
sui^g^estion  of  our  president  as  to  a  rearran,£jenient  of  our 
committees  and  the  formation  of  such  new  committees  as 
may  be  thought  desirable.  If  such  committees  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  all.  they  should  be  appointed  now.  .\  ci>nsidera- 
tion  of  the  president's  suggestion  as  to  enlarj^inj;-  our  li.st  of 
special  members  would  also  be  in  order. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  a  ct)mmittee  on  commit- 
tees and  meml)ershi])  be  appointed. 

President  Hill.  I  notice  that  three  of  the  live  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  reorganization  of  education,  includ- 
ing Chairman  llryan.  are  not  in  attendance  at  this  meeting  " 
of  the  Association.  I  have  not  been  authorized  to  speak  for 
the  committee,  but  have  had  some  correspondence  with  the 
chairman  and  with  President  Baker;  and  I  have  thought  it 
would  be  only  fair  to  the  other  memliers  of  the  committee, 
to  this  Association,  and  to  President  Baker,  who  has  brought 
this  matter  before  us.  for  some  member  of  the  committee  to 
refer  to  the  subject  of  such  a  reorganization  of  tiie  curricula 
of  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  such  a  read- 
justment of  our  college  entrance  requirements  as  will  enable 
students  to  enter  college,  and  thus  eventuallv  to  receive  their 
baccalaureate  degrees,  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  now  possible. 
The  ojiinion  of  the  committee  as  a  whole  1  am  not  in  a  j/osi- 
tion  to  .state.  President  Baker's  paper.  i)resented  at  the 
National  Education  Association  meeting  last  summer,  has 
been  read  by  members  of  the  committee,  and.  ]ierhaps.  l)y 
other  members  of  the  Association:  and  I  wish  to  say.  as  one 
member  of  the  committee,  that  I  think  the  topic  one  worthy 
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of  consideration  by  the  x\ssociation,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  I 
at^ree  with   President  Baker. 

I  want  particnlarly  to  say  just  a  word  on  one  point.  I 
think  the  question  of  at^e  is  important  in  determining  the 
standards  for  admission  to  universities  and  other  higher 
educational  institutions ;  though,  of  course,  we  cannot  settle 
the  question  of  the  length  of  school  curricula  on  a  mechanical 
basis.  Xow,  the  American  college  has  been,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure is,  and  always  ought  to  be,  the  culmination  of  secondary 
education;  that  is,  the  American  college  is  intended  for 
advanced  general  and  humanistic  education,  and  not  for 
specialization.  I  think,  therefore,  that  President  Baker  is 
correct  in  believing  that  the  college  age  should  be  from  six- 
teen to  twenty,  instead  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two,  and 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  in  the  development  of  our 
educational  system  that  will  make  it  possible  to  obtain  a  B.  A. 
degree  earlier,  so  that  the  student's  general  culture  may  be 
completed  without  delaying  too  long  the  period  of  profes- 
sional preparation  for  his  life  work. 

The  point  that  he  has  emphasized  is  the  waste  of  time 
in  the  elementary  school.  We  may  not  be  able  to  control 
the  system  in  vogue  there ;  but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  about  two  years  are  wasted,  and  that  we  could  accom- 
plish as  much  in  six  years  as  we  now  do  in  eight.  Students 
could  thus  enter  the  university  at  sixteen ;  or,  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  period  of  secondary  education  by  two  years  thus 
made  possible,  the\-  might  enter  at  the  present  age  and  the 
state  university  could  build  upon  a  substantial  basis  of  general 
culture. 

Take  the  situation  in  New  York  state  as  an  illustration. 
I  will  take  an  extreme  case.     In  one  cit\-,  they  covered  in  six 
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years  what  we  would  ordinarily  suppose  to  be  the  work  of 
the  elementary  school  grades.  During"  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  the  pupils  were  introduced  to  new  textb(X)ks 
covering  the  same  ground  they  had  already  covered.  In 
other  w^ords,  I  found  that  in  that  state  the  children  in  the 
public  schools  were  spending  most  of  the  time  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  getting  ready  for  a  formal  examination  to 
admit  them  to  the  high  schools,  and  that  there  was  virtually 
nothing  new  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  curric- 
ulum. 

In  Kansas  City  and  elsewhere,  the  entire  elementary 
curriculum  is  covered  in  seven  years.  Students  from  Kansas 
City  go  to  our  university  and  other  good  universities,  without 
finding  the  work  too  difficult,  after  four  years  in  high  school. 
In  the  elementary  school  conducted  by  our  school  of  educa- 
tion, we  have  been  carrying  on  in  seven  grades  all  the  work 
that  is  Usually  done  in  eight.  1  am  convinced  that,  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  that  school  thoroughly  organized,  the  same 
work  can  be  done  in  six  years.  As  it  is,  in  the  seven  years 
the  jntpils  are  aljundantly  fitted  for  high  school  work. 

Xow,  if  that  can  be  done,  why  retain  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades?  If  two  years  can  be  saved  in  the  elementary 
schools,  students  could  enter  the  university  two  years  earlier 
than  now,  or,  if  secondary  education  can  be  extended  accord- 
ingly, we  can  receive  students  into  the  universities  at  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  two  years  further  advanced  in  their  work 
tlian  they  are  now  at  the  time  of  matriculation. 

The  President.     Is  this  subject  open  for  discus.Mon? 

President  Hill.     I  think  i^  might  be  made  an  order. 
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Tile  president  then  appointed  committees,  as   follows : 

Nominating-  committee,  Presidents  A^an  Hise,  James,  and 
Baker. 

Committee  on  committees  and  membership,  Presidents 
Ellis,  ]\Ic\'ey.  James,  Gault,  and  Kane. 

Committee  on  resolutions.  Presidents  Patterson,  Baker, 
and  Dnniway. 

The  President.  It  appears  that  the  committee  on  re- 
organization of  education  cannot  report.  President  James 
suggests  that  the  committee  on  national  university  can  report 
at  an\-  time.  It  might  be  well  for  us  to  proceed  with  the 
program.  We  will  now  hear  a  paper  on  "Central  Boards  of 
Control,"  by  President  A'an  Hise. 

President  Van  Hise.  Mr.  President,  and  members  of 
the  Association,  this  subject  is  one  of  such  importance,  that 
I  have  written  a  paper  of  some  length,  and  it  presents  the 
facts  in  considerable  detail.  It  seemed  advisable  to  discuss, 
not  only  the  general  principles,  but  also  the  present  situation 
in  several  of  the  states,  and  that  ])art  of  the  paper  is  some- 
what long.  So  far  as  I  can  do  so  I  will  summarize ;  but  the 
entire  pajier  will  be  printed  in  the  published  Proceedings. 


Central  Boards  of  Control 

BY 

Charles  Richard  Van  Hise 
President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

Before  the  principles  concerning  central  boards  of  control 
can  be  considered  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  statement  of  the 
facts.     I   shall  confine  my  discussion  to  state-  educational  in- 
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stitutions  of  hit^her  grade  ;  lliat  is  to  sa\ .  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  excluded  from  consideration. 

Cu\ssiFicATi()\  oi'*  Statics. 

As  to  the  scope  of  the  publicly  supported  higher  institu- 
tions the  states  differ  greatly  among  themselves. 

In  a  first  group  of  states  the  universities  comprise  all  of 
the  higher  educational  work  of  the  state  with  the  exception  of 
the  normal  schools ;  that  is.  they  cover,  in  addition  to  liberal 
arts,  the  professional  schools  so  far  as  they  exist,  including 
agriculture,  engineering,  law.  medicine,  mining,  etc. 

In  a  second  group  of  states  there  is  in  each  a  single  higher 
institution,  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  which  in 
some  cases  is  now  expanding  so  as  to  take  on  some  of  the 
features  of  a  university. 

In  a  third  group  of  states  are  two  or  more  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  at  different  localities. 

The  states  of  the  first  group,  having  a  single  university, 
are  as  follows:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Idaho,  Illi- 
miis,  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin, Wyoming. 

The  states  of  the  second  group,  those  having  an  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college,  are  as  follows:  Connecticut. 
Maryland.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey  (Rut- 
gers College,  so  far  as  same  is  a  state  institution).  New  ^'ork 
(Cornell,  so  far  as  this  university  is  a  state  institution).  IVnn- 
sylvania   f State  College),  Rhode  Island    (State  College). 

The  states  of  the  third  group,  having  two  or  more  higher 
educational  institutions  at  different  localities,  are  as  follows: 
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Alabama,    2 : 
Colorado,  3 : 

Delaware^  2 : 

Florida,    2  : 
Georgia,  3: 

Indiana,   2 : 
Iowa,   2 : 

Kansas,   2 : 

Michioan,   3  : 

Alississi|)])i,   3  : 


University  of  Alabama. 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

University  of  Colorado. 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
State  School  of  Mines. 

Delaware  College. 

State   College   for   Colored    Students. 

University  of  Florida. 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. 

University  of  Georgia. 
Georgia  School  of  Technology. 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. 

Indiana  University. 
Purdue  University. 

State  University  of  Iowa. 
Iowa    State    College    of    Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

University  of  Kansas. 
Kansas    State   Agricultural    College. 
University  of  Michigan. 
Michigan  Agricultural   College. 
Michigan  College  of  Mines. 

University  of  Mississippi. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 
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jSIontana.    3  :  University  of  Montana. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 
Montana  State  School  of  Mines. 

Xew    Mexico.   3:      University  of  New   Mexico. 

New   Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 
New  Mexico  School  of  Mines. 

.\orth  Camlina.  3  :    University  of  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  College  of  .Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
for  the  Colored  Race. 

North    Dakc^ta,    2 :  University  of  North  Dakota. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

Ohio.   3:  Ohio  State  University. 

Ohio  University. 
Miami  University. 

Oklahoma,  2:  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma  .Agricultural  and   Mechan- 
ical College. 
Oregon.  2:  University  of  Oregon. 

Oregon   State  Agricultural   College. 

South  Carolina.  3:    University  of  South  Carolina. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College. 
South  Carolina   Military  y\cademy. 

South    Dakota.    3 :  University  of  South   Dakota. 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 
State  School  nf  Mines. 
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Texas,   2 :  University  of  Texas. 

Agricultural   and    Mechanical  .College 
of  Texas. 

Utah,  2 :  University  of  Utah. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah. 

Virginia,  4:  University  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Virginia  Military  Institute. 
College  of  William  and  Mary. 

Washington,  2 :         University  of  Washington. 

State  College  of  W^ashington. 

From  the  alx)ve  it  is  seen  that  in  twenty-three  states  there 
are  fifty-eight  institutions,  an  average  of  2.5. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  publicly  supported 
normal  colleges  in  a  number  of  states.  In  the  different 
states  the  number  of  normal  schools  varies  from  one  to 
eighteen.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  normal  schools  have 
professional  courses  two  years  in  length  beyond  the  high 
school  course,  and  in  many  of  them,  in  addition,  preparatory 
work ;  but  in  a  number  of  states,  these  schools  are  called 
normal  colleges,  have  courses  of  three  or  four  years  in  length, 
and  give  degrees. 

Gkxkkal  S'iatkmkxt  oi*  the  Problem. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
among  educators  that  it  is  advantageous  to  combine  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  and  all  of  the  professional  schools,  making 
a  single  university  for  a  given  state.  The  separation  of  a 
part  of  higher  education  into  a  university,  another  part  into  an 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  another  into  a  school  of 
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niiiK's,  as  will  be  explained  below,  necessarily  results  in  tlnpli- 
eation.  Where  all  are  combinetl  in  a  sintjle  institntiim  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  single  college  of  liberal  arts,  including  the 
languages,  the  modern  humanities  of  political  economy,  polit- 
ical science,  history,  and  sociology,  and  the  pure  sciences, 
which  together  are  like  the  palm  of  the  hand  from  which 
spring  the  fingers  of  applied  knowledge — medicine,  law,  en- 
gineering, agriculture,  etc.  With  concentration  of  fimds  it  i> 
possible  to  have  each  department  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts 
strongly  manned  and  thus  develop  the  advanced  work  of  a  true 
university.  This  in  a  state  can  be  accomplished  in  a  single 
university  with  an  amount  of  money  which  if  subdivided  would 
render  it  impossible.  Unfortunately,  too  frec|uentl\-  the  de- 
sire of  dilTerent  communities  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  state 
has  led  to  subdivision  of  higher  education  clearly  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  state.  The  results  of  subdivision 
are  especially  disastrous  in  those  states  the  resources  of  which 
are  comparatively  small.  From  a  prominent  educator  in  one 
of  these  I  have  the  following  statement :  "The  disadvantages 
of  the  system  are  duplication  of  work,  diffusion  of  energy,  in- 
sufficient financial  support  for  any  institution,  the  preponder- 
ance of  local  opinion  and  requirements,  and  consequent  in- 
adequacy in  view  of  the  educational  requirements  of  the  day." 
If  in  all  the  states  the  situation  was  that  of  the  group,  in 
which  there  is  only  a  single  higher  educational  institution  sup- 
ported by  public  funds  in  addition  to  the  normal  schools,  the 
question  of  a  central  board  of  control  would  probalily  not  have 
become  an  important  one,  since  in  such  cases  a  single  board 
of  trustees  or  regents  has  the  control  of  all  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  a  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  normal  schools,  in- 
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eluding  that  cf  the  university,  the  agricultural  college,  the 
mining  school,  etc. 

The  problem  which  has  arisen  with  reference  to  central 
boards  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  states  in  which 
there  are  two  or  more  higher  educational  institutions,  aside 
from  the  normal  schools,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  each 
to  extend  the  scope  of  its  work  and  to  increase  its  grade,  with 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  duplication  of  work.  Indeed,  in 
those  states  in  which  there  are  two  or  more  institutions  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  duplication  is  necessary. 

In  the  university  there  must  be  the  pure  sciences.  The 
applied  sciences  of  agriculture  and  engineering  must  be  based 
upon  pure  science.  The  same  is  true  of  mining.  Therefore 
it  is  inevitable  that  where  a  state  has  a  university,  an  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college,  and  a  school  of  mines,  each  of 
these  institutions  must  have  a  department  of  physics  and  a  de- 
partment of  chemistry.  Also,  for  any  educated  man  at  least 
some  knowledge  of  the  humanities  is  necessary ;  hence  it  is 
inevitable  that  in  each  of  these  institutions  there  shall  be 
studies  in  English  and  economics,  and,  in  those  of  higher 
grade,  French  and  German. 

As  the  ambitions  of  the  schools  grow  there  is  a  tendency 
for  those  which  have  been  founded  especially  for  professional 
work  to  expand  in  the  ])ure  sciences  and  the  humanities,  so 
that  they  shall  cover  a  large  ])art  of  the  same  field  of  knowl- 
edge as  the  universities. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  duplication  that  has  appeared. 
Many  of  the  colleges  which  were  primarily  agricultural  have 
been  called  agricultural  and  rnechanical.  The  result  of  this 
has  been  that  in  a  number  of  them  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
work  has  not  been  confined  to  that  which  strictly  appertains  to 
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agriculture,  hut  has  gone  on  to  the  formation  of  engineering; 
schools.  In  the  universities  also  engineering  scIkjoIs  have 
developed.  Thus  in  a  numher  of  states  there  are  two  en- 
gineering schools.  For  instance,  in  Iowa  and  in  Kansas, 
states  which  do  not  present  especially  numerous  or  difficult 
engineering  prohlems,  there  are  large  schools  of  engineering 
both  at  the  universities  and  at  the  agricultural  colleges. 

To  a  less  extent  the  same  situation  obtains  in  a  number 
of  other  states.  In  a  state  where  two  or  more  institutions 
exist,  each  with  ambitious  officers  and  governing  board,  and 
their  work  seriously  overlapping,  the  representatives  of  each 
go  before  the  state  legislature  with  requests  for  money  not 
only  to  expand  their  courses  but  to  increase  their  efficiency. 
The  legislators  are  therefore  confronted  with  requests  to  vote 
for  grants  for  the  same  purposes  to  two  or  more  institutions. 
This  naturally  irritates  them ;  they  feel  that  to  grant  these  re- 
quests will  involve  unnecessary  expenditures,  and  they  find 
themselves  unable  satisfactorily  to  limit  the  scope  of  tlie  insti- 
tutions. This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  the  overlapping  and 
conflicting  institutions  should  be  placed  under  a  single  govern- 
ing board,  upon  which  is  imposed  the  duty  of  eliminating  lui- 
necessary  duplication  and  defining  scopes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  attitude  of  the  legislators  in  this 
matter,  where  the  above  condition  exists,  is  sound,  and  that  a 
central  board  will  be  inevitable,  unless  the  officers  and  boards 
of  the  ditlferent  institutions  in  a  state  cooperate  in  delimiting 
the  fields  of  knowledge  which  each  institution  is  to  cover,  and 
thus  reduce  overlapping  to  a  minimum.  If  I  understand  the 
facts  correctly,  this  is  the  situation  in  Indiana.  There  the  state 
university  has  pure  science,  liberal  arts,  law,  medicine,  educa- 
tion.   At  Purdue  are  the  applied  sciences  of  engineering  and 
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agriculture.  The  cooperation  in  this  case  is  the  result  of  con- 
ferences of  the  presidents  and  their  appreciation  that  only  by 
placing  the  interests  of  the  state  of  Indiana  above  that  of  their 
respective  institutions  could  a  conflict  in  the  legislature  be 
avoided  which  would  be  likely  to  be  disadvantageous  to  both. 

However,  the  difficulties  are  not  fully  overcome  by  an 
agreement  as  to  scope,  foi  even  with  sharp  delimitation  of 
fields,  if  the  institutions  go  before  the  legislature  independently, 
each  will  press  for  as  large  an  appropriation  as  practicable.  A 
part  of  the  legislature  will  be  interested  in  one  institution,  a 
part  in  the  other,  and  a  third  group  wall  be  primarily  inter- 
ested, not  in  either  institution,  but  in  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
From  such  financial  rivalry  there  is  sure  to  arise  bad  feeling 
between  the  institutions  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  legislature. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  if  cooperation  is  to  succeed  it  must  go 
further  than  delimitation  of  educational  fields ;  it  must  extend 
to  financial  cooperation. 

So  far  as  I  knov»^,  the  only  states  in  which  formal  coopera- 
tion exists  are  Kansas  and  Oregon. 

In  Kansas  a  very  interesting  step  has  recently  been  taken 
to  coordinate  the  w^ork  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
without  destroying  existing  boards.  The  last  legislature  of 
the  state  of  Kansas  passed  an  act  abolishing  the  boards  of  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Kansas,  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  the  state  normal  schools,  and  creating  a  board  of 
control  of  three  men  to  be  paid  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year,  said 
board  to  have  all  the  powers  of  the  boards  of  the  three  institu- 
tions named.  Fortunately,  as  it  seems  to  me,  this  act  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Stubbs,  after  advice  from  many  of  the 
college  administrators  of  America.  Before  so  doing  (and  the 
entire  following  statement  I  quote  from  Chancellor  Strong), 
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"The  governor  asked  the  boards  of  regents  of  the  three  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  whether  tliey  would  agree  to  meet 
together  and  organize  as  a  commission  on  higher  education, 
the  commission  to  contain  three  committees  to  be  composed,  in 
the  case  of  each,  of  one  member  from  each  board ;  the  com- 
mittees to  be,  first,  on  efficiency ;  second,  on  coordination  of 
work ;  tliird,  on  business  management.  The  boards  agreed  to 
this,  and  the  committees  were  called  together  by  the  governor 
and  organized  into  a  commission  on  higher  education  with  the 
governor  as  chairman,  and  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  a^  secretary.  The  three  committees  as  noted  above 
were  organized  with  one  member  from  each  board  of  regents. 
"These  committees  have  already  done  a  considerable 
amount  of  valuable  work.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  commis- 
sion has  no  legal  authority  at  the  present  time.  The. authority 
still  lies  with  the  boards  of  regents  of  the  separate  institutions. 
The  indication  is  that  this  commission  through  its  committees 
will  be  able  to  do  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  state  in  speaking 
in  an  authoritative  manner  in  regard  to  the  internal  affairs  (if 
each  institution,  making  such  recommendations  as  may  seem 
wise,  and  showing  clearly  to  the  state  the  condition  of  the  in- 
stitutions as  to  salaries,  incomes,  etc.  It  affords  an  opiKirtunity 
also  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  very  difficult  question  of  co- 
ordination of  work  with  the  agricultural  college  as  separate 
from  the  university.  There  is  a  fair  chance  that  this  method 
may  ])rove  to  be  a  solution  o{  the  question  of  administration  in 
the  states  where  the  institutions  just  noted  are  separate.  This 
result  seems  possible  because  it  combines  the  legal  indr- 
pendcnce  of  each  institution  in  regard  to  its  own  inti-rnal 
ailministration  with  the  coordination  of  all  and  oversight  by  a 
sin"]e  Ixtard  or  commission.     I  think  it  is  likelv  that  it  will  Ik* 
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proposed  to  the  next  legislature  to  enact  into  law  what  is  sub- 
stantially the  present  method  of  administration." 

Another  state  in  which  there  is  cooperation  of  independent 
boards  is  Oregon.  In  that  state  the  university  is  at  Eugene, 
and  the  agricultural  college  at  Corvallis.  Each  institution  has 
a  separate  board  of  regents.  I  am  informed  by  President 
Campbell  that  for  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a 
separate  board  of  four_,  appointed  by  the  governor,  each  for 
a  term  of  four  years^  known  as  the  board  of  higher  curricula. 
He  says :  "The  special  function  of  this  board  is  to  pass  on  all 
the  courses  offered  at  the  university  and  at  the  agricultural 
college,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication  of 
work.  It  is  within  the  power  of  this  board  to  determine  ab- 
solutely what  work  shall  be  given  at  each  institution  and  what 
work  shall  not  be  given.  Already  the  board  has  removed  the 
department  of  mining  and  the  department  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering from  the  university,  placing  them  at  the  agricultural 
college ;  and  has  also  given  the  university  the  school  of  educa- 
tion and  the  school  of  commerce  (of  the  higher  grade)  and 
the  department  of  chemical  engineering,  excluding  these  from 
the  college." 

Thus  in  Oregon,  as  in  Kansas,  we  have  provision  for 
limitation  of  scope,  but  apparently  no  mandatory  provision 
for  cooperation  in  finance  in  either  state. 

In  the  third  group  of  states,  each  having  two  or  more 
higher  educational  institutions,  as  the  institutions  were  founded 
they  were  placed  under  independent  boards,  following  the 
current  practice  with  reference  to  higher  education.  It  was 
only  as  the  institutions  grew  in  strength  that  the  difficulties 
indicated  have  arisen.  Consequently  for  a  majority  of  the 
states  of  this  large  group  the  different  institutions  in  the  same 
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state  are  still  governeil  by  independent  boards.  'IMie  excep- 
tions to  this  are  the  following^:  Florida.  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Mississippi,  Montana.  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  West  Vir- 
ginia.    Each  of  these  will  be  briefly  considered. 

Florida. — In  Florida,  in  1905.  a  board  of  control  of  five 
was  created,  to  serve  without  compensation  except  expenses. 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  four  years  ami 
from  the  different  sections  of  the  state,  from  citizens  who  have 
resided  in  these  sections  at  least  ten  years ;  but  no  appointment 
may  be  from  any  county  in  which  any  of  the  institutions  arc 
located.  This  board  has  control  of  the  state  university  at 
Gainesville  which  includes  a  normal  department  for  men,  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  at  Talla- 
hassee, the  Florida  State  College  for  Women  at  Tallahassee, 
the  Normal  Colored  School  at  Tallahassee,  and  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  Deaf,  and  Dumb  at  St.  Augustine.  While  the 
institutions  are  placed  under  the  complete  management  and 
control  of  the  board  according  to  one  section  of  the  law  ( 19), 
by  another  section  ( 15  )  it  is  provided  that  the  board  of  control 
"shall  act  in  conjunction  with,  but  at  all  times  under  and  sub- 
ject to  the  control  and  supervision  of,  the  state  l)oard  of 
education."^ 

The  state  board  of  educaticjn  consists  of  the  governor,  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  attorney-general,  the  state  treasurer, 
and  the  state  superintendent  of  ])ublic  instruction.  In  general 
this  board  has  power  over  the  general  educati<jnal  interests  of 
the  state. 

The  incidents  which  followed  in  connection  with  this 
change  are  described  by  President  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie 
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Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching'  in  the  fourth 
rci)ort  of  the  Foundation  (p]).  93-95),  and  from  his  narrative 
the  following  is  taken. 

Prior  to  1905  there  were  six  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Florida  supported  at  least  in  part  by  the  state.  These 
colleges  were  of  low  grade.  The  law  of  1906  abolished  them 
all  and  established  the  institutions  mentioned.  Dr.  Andrew 
Shedd  was  selected  as  the  president  of  the  state  university,  and 
he  served  for  the  year  1905-6.  Almost  immediately  the  board 
of  education  claimed  supervision  over  the  board  of  control, 
and  this  claim  the  attorney-general  upheld.  When  the  second 
year  the  board  of  control  reelected  Dr.  Shedd  as  president,  the 
board  of  education  refused  to  accept  him.  The  result  was  a 
deadlock  which  was  relieved  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Shedd. 
The  board  of  control  then  elected  as  president  oi  the  university 
Dr.  A.  A.  Murphree  of  the  women's  college,  which  election 
was  approved  by  the  board  of  education. 

According  to  President  Pritchett's  account,  the  reason 
for  the  failure  of  the  state  board  of  education  to  approve  the 
election  of  President  Shedd  was  his  insistence  upon  standards 
rather  than  numbers ;  but,  fortunately  for  education  in  Flori- 
da, his  successor  stated  that  he  would  stand  or  fall  on  the  same 
platform. 

President  Murphree  reports  that  the  adoption  of  a  state 
board  of  control  for  the  above  institutions  has  worked  ad- 
mirably, and  under  no  circumstances  would  he  "go  back  to  the 
independent  boards  and  their  scrambles  at  each  meeting  of  the 
legislature  for  support  of  their  respective  institutions."  But 
he  says  that  unless  the  work  of  the  institutions  is  accurately 
differentiated  the  plan  would  be  thoroughly  bad,  "because  of 
the  friction  it  would  necessarily  produce  in   the  institutions 
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carrying-  similar  departments."  He  says  the  plan  "has  enabled 
the  state  to  build  up  larger  and  better  institutions.  It  has 
unified  our  higher  educational  scheme.  It  has  resulted  in  a 
more  perfect  and  better  understood  relation  between  the  high 
schools  and  the  colleges,  and  our  entire  educational  system  has 
been  quickened  and  stimulated."  He  knows  of  no  disadvan- 
tages, except  that  he  regards  the  supervisory  power  of  the 
state  board  of  education  over  the  state  board  of  control  as  an 
imwise  provision,  which,  unless  remedied,  may  give  trouble. 

Georgia. — In  Georgia  the  control  of  the  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  rests  with  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  congressional 
district,  four  from  the  state  at  large,  two  at  Athens,  together 
with  the  following  ex-officio  members :  the  governor,  George 
Foster  Peabody,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
School  of  Technology,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  the  president  of 
the  lx)ard  of  conunissioners  of  the  Industrial  College  for 
Colored  Youths,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  a]i- 
pointive  members  are  designated  by  the  governor  with  the  ct)n- 
sent  of  the  senate.  The  terms  of  office  are  for  eight  years, 
four  trustees  being  appointed  every  two  years.  The  com- 
pensation is  $4  per  diem  and  expenses. 

Absence  for  two  consecutive  meetings  without  gond  and 
satisfactory  cause  in  writing  vacates  the  office  of  trustee,  and 
absence  for  three  consecutive  meetings  for  any  cause  vacates 
the  office.  Another  interesting  provision  is  one  which  states 
that  it  is  the  dutv    i>f   tlu-    trustees,    so    far   as   can    be    fione 
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without  detriment  to  other  departments,  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  regular  course  for  bachelor  of  arts,  in  order  that 
such  course  shall  not  be  subordinate  to  any  other  in  the  insti- 
tution. Another  clause  provides  that  the  efficiency  of  the  two 
literary  societies  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  trustees  in  order  to 
encourage  oratory  and  composition  among  the  students.^ 

The  university  proper  and  the  state  college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  are  at  Athens.  The  Georgia  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  at  Milledgeville,  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Rock  College,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Grif- 
fin, the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  at  Dahlonega,  the 
Medical  College  of  the  University  of  Georgia  at  Augusta,  the 
Technological  School  at  Atlanta,  the  Georgia  State  Industrial 
College  for  Colored  Youth  at  Savannah,  are  made  branches  of 
the  university,  and  are  governed  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  the  several  acts  incorporating  the  same.^  The  im- 
mediate control  and  government  of  the  branch  institutions 
situated  elsewhere  than  at  Athens  are  by  local  boards  or  com- 
missions, the  size  of  which,  the  terms  of  office,  and  mode 
of  appointment  differ.  In  each  of  the  boards  there  is  an  ex- 
ecutive committee,  which  committee  is  sometimes  composed  of 
local  trustees  and  sometimes  of  non-residents ;  but  in  one  case 
none  of  the  executive  committee  are  local  members. 

Thus,  while  in  theory  Georgia  is  a  state  in  which  the 
various  institutions  are  under  a  single  board,  in  practice  they 
are  very  largely  under  separate  boards.  Chancellor  Barrow 
informs  me  that  the  method  of  government  involves  many  dif- 
ficulties, and  that  the  cooperation  thus  far  between  the  dif- 


'  Code  of  State  of  Georgia,  Vol.  I,  1895,  pp.  356-362. 
-Catalog  of  University  of  Georgia,  1910-11.   pp.   7-9. 
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ferent  boards  has  resulted  merely  in  making-  the  relations 
between  the  general  board  and  the  separate  boards  more 
intimate. 

loiva. — Iowa  is  one  of  the  states  in  which  the  difficulties 
of  overlapping  already  described  reached  an  acute  stage 
several  years  ago.  There  are  in  that  state  the  University  of 
Iowa  at  Iowa  City,  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  at  Ames,  and  the  State  Teachers'  College  at 
Cedar  Falls.  The  university  was  founded  early  in  the  history 
of  the  state  under  the  general  United  States  university  grants. 
The  agricultural  college  was  established  under  the  agricultural 
and  mechanic  arts  grants.  The  Iowa  normal  school  at  Cedar 
Falls  became  the  State  Teachers'  College  in  1909.  The 
university  and  agricultural  college  are  in  attendance  roughly  in 
the  same  class,  although  the  attendance  is  somewhat  greater 
at  the  agricultural  college  than  at  the  university ;  for  the  year 
1910-11  it  being  as  follows:  agricultural  college,  2,350, 
university,  2,090. 

The  total  exj)cnditures  of  the  two  institutions  are  ap- 
proximately the  same — at  the  university  for  the  year  1909-10 
for  all  purposes  $557,363,  and  at  the  agricultural  college  for 
the  same  year  $601,838.  At  the  teachers'  college  for  the 
biennial  jjcriod  ending  July  i,  1910,  the  expenditure  was 
$521,674.  Thus  the  cost  of  this  institution  is  somewhat  less 
than  one-half  that  of  the  state  university  or  the  agricultural 
college. 

Both  at  the  university  an<l  agricultural  college  the  field  of 
pure  science  is  necessarily  covered.  At  Ames  the  division  of 
science  is  given  a  coordinate  rank  with  the  division  of  agricul- 
ture and  engineering.  The  humanities  are  represented  in  this 
institution  by  economics.  English,  history,  music,  and  modern 
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languages.  The  question  might  naturally  be  asked  why  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  music  and  modern  languages  into  a 
school  which  is  primarily  one  of  applied  science.  The  answer 
is  that  there  is  an  ever  increasing  demand  that  education  shall 
not  be  simply  technical  but  broad,  and  therefore  where  there 
are  more  than  two  thousand  men  and  women  it  is  inevitable 
that  they  have  at  least  reasonable  opportunity  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  English,  modern  languages,  and  music.  Not  only 
are  there  divisions  of  pure  science  and  the  humanities  at  the 
agricultural  college,  but  graduate  courses  leading  to  masters' 
degrees  are  offered  in  engineering,  agriculture,  and  the  sciences 
of  bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  and  zoology.  It 
is  thus  plain  that  to  a  considerable  extent  the  agricultural  col- 
lege has  taken  on  the  work  of  a  university. 

At  the  university  and  agricultural  college  are  schools  of 
engineering.  In  the  school  of  applied  science  at  the  university 
in  the  year  1910-11  there  were  180  students,  and  the  division 
of  engineering  at  the  agricultural  college  had  679  students.  At 
the  university  is  a  school  of  education.  The  neld  covered  by  the 
school  of  education  is  of  course  covered  by  the  teachers'  col- 
lege at  Cedar  Falls. 

The  foregoing  statement  shows  that  in  Iowa  the  over- 
lapping of  the  higher  educational  institutions  is  perhaps  larger 
than  in  any  other  state.  It  was  inevitable  that  this  situation, 
leading  to  biennial  contests  for  appropriations  and  extension 
of  work,  should  lead  the  legislature  to  consider  methods  of 
obviating  the  real  difficulties  which  confronted  them.  The 
question  has  been  agitated  for  ten  years.  In  1904  the  general 
assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  report  to  the  legislature  of 
1906  upon  the  organization  of  the  state  educational  institu- 
tions.    In  the  legislatures,  beginning  with  1906,  bills  were  in- 
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trodiicctl  based  lari^^ely  upon  the  idea  of  a  board  of  control  for 
cliaritable  and  penal  institutions,  but  none  of  these  bills  passed. 

Finally,  in  1909,  a  law  was  enacted  creatingf  a  state  board 
of  education.  This  board  is  composed  of  nine  members, 
nominated  by  the  governor  and  approved  In  two-thirds  of 
the  senate  after  special  consideration  very  carefully  provided 
for.  the  terms  of  office  being  six  years.  One  of  the  curious 
features  of  the  law  is  a  provision  that  there  shall  not  lie  more 
than  three  members  of  the  board  who  are  alumni  of  the  insti 
tutions,  and  not  more  than  one  from  any  institution.  The 
board  receives  a  compensation  of  $7  a  day,  not  to  exceed  si.xty 
days  in  any  one  year,  and  expenses. 

The  board  of  education  has  control  of  the  university,  of 
the  agricultural  college,  and  the  teachers'  college.  The  board 
appoints  a  finance  committee  of  three  outside  of  their  own 
niembershi])  for  terms  of  three  years,  not  more  than  two 
of  whom  are  from  one  political  party,  with  a  salary  of  $3,500 
per  annum  and  expenses.  One  member  of  the  comiuittee  is 
president  and  another  secretary ;  the  latter  serves  also  as  secre- 
tary to  the  board  of  education.  The  finance  committee  main- 
tains offices  at  the  seat  of  government  and  at  each  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  has  control  of  the  financial  details  under  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  board.  Business  offices  are  tuain- 
tained  at  each  of  the  three  institutions,  and  the  full  finance  com- 
mittee must  visit  each  institution  once  a  month.' 

The  lx)ard  of  education  makes  biennial  reports  to  the 
governor.  The  first,  report  for  the  period  ending  June  30. 
1910,  only  the  last  year,  however,  being  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  board,  has  been  published.     This  report  rearls  well. 


'Laws  of  Iowa,  33rd  General  Assembly,  1909,  pp.  KiO-170. 
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The  members  of  the  board  appear  to  have  clearly  in  mind  the 
discrimination  which  President  Pritchett  has  made  between 
g-overnment  and  administration.  They  say  they  are  deter- 
mined to  develop  education  in  Iowa  along  the  highest  lines,  in 
no  w-ay  limiting  the  pure  sciences  and  humanities.  They  say 
that  it  shall  be  their  purpose  "as  far  as  possible  to  put  an  end 
to  rivalry  and  reduce  duplication  to  a  minimum."  They  say 
that  if  there  were  not  two  schools  of  applied  science  probably 
only  one  would  be  developed ;  but  since  they  exist  they  see 
no  way  but  to  continue  them  for  the  present.  They  suggest 
that  the  solution  may  be  to  Make  one  of  the  schools  of  applied 
science  an  undergraduate  and  the  other  a  graduate  school.  A 
similar  suggestion  is  made  with  reference  to  the  teachers' 
course  in  the  teachers'  college  and  in  the  university.  The 
natural  implication,  if  this  plan  were  carried  out,  is  that  the 
graduate  school  for  engineers  and  for  teachers  would  be  at 
the  university.  Whether  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  make 
these  suggestions  realities  the  future  alone  can  determine. 

It  should  be  noted  that  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
authority  by  the  board  of  education  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity and  the  president  of  the  agricultural  college  resigned,  and 
new  appointments  have  been  made.  Also  the  dean  of  the  law 
school  at  the  university  resigned.  To  what  extent  these  are 
coincidences  and  to  what  extent  connected  I  have  not  sufficient 
information  to  discuss. 

In  a  letter  the  president  of  the  Iowa  board  states  that  the 
general  assembly  has  shown  its  confidence  in  the  board  by 
renewing  the  appropriation  for  five  years  for  building  purposes 
and  by  giving  largely  increased  appropriations  for  support  to 
the  university,  the  agricultural  college,  and  the  teachers'  col- 
lege ;  indeed,  a  larger  increase  than  ever  before.   He  states  that 
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tlin»ut;h  the  tiiiancc  coniniittcc  the  business  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tutions have  been  put  on  a  sound  basis.  lie  says  that  the 
salaries  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  the  tcacliing-  force 
generally  have  been  increased ;  that  the  chan.o'es  made  in  the 
faculty  have  been  few  and  such  as  were  imperatively  de- 
manded. He  further  says  that  "the  board  does  not  endeavor 
to  administer  the  institutions,  but  considers  its  functions  to  be 
those  of  a  governing  and  advisory  body,  leaving  to  the  several 
faculties  the  greatest  amount  of  autonomy  possible  in  the 
conduct  of  public  institutions." 

The  case  of  Iowa  has  been  described  at  some  length 
because  it  is  the  one  in  which  the  subdivision  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  state  has  reached  the  logical  and  inevitable  result 
of  serious  overlapping.  What  has  happened  in  Iowa  with 
reference  to  duplication  will  in  the  future  take  place  in  other 
states  where  the  university,  the  agricultural  college,  the  school 
of  mines,  and  the  normal  schools,  having  the  scope  of  teachers' 
colleges,  exist.  The  extent  of  the  overlapping  in  any  case  will 
depend  ujion  the  wisdom  of  those  in  control.  In  those  states 
in  which  the  officers  believe  that  separate  control  is  best  they 
may  be  sure  that  this  will  only  be  possible  permanently  by  co- 
operation from  the  point  of  view  of  the  best  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  and  this  will  involve  reduction  of  (n'erlapping 
to  a  minimum  and  reasonable  financial  rc(|uests. 

Mississippi. — In  1910  there  was  created  in  MississipjM. 
superseding  the  inde])endent  boards,  a  board  of  trustees  of 
eight,  appointed  by  the  governor,  which  has  control  of  the 
university  at  Oxford,  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
at  Starkville.  the  industrial  institute  and  college  at  Columbia, 
and  the  .\lcorn  .Agricultural  College  at  Rodney.  Two  of  these 
trustees  are  from  each  supreme  court  district,  and  one  from 
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the  state  at  lar^e ;  one  trustee  shall  be  a  farmer,  one  a  lawyer, 
and  one  a  builder,  architect,  or  factory  man.  The  term  of  of- 
fice of  the  above  trustees  is  six  years.  One  trustee  is  to  be 
appointed  for  the  University  of  Mississippi  from  De  Soto 
County  for  four  years.  The  compensation  is  $5  a  day  and 
cx]:)enscs.  The  board  went  into  ])Ower  Jtil\'  i,  1910.  Since 
it  has  been  in  control  only  one  year,  its  experience  is  too  short 
to  give  any  information  of  value  bearing  upon  the  present 
discussion. 

Montana. — In  Montana,  in  1909,  a  law  was  adopted  under 
which  all  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  state,  com- 
prising the  university  at  Missoula,  the  college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  at  Bozeman,  the  school  of  mines  at  Butte, 
the  state  normal  college  at  Dillon,  together  with  the  state 
orphans'  home,  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  and  the  state 
reform  school,  are  placed  under  the  general  control  and  super- 
vision of  a  board  of  education.^ 

The  state  board  of  education  consists  of  eleven  members, 
of  which  the  governor,  the  state  superintendent,  and  the  attor- 
ney-general are  ex-officio  members.  The  other  members  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  for  terms  of  four  years.  There  is  no  compensation  for 
services,  traveling  expenses  only  being  allowed.  The  regular 
meetings  are  semi-annual.  The  act  placing  the  state  board  of 
education  over  the  above  institutions  gives  to  the  board  the 
ordinary  powers  of  trustees  with  reference  to  appointments  of 
tlic  instructional  force  and  the  control  of  educational  policies, 
but  limited  as  specified  below. 


^Revised  Code  of  Montana,  1907,  Vol.  I,  Political  Code,  pp.  66-73 
and  170-211;  Laws  of  Montana,  1909,  pp.  97-102. 
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At  each  of  the  institutions  is  an  executive  board  of  three 
members,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  state  board  of  education,  with  terms  of  four 
years.  The  president  of  the  institution  is  ex-officio  a  third 
member.  At  least  two  of  tliese  members  shall  reside  in  the 
county  where  the  institution  is  located,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
all  these  boards  are  strictly  local.  The  executive  boards  have 
the  immediate  control  other  than  financial  over  the  aflfairs  of 
the  institution,  but  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  state  board  of  education.  The  executive  boards  have 
fin.niciai  responsibility  subject  to  the  board  of  examiners,  but 
the  Ixjard  of  examiners  may  not  limit  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive boards  to  make  contracts  and  expenditures  for  a  single 
purpose  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  $250.  The  compensation 
of  the  appointed  members  of  the  executive  board  is  $5  per 
diem,  not  to  exceed  $125  in  any  one  year,  and  expenses. 

As  already  intimated,  the  state  board  of  education  and  the 
executive  boards  are  both  subject  to  the  state  lx)ard  of  ex- 
aminers in  financial  matters.  This  board,  consisting  of  the 
governor,  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instructicMi,  and 
the  attorney-general,  has  the  control  of  the  finances  of  the  state. 
It  must  let  all  contracts,  approve  all  bonds,  and  audit  all 
claims,  so  far  as  moneys  are  granted  by  the  state,  but  it  may 
confer  upon  the  executive  boards  of  the  institutiuns  linancial 
power  for  contracting  current  expenses  and  auditing  and  pay- 
ing current  accounts. 

As  yet  we  have  had  little  experience  with  the  complicatetl 
method  of  control  adopted  in  Montana,  but  on  a  priori  grounds 
it  would  seem  to  have  a  larger  number  of  ol)jeclional)le 
features  than  has  been  suggested  with  reference  to  any  other 
system.     In  the  first  i)Iace.  it  is  perfectly  futile  to  attempt  to 
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separate  educational  and  financial  control.  The  business  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  is  education.  To  illustrate : 
No  one  aside  from  the  educational  officers  can  wisely  take 
the  initiative  as  to  the  relative  amounts  which  should  go  for 
salaries  and  for  books  and  apparatus. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  profound  mistake  to  attempt 
to  control  by  the  same  board  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions and  the  schools  for  defectives.  The  first  are  an  invest- 
ment of  the  state  in  its  best  product,  the  ablest  of  its  young 
men  and  women,  with  the  belief  that  the  development  of  their 
potential  powers  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  state. 
The  expenditures  for  defectives^ — a  group  of  people  in  the 
world  who  should  not  be  here  at  all,  who  are  to  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration  consistent  with 
the  good  of  humanity  until  such  time  as  the  science  of 
evigenics  shall  be  so  applied  that  they  shall  cease  to  exist — 
are  based  upon  sympathy.  The  government  of  the  two 
classes  of  institutions  is  absolutely  antithetical.  As  President 
Duniway  points  out,  "The  human  interest  attached  to  some 
features  of  a  reform  school  or  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
will  lead  the  board  to  spend  much  time  on  problems  affect- 
ing this  type  of  institution,  when  problems  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  would  seem  to  be  really  equally  important  can 
get  but  slight  consideration." 

A  third  efitect  which  one  might  expect  is  that  the  local 
executive  boards,  necessarily  composed  of  men  from  the  com- 
munities where  the  institutions  are  located,  would  often  be  men 
of  limited  capacity.  Also  there  has  been  a  frequent  tendency 
for  small  local  boards  to  increase  their  importance  and  to 
assume  duties  and  powers  which  belong  to  the  educational 
officers  of  the  institution;  but  President  Dimiway  says  that  in 
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-Montana  so  far  as  he  knows  this  tendency  has  not  yet  appeared ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  local  boards  have  ex- 
isted for  only  two'years,  and  there  is  yet  ample  time  for  the 
tendency  to  appear.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  policies  of 
Montana  and  Florida  in  reference  to  local  influence  are  antip- 
odal. 

Oklahoma. — Oklahoma  several  years  ago  attained  no- 
toriety because  of  a  revolution  in  the  university  which  came 
when  Oklahoma  was  changed  from  a  territory  to  a  state.  At 
that  time,  1908,  the  president  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  faculty  were  discharged.  The  facts  in  connection  with 
this  revolution  are  described  by  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett' 
in  terms  which,  while  severe,  many  have  felt  could  have  been 
much  keener  and  still  have  been  justified.  This  story  I  shall 
not  repeat.  The  legislature  in  February  of  the  current  year 
pas.sed  a  law  creating  a  state  board  of  education  consisting  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  six  other  members 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  superintendent  is  president 
of  the  board.  He  has  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum  ;  the  other 
members  of  the  board  receive  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $6 
for  their  actual  services.  This  board  has  the  entire  supervision 
of  the  common  school  system,  as  well  as  the  work  of  a  text- 
book commission.  In  addition  to  these  duties  the  board  gov- 
erns the  following  institutions:  the  state  university,  two  uni- 
versity preparatory  schools,  the  school  of  mines,  the  industrial 
institute  and  college  for  girls,  six  normal  colleges,  the  agri- 
cultural and  normal  university  for  colored  people,  the  school 
for  the  blind,  the  school  for  the  deaf,  the  school  for  the  feeble- 


'  Srd    An.    Rep.    Carnegie    Foiinclation    for    llio   A(lvanoeni«'iit    of 
Teaching,  pp.  83-91. 
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minded,  the  state  school  for  orphan  children,  the  reform  school, 
and  the  colored  orphanage  and  school  for  defectives. 

The  agricultural  schools  were  not  placed  under  the  central 
board,  because  under  the  existing  constitution  they  are  under 
the  control  of  the  state  lx)ard  of  agriculture. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  history  of  the  political  moves 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  ahoxt  law,  but  shall  pass 
at  once  to  the  results,  as  furnished  me  by  Dr.  A.  Grant  Evans. 
The  new  law  went  into  efifect  in  April,  191 1,  the  board  being 
organized  on  the  13th  of  that  month.  By  the  28th  of  the  same 
month  it  decided  to  remove  the  heads  of  the  university,  of 
four  of  the  normal  schools,  of  one  of  the  university  preparatory 
schools,  and  of  the  school  for  the  blind.  A  little  later  the  head 
of  the  other  university  preparatory  school  was  dismissed. 
Four  weeks  later,  new  appointments  were  made  to  the  presi- 
dencies of  the  normal  schools,  and  the  dean  of  the  law  school 
was  made  acting  president  of  the  university.  Two  weeks 
later  the  board  made  five  changes  in  the  university  faculty 
against  the  advice  of  the  removed  president  and  that  of  the 
acting  president.  A  little  later  they  removed,  under  the  advice 
of  a  new  dean  of  the  medical  school,  only  appointed  a  few 
hours,  eight  members  of  the  faculty  of  that  school.  In  June 
they  made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  faculties  of  the  normal 
and  preparatory  schools.  In  the  six  institutions  which  had 
new  heads  as  a  result  of  the  changes,  the  total  teaching  force 
was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  forty.  Of  these  seventy-seven 
were  removed,  and  sixty-three  retained  in  their  positions. 
Thus  there  were  changes  of  fifty-five  per  cent  in  the  faculties. 
Many  of  these  changes  were  made  within  from  two  to  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  new  presidents  assumed  their  duties. 
In  no  cases  were  any  charges  made  against  an}^  of  the  men 
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ilismisseil.  nor  was  there  aiiv  oiiportiinity  t^ivcn  to  llic  »lis- 
inissc'd  officers  to  present  their  cases  to  the  new  board. 

In  a  document  filed  with  the  pi'overnor,  Lee  Cruce,  ['resi- 
dent Hvans  makes  the  following  additional  points  as  to  the 
methods  of  procedure  of  the  board : 

The  new  appointments  to  the  faculty  were  made  directly 
by  the  board,  applications  ijoing  to  them  instead  of  throu!j;"h 
the  educational  officers.  A  number  of  the  men  were  dismissed 
in  spite  of  the  recommendations  of  the  heads  of  the  institutions 
for  their  continued  em])loyment.  The  teachers  retained  arc  so 
intimidated  that  they  do  not  dare  in  any  way  to  criticize  the 
board.  The  teachers  of  the  state  will  believe  "that  educational 
promotion  can  only  be  certainly  secured  by  political  intrig^ues 
and  the  consequent  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of 
servile  sycophancy  to  a  centralized  power." 

The  views  of  the  president  of  the  board  are  in  somewhat 
marked  contrast  with  those  of  ex-President  Evans.  He  says: 
"Our  b<3ard  has  attempted  to  correlate  the  various  state  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  to  correlate  the  high  schools  with  these 
state  institutions.  The  result  has  been  that  we  are  now  run- 
ning- at  an  expense  of  $110,000  less  than  last  year.  The  work 
of  this  lx)ard  has  created  quite  a  little  criticism  on  the  part  of 
some.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  than  one  hundred 
people  have  lost  their  positions  by  the  actions  of  this  l)oard  ; 
but,  to  the  people  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  actions  of  this  board  are  very  satisfactory." 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  president  of  the  board  is 
correct  in  his  belief  that  the  one  hundred  people  dismissed  arc 
more  or  less  dissatisfied  ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  he  is 
wrong  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  for  it 
should  be  noted   that   the  account   of  the   investigation   held 
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before  the  governor  in  "Progress,"  a  magazine  of  education 
published  at  Oklahoma,  clearly  shows  that  the  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Evans  as  to  the  political  character  of  the  revolution  is 
conservative.  This  account  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
charges  of  "gross  favoritism,  political  trickery,  incompetency, 
and  covert  relations  with  the  American  Book  Company"  are 
justified.  This  journal  names  the  president  of  the  board  as  the 
principal  leader  in  the  rev^olutionary  movement. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  possible  defense  for  a 
revolution  of  the  kind  which  has  taken  place  in  Oklahoma. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  existing  governing  board  of 
the  state  of  Oklahoma  has  treated  higher  education  on  the 
same  principle  that  political  offices  were  treated  under  the 
spoils  system.  When  there  was  change  of  government,  natur- 
ally the  old  officers  or  a  large  part  of  them  must  go  to  make 
])lace  for  the  friends  of  the  new  governing  officers.  The 
grave  injustice  and  hardship  to  the  men  dismissed,  not  only 
with  reference  to  their  immediate  future,  but  with  reference 
to  their  reputation,  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized;  but 
even  these  are  unimportant  compared  with  the  blow  to  higher 
education  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  It  would  be  extraordi- 
nar\-  if  any  man  of  ability  who  has  a  fair  place  in  another  state 
should  accept  a  position  in  any  of  the  educational  institutions 
in  the  state  of  Oklahoma  under  the  existing  board.  It  will  be 
many  years  before  the  teaching  force  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma 
can  possibly  be  of  the  same  grade  as  that  which  exists  in  other 
states  where  the  teaching  profession  is  respected  and  its 
place  is  secure  so  long  as  efficient  service  is  rendered.  For 
many  years  the  people  of  Oklahoma  will  suffer  because  of  the 
total  lack  of  appreciation  by  the  new  board  of  education  of 
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the  principles  which  should  guide  in  the  government  of  higher 
educational  institutions. 

South  Dakota.— h^  South  Dakota.'  under  the  laws  of 
1896  and  1903,  there  was  constituted  a  board  of  regents  of  five, 
the  terms  of  appointment  being  for  six  years  and  the  c.mii- 
pensation  $1,000  per  annum.  This  board  has  control  of  the 
state  university  at  \'ermillion,  the  state  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  at  Brookings,  the  school  of  mines  at 
Rapid  Citv,  and  the  three  normal  schools.  None  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  state  institutions  are  located  can  be  rep- 
resented upon  legislative  appropriation  committees.  This  is 
a  very  interesting  attempt  to  exclude  local  influence. 

From  direct  information  received  from  within  the  state, 
it  appears  that  in  South  Dakota  a  number  of  the  difficulties 
have  developed  which  are  later  considered  in  this  paper  in  the 
general  di.scussion  of  central  Ix^ards.      (See  pp.  96-103.) 

IVcst   Viri^inia.— In   1909  a  general   law   was   passed    in 
West   Virginia   which   provides   for   the   government  of    the 
educational,  charitable,  and  penal  institutions  of  the  state.     A 
state  board  of  regents  of  five  members  is  created,  one  of  whom 
is  the  state  superintendent,  and  four  of  whom  are  ai^pointed  by 
the  governor  for  a  term  of  four  years  from  the  two  largest 
political  parties,  but  not  more  than  three  of  the  five  fn.m  the 
dominant  political  party.     Aside  from  the  state  superintendent, 
compensation  is  $1,000  a  year  and  expenses.     The  board  has 
contnd  of  the  West  Mrginia  University,  including  the  agncid- 
tural  college  and  experiment  station,  two  l)ranch  preparat..ry 
schools,  the  Marshall  College  normal  sch(X>l  and  five  other  state 
normal  scho<ils,  the  West  Virginia  Colored  Institute,  and  the 
T^onipiled  Laws  of  South  Dakota.   19oS.  Vol.   I.   PoHti.al  To.le. 
pp.   152-1.57. 
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Bluefield  Colored  Institute.  The  authority  of  the  board  of 
regents  is  limited  to  the  educational  features  of  these  several 
institutions. 

The  same  act  which  creates  a  board  of  regents  also  creates 
a  board  of  control  of  three,  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of 
the  dominant  political  party,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum, 
which  board  has  full  control  of  the  charitable  and  penal  in- 
stitutions, and  also  has  "control  of  the  financial  and  business 
affairs"  of  the  educational  institutions  mentioned.  This  con- 
trol goes  to  the  extent  of  approving  the  compensation  of  the 
members  of  the  instructional  force,  or,  if  the  board  of  control 
so  decides,  the  naming  of  the  total  amount  which  shall  be  paid 
for  the  educational  officers  and  for  the  instructional  force. 
The  board  of  regents  are  required  to  meet  with  the  state  board 
of  control  when  the  latter  board  so  desires. 

We  have  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Montana,  two  boards  over 
the  same  educational  institutions,  one  being  presumed  to  have 
educational  responsibility  and  the  other  financial  responsibility. 

Since  this  method  of  government  was  adopted  President 
Purinton  has  resigned,  and  ]\Ir.  Thomas  E.  Hodges,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  state  board  of  control,  and  who  was  earlier 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  has  been  made  president  of 
the  university.  President  Hodges  states  that  as  yet  no 
clash  has  arisen  between  the  two  boards,  although  he  says  that 
"all  matters  pertaining  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  repairs  and 
improvements,  apparatus  and  equipment,  and  miscellaneous 
expenditures  of  every  sort  are  handled  by  the  state  board  of 
control,  which  in  such  matters  deals  directly  with  the  head  of 
tile  institution."  The  state  superintendent  also  says:  "There 
has  been  no  clash  whatever  between  tlie  boards,  and  there  has 
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been  i;rcat  saving  to  the  state;  while  the  institutions  are  in  a 
niiM-c  pros])erous  condition  than  they  ever  were  liefore." 

With  reference  to  the  above  somewhat  rosy  views,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  new  law  has  been  in  operation 
only  two  years,  and  that  its  fundamental  principle  is  contrary 
to  that  which  obtains  in  all  complex  alYairs  of  government — 
single  authority  and  single  responsibility.  Even  if  the  boards 
should  continue  perfectly  to  cooperate,  it  would  still  seem  to  be 
a  useless  expenditure  of  energy  to  have  two  boards  working  at 
a  task  which  one  could  better  accomplish. 

Minnesota. — ^linnesota,  a  centralized  institution,  has  had 
an  interesting  experience.  In  1901  a  state  board  of  control 
was  constituted,  primarily  to  manage  charitable  and  penal  in- 
stitutions, but  the  law  creating  this  board  was  so  framed  as 
also  to  include  financial  responsibility  for  the  educational  in- 
stitutions, without  abolishing  the  boards  of  regents.  This 
law  was  believed  to  be  imconstitutional  by  the  regents  of  the 
university,  and  for  two  years  after  its  passage  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  board  of  control  to  supervise  the  university, 
although  the  normal  schools  came  under  their  supervision  at 
once.  In  1903  an  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  the  university 
from  the  Ijoard  of  control,  but  it  failed.  Therefore  the  regciits 
of  the  university  became  subject  to  the  board  of  control  in 
financial  transactions.  It  is  stated  to  me  that  "this  dual  con- 
trol could  result  in  but  one  outcome,  unsatisfactory  conditions 
all  around.  After  a  two  years'  trial  conditions  were  such  as 
to  make  further  continuation  of  the  arrangement  wholly  in- 
tolerable. The  legislature  of  1905,  by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote,  afforded  the  long  sought  relief,  and  the  university  again 
came  back  un<Ier  the  sole  supervision  of  the  board  of  regents, 
save  in  the  matters  of  placing  insurance,  purchase  of  fuel,  and 
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the  erection  of  new  buiklings  ;  in  all  these  matters  the  board 
of  control  still  has  charge." 

The  Normal  Schools. 

There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  in  recent  \  ears  for  the 
normal  schools,  the  curricula  of  which  for  a  long-  time  did  not 
extend  beyond  two  years  in  addition  to  the  high  school  work, 
to  extend  their  courses  to  three  or  four  years  and  to  grant 
degrees.  As  illustrative  of  this  tendency  may  be  mentioned 
the  Albany  Normal  College,  New  York ;  The  Ypsilanti  Normal 
School,  Alichigan ;  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa;  the  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Missouri. 

In  the  state  of  Illinois  in  1909  the  normal  schools  were 
given  by  the  legislature  the  power  to  grant  degrees.  Other 
states,  including  Kansas  and  Colorado,  have  recently  given 
similar  authority  to  their  normal  schools.  This  movement  to 
expand  normal  schools  into  normal  colleges  has  been  cor- 
relative with  the  movement  for  the  development  of  schools  or 
colleges  of  education  in  the  state  universities.  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  this  Association  for  igo8  I  gave  a  list  of  the  ins<-itu- 
tions  which  to  that  time  had  established  schools  or  colleges 
of  education.  These  include  Indiana,  IMissouri,  Illinois,  Cali- 
fornia, Ohio,  Iowa,  Texas,  Cornell,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin. 
Since  that  date  doubtless  other  state  universities  have  estab- 
lished schools  or  colleges  of  education. 

The  simultaneous  development  above  described  in  the 
normal  schools  and  universities  has  led  to  overlapping  similar 
to  that  which  has  appeared  in  the  universities  and  agricultural 
colleges  with  reference  to  engineering.  If  the  normal  schools 
which  have  been  transformed  on  paper  to  normal  colleges  really 
become  so,  this  will  involve,  in  each,  the  development  of  a 
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Strong  college  of  liberal  arts,  since  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
high  schools,  those  for  which  the  preparation  of  teachers  is 
necessary,  are  identical  witli  the  fundamental  subjects  of  the 
college  of  liberal  arts.  It  must  l)e  recognized  that  the 
main  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  a  subject  in  the  high 
school  is  not  the  method  of  imparting  instruction,  but  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  itself.  Thus  in  the  years  to  come  the 
movement  for  the  normal  schools  to  become  colleges,  unless 
checked,  will  result  in  each  of  the  states  maintaining  two  or 
more  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  as  many  of  them  are  now  main- 
taining two  or  three  schools  of  pure  science,  and  some  of  them 
two  schools  of  engineering. 

This  duplication  of  work  in  the  normal  schools  and  the 
university,  which  has  already  appeared  and  which  will  in- 
crease, will  be  another  powerful  influence  in  strengthening  the 
move  for  central  boards  which  will  have  control  of  the  univer- 
sity and  normal  schools  in  any  state. 

Probably  this  influence  will  be  even  more  potent  than  in 
the  case  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  university;  for,  if 
both  the  normal  colleges  and  the  schools  of  education  perform 
their  work,  there  must  be  in  both  classes  of  institutions  strong 
departments  in  mathematics,  in  the  sciences  of  physics,  chem- 
istry, biolog}-,  geography,  and  in  the  humanities  so  far  as 
English,  modern  languages,  Latin,  history,  and  political 
economy  are  concerned.     This  is  the  minimum  overlapping. 

Furthermore,  while  aside  from  the  present  point,  another 
eflfect  on  the  development  of  the  normal  colleges  will  be  that 
they  will  become  strong  competitors  of  the  endowed  colleges, 
the  main  field  of  which  is  the  liberal  arts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  for  the  normal  schools 
to  become  normal  colleges  is  most  unfortunate.     It  has  been 
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recognized  b\-  this  Association^  that  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years  of  the  college  course  is  in  its  nature  a  continuation  of 
that  of  the  high  school.  It  is  in  large  measure  drill  work, 
which  must  necessarily  be  done  in  comparatively  small  sec- 
tions and  therefore  can  advisedly  be  distributed.  The  work 
of  the  university  type,  beginning  with  the  junior  year,  demands 
departments  with  a  large  staff  of  men  of  high  rank.  There- 
fore, subdivision  of  this  class  of  work  by  the  state  is  imneces- 
sary,  and  if  done  effectively  will  be  extremely  expensive. 
Hence  it  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  of  proper  cor- 
relation of  the  work  of  the  normal  school  and  the  university 
is  clear.  The  normal  school  should  have  power  to  cover 
fully  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  liberal  arts  without  any 
requirement  in  reference  to  professional  training  (except  for 
those  preparing  to  teach),  in  order  that  the  students  may  trans- 
fer from  the  normal  school  to  the  university  and  get  degrees 
in  arts  or  science  in  two  additional  years.  Eliminating  the 
requirement  for  i)rofessional  training  will  increase  the  number 
of  students.  Increasing  the  number  of  students  wil'  require 
strengthening  of  the  faculty,  and  thus  the  drill  work  of  the  first 
two  years  can  be  satisfactorily  performed  in  the  normal  school, 
probably  at  less  expense  than  if  concentrated  at  a  large  univer- 
sity; and  certainly,  if  not  at  less  expense  to  the  state,  at  less 
expense  to  the  individual  student,  since  by  attending  the 
normal  school  frequently  a  student  may  be  nearer  home  and  in 
a  place  the  living  expenses  of  which  are  not  so  great  as  at 
the  university.  Finally,  many  freshmen  and  sophomores  are 
between  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women,  and  in  this  stage 
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of  development  are  i)referabl\  in  smaller  schools  where  the 
control  is  more  immediate  than  at  the  university. 

On  the  other  hand.,  the  normal  schools  should  not  extend 
their  work  to  that  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  and  be  given 
the  power  to  grant  degrees.  The  general  work  in  liberal  arts 
and  the  advanced  work  in  education  should  be  provided  for  at 
the  university.  Students  transferring  from  the  normal  schools 
to  take  the  professional  work  in  education  should  be  able  to 
complete  the  course  in  the  school  or  college  of  education  in 
two  additional  years.  Those  whose  general  work  was  in 
liberal  arts  should  complete  their  course  for  the  degree  of 
ijachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science  in  a  like  period. 

The  situation  in  a  number  of  states,  I  do  not  know  hov/ 
many,  is  in  general  accord  with  these  principles,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  the  normal  schools  have  not  extended  their 
courses  beyond  the  first  two  years.  But  so  far  as  I  know  the 
only  state  which  has  wrought  these  principles  fully  into  law 
is  W^isconsin.  In  191 1,  included  in  the  higher  educational 
bill,  was  the  following  provision:  "The  board  of  normal 
school  regents  may  extend  the  course  of  instruction  in  any 
normal  school  so  that  any  course,  the  admission  to  which  is 
based  upon  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  or  its 
equivalent,  may  include  the  substantial  equivalent  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  first  two  years  of  a  college  course.  Such 
course  of  instruction  shall  not  be  extended  further  than  the 
substantial  eqr.ivalent  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  first  two 
years  of  such  college  course  without  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature." The  act  making  this  change  largely  increased  the 
appropriations  for  the  normal  schools,  so  that  they  might  have 
funds  effectively  to  do  the  first  two  years  of  college  work.  The 
regents  of  the  normal  scho<ils.  wiio  heretofore  had  insisted  that 
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they  could  not  surrender  the  requirements  that  all  normal 
students  should  take  professional  studies,  have  announced 
that  this  requirement  will  no  longer  be  enforced,  and  that  they 
will  hereafter  give  two  full  years  of  college  work  as  well 
as  the  professional  course. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  delimitation  of  the  scope  of  the 
normal  schools  above  described,  believed  to  be  a  strictly  logical 
system  from  the  point  of  view  of  education,  will  be  incor- 
porated into  law  in  many  other  states  and  become  the  fixed 
policy  of  a  majority  of  them.  In  those  states  in  which  this 
policy  is  not  pursued  we  may  be  sure  that  the  movement  for 
a  central  board  or  for  rational  cooperation  between  the  inde- 
pendent boards  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger  until  it  cannot 
be  resisted. 

General  Discussion. 

If  there  were  no  overlapping  of  the  work  of  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  in  any  of  the  states,  the  movement  for 
central  boards  of  control  would  probably  have  little  strength. 
Where  concentration  of  the  higher  educational  efforts  of  a 
state  is  still  possible,  at  least  so  far  as  the  university,  the  agri- 
cultural college,  and  the  school  of  mines  are  concerned,  this 
should  be  the  line  of  endeavor  of  the  educational  leaders. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  new  states  where  sub- 
division has  been  recently  inaugurated  the  advantages  would 
be  immeasurable  if  concentration  were  possible ;  and  this  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert,  even  if  to  accomplish  this  would  involve 
the  total  destruction  of  the  physical  plants  from  which  the 
higher  educational  work  is  withdrawn.  Usually,  however,  this 
would  not  be  necessary,  for  with  tlic  movement  for  trade 
schools  and  the  necessity  for  normal  schools,  such  j)lants  could 
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be  used  for  these  lines  of  effort;  or,  if  not  for  them,  for  some 
other  pubHc  purpose. 

In  those  states  where  ovcrhipping  of  function  does  exist 
and  it  is  not  practicable  to  solve  the  problem  by  concentration, 
it  is  certain  that  the  movement  for  central  boards  will  have  an 
ever  increasing  strength,  unless  there  is  rational  cooperation 
o{  educational  effort  and  reduction  of  overla])ping  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  advantage  of  each  large  educational  institution  hav- 
ing a  separate  lx)ard  is  obvious.  The  experience  of  hundreds 
of  years  in  this  country  both  with  endowed  and  tax-supported 
institutions  shows  that  a  non-paid  board  of  somewhere  between 
seven  and  twenty  in  number  is  the  best  method  of  governing 
an  educational  institution.  The  position  of  trustee  or  regent 
is  always  one  of  high  honor,  and  the  best  men  in  the  state  in 
all  lines  of  endeavor  are  willing  to  serve.  The  unbought  serv- 
ice of  men  of  the  highest  character  and  greatest  ability  in  the 
state  as  trustees  and  regents  has  been  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  the  wise  and  rapid  development  of  higher 
education  in  this  country.  Even  when  in  highly  re- 
munerative professional  work,  they  are  willing  to  take 
sufficient  time  to  do  their  part  in  the  government  of  a 
university.  If,  however,  the  task  assigned  to  any  one  board 
is  as  com])lex  as  it  is  likely  to  be  where  it  must  deal  with  two 
or  more  institutions  at  different  hxralities,  it  is  not  practicable 
for  a  first-class  man  in  active  life  to  give  the  necessary  time  to 
this  work. 

If  .separate  Iwards  are  to  exist,  where  the  institutions 
overlap  they  must  cooperate.  Of  the  methods  which  have 
been  i)roposed  for  cooperation  those  begiui  in  Kansas  and  in 
Oregon  arc  clearly  the  most  hopeful.     The  former  case  shows 
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that  cooperation  is  practicable  without  any  enactment  of  law 
by    mutual    agreement,    each    board    appointing    a    committee 
which  together  constitute  a  joint  commission.  This  commission 
should  possess  the  initiative  as  to  the  scope  of  the  different 
institutions,  including  their  delimitation  and  curtailment,  and 
financial  requests  to  the  legislature  to  be  made  by  each  institu- 
tion.    If  it  works  out  that  the  recommendations  of  such  com- 
missions are  reasonably  respected  by  the  different  boards  and 
their  voluntary  cooperation  promises  to  solve  the  problem  of 
overlapping,  the  natural  step  would  be  to  legalize  these  com- 
missions and  thus  give  their  actions  the  sanction  of  law.     If 
cooperation  by  the  separate  boards  by  the  method  of  Kansas 
or  Oregon  or  some  other  method  be  not  successful,  the  crea- 
tion, sooner  or  later,  of  a  central  board  for  the  seriously  over- 
lapping higher   educational    institutions   in   each   state   is   in- 
evitable ;  and,  as  noted,  a  number  of  such  boards  already  exist. 
The  most  serious  danger  to  the  success  of  a  commission 
such  as  that  of  Kansas,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  rep- 
resentatives from  each  board,  is  that  the  several  weaker  in- 
stitutions may  unite  against  a  stronger  one  and  so  prevent  its 
growth.     To  illustrate :  in  those  states  in  which  there  are  a 
university,  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  a  school 
of  mines,  and  normal  schools,  or  two  of  the  latter  three,  each 
of  the  group  having  ecjual  representation  upon  the  commission, 
the  representatives  of  the  institutions  other  than  the  university 
may  unite  and  unduly  limit  the  scope  of  the  university;  not 
only  so,  but  they  may  recommend  more  than  proportional  sup- 
port for  the  weaker  institutions,  and  thus  aim  to  make  them 
the  equals  of  the  university.  Cooperation  can  only  succeed  when 
the  joint  commissions   rise  above  local   interests  and  act  ex- 
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chisively  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  highest  educational  in- 
terests of  the  state. 

The  difficulty  above  mentioned  may  he  jiartiallv  or  alto- 
gether obviated  by  the  Oreg^on  i)lan  of  having-  a  superior,  in- 
dependent board  like  the  board  of  higher  curricula  in  that 
state,  which  defines  the  scopes  of  the  institutions ;  in  addition 
to  this,  the  higher  board  must  have  control  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  legislature  as  to  financial  support.  The  powers 
of  the  superior  board  should  be  confined  to  the  two  matters 
mentioned,  leaving  to  the  independent  boards  the  immediate 
government  of  the  institutions,  including  the  complete  control 
of  educational  policies,  and  final  authority  in  the  expenditure 
of  funds  at  their  disposal. 

If  neither  of  these  plans  be  successful,  we  have  reached 
the  final  alternative  of  a  single  central  board  of  control. 
It  was  but  natural  that  the  first  suggestion  in  reference  to 
central  boards  should  be  along  the  lines  of  the  boards  of  con- 
trol for  charitable  and  penal  institutions;  that  is,  a  small  board 
of  three  or  five,  with  compensation,  the  highest  salary  vet  pro- 
posed being  $3,500  per  annum.  Usually  the  members  of  paid 
boards  are  required  to  give  full  time  to  the  government  of  the 
institutions  under  their  charge. 

However,  there  is  a  profound  diflFerence  between  higher 
educational,  and  charitable  and  penal,  institutions.  In  the  latter 
class  we  have  to  deal  with  unfortunates  who  must  be  con- 
trolled, and  the  officers  in  charge  are  comparatively  few  in 
number.  The  problem  is  one  largely  of  finance  and  verv 
close  supervision.  For  the  government  of  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  boards  of  control  have  been  successful. 

But  educational  institutions  have  faculties  of  scores  or 
hundreds  of  individuals,  and  these  men  arc  the  educational  ex- 
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perts  upon  whom  should  rest  the  initiation  and  in  large  measure 
the  active  administration  of  affairs.  As  already  pointed  out,  it 
is  not  wise  to  separate  educational  and  financial  control ;  for  the 
largest  possible  percentage  of  money  for  an  educational  in- 
stitution should  go  for  a  faculty  whose  duties  are  instruction 
and  investigation,  and  for  books  and  apparatus ;  and  the  small- 
est possible  percentage  should  go  into  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  physical  plant.  Some  financial  officers 
are  not  infrequently  horrified  to  learn  that  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  income  of  an  institution  is  spent 
for  the  salaries  of  the  educational  force ;  yet  usually  the  higher 
this  percentage  the  higher  the  efficiency  of  an  educational 
institution. 

It  is  natuial  to  assume  that  if  a  central  board  be  organized 
the  difficulties  which  have  appeared  in  connection  with  inde- 
pendent boards  will  disappear.  But  the  brief  experiences  of  a 
few  states  with  such  boards  have  not  shown  this  belief  to  be 
more  than  partially  justified. 

Certain  objections  to  a  central  board  are  inevitable ;  and 
others  have  appeared  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as  a 
result  of  experience.  If  there  be  a  central  board  which  is  to 
govern  several  institutions  at  different  localities,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  get  the  best  men  of  a  state  to  give  sufficient  time 
to  master  the  details  in  reference  to  them.  Further,  if  com- 
pensation be  offered,  the  fact  that  the  service  is  not  free  will 
make  men  of  the  highest  type .  reluctant  to  take  positions  on 
such  boards.  To  illustrate :  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for 
many  years,  we  had  the  services  of  Colonel  William  F.  Vilas, 
a  man  who  had  served  as  United  States  senator  and  secretary 
of  the  interior.     He  freely  gave  of  his  service  to  the  university 
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at  the  place  where  he  hved  ami  without  coinpensatioii.  No 
cash  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  service  can  be  made.  The 
larger  part  of  his  estate  will  also  finally  go  to  the  university. 
Nothing  would  have  induced  Colonel  Vilas  to  accept  the  place 
of  regent  with  compensation. 

If  the  compensation  of  a  board  be  small  it  will  he  com- 
posed of  inferior  men;  if  it  be  large,  places  on  the  board  will 
be  sought  by  unfit  men,  and  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  fill 
the  positions  without  political  interference. 

Another  objection  to  a  central  board  is  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  have  on  a  board  more  than  one  or  two  alumni  from 
any  one  institution ;  whereas  in  the  great  endowed  universities 
of  the  country  the  governing  boards  are  very  largely  made  up 
of  their  alumni ;  and  in  the  stronger  state  universities  frequently 
a  majority  of  the  board  are  alumni.  The  advantages  of  this 
are  obvious.  The  alumni  of  the  higher  type  feel  a  special 
loyalty  toward  the  institution  at  which  they  gained  their 
higher  education,  and  they  are  ready  to  give  their  services 
freely  to  their  alma  mater,  when  they  would  be  unwilling  to 
take  a  position  involving  responsibility  for  several  institutions 
at  different  localities,  to  some  of  which  they  feel  no  especial 
obligation. 

Another  difficulty  with  central  boards  created  at  one  time 
is  that  a  break  is  thus  made  in  the  continuity  of  the  govern- 
ment of  an  institution.  The  recognized  aims  and  practices 
which  have  grown  up  through  many  years  are  likely  t«i  be 
ignored  by  a  new  board  having  no  knowledge  of  or  experi- 
ence with  the  several  institutions  which  they  are  to  govern. 
Further,  a  board  created  at  one  time  may  to  an  undue  extent 
be  composed  of  men,  if  not  of  one  political  party,  at  least  of 
one  political  philosophy;  and  this  fact  may  interfere  to  some 
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extent  with  complete  freedom  of  development  and  teaching-  in 
some  departments.  It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  one  of  the 
newly  created  central  boards  has  this  defect.  Since  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  members  of  the  central  boards  expire  at  dif- 
ferent times,  possibly  this  particular  difficulty  will  disappear  in 
due  time,  although  it  may  be  a  handicap  to  an  institution  for 
several  years. 

A  difficulty  with  central  boards,  which  has  appeared  as  a 
result  of  experience,  is  that  some  of  the  men  are  interested 
in  one  institution  and  others  in  another ;  and  this  has  led  to 
trading  back  and  forth  in  grants  to  the  different  institutions. 
.Said  one  of  my  informants  with  reference  to  one  of  the  states 
in  which  there  is  a  central  board :  "It  is  possible  in  such  a 
board  to  have  the  special  friends  and  champions  of  each  of  the 
institutions ;  and  then  \'OU  have  the  same  collisions  and 
collusion  of  interest  that  you  have  in  a  city  council  or  other 
bodies  of  similar  character." 

An  additional  difficulty,  as  shown  by  experience,  is  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  a  central  board  to  place  the  normal 
school  in  the  same  position  of  dignity  as  the  university. 

Finally,  it  has  turned  out  that  even  where  the  central 
board  as  a  whole  makes  recommendations  to  the  legislature 
for  all  the  institutions,  legislative  delegates  from  an  institu- 
tional county  may  push  for  appropriations  for  their  local  in- 
stitutions to  their  own  political  advancement. 

Some  of  the  above  difficulties  the  state  of  Iowa  has  at- 
tempted to  meet  by  creating  a  non-paid  central  board,  and 
outside  of  this  board  a  finance  committee  of  three,  which  in 
large  measure  administers  the  institutions  under  the  general 
principles  laid  down  by  the  board.  Under  this  plan  a  finance 
committee  may  be  advantageous  where  a  central  board  is  in- 
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evitable,  but  undoubtedly  there  are  grave  dangers  in  such  a 
committee;  for  whenever  there  is  a  financial  board  giving  full 
time  to  the  administration  of  educational  affairs  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  for  them  to  take  the  initiative  in  reference 
to  policies,  and  to  supervise  and  circumscribe  the  faculty  in 
their  educational  work  in  a  manner  which  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted, and  is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

COXCLUSIOXS. 

My  conclusions  are  as  follows  : 

1.  In  those  states  in  which  there  are  two  or  more  higher 
educational  institutions,  aside  from  the  normal  schools,  these 
should  be  consolidated,  if  this  be  practicable;  or  in  some  of 
the  Southern  states  the  institutions  for  the  whites  and  those 
for  the  blacks  respectively  should  be  consolidated. 

2.  \\'here  consolidation  is  not  practicable,  each  of  the 
important  educational  institutions  or  groups  of  institutions  of 
the  same  kind  should  have  its  own  governing  board.  In  this 
matter  the  experience  of  hvmdreds  of  years  of  all  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  first  rank  should  not  be  disregarded. 

3.  Where  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  a  state 
overlap,  in  order  to  retain  independent  governing  boards,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  sharp  delimitation  of  scopes,  which 
reduces  overlapping  to  a  minimum,  and  cooperation  in  finan- 
cial requests  to  the  legislature.  These  may  be  accomplishcfl 
through  a  commission  composed  of  representatives  of  each  of 
the  institutional  boards,  or  by  a  higher  lx)ard,  composed  of 
members  not  belonging  to  the  institutional  boards  and  having 
full  authority  in  the  respects  mentioned,  but  leaving  the 
gownmient   of  cacli   institution   to  its   indt'iicndcnt  hoard. 
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4.  In  the  case  of  overlapping  institutions,  if  cooperation 
be  not  successful,  central  boards  are  inevitable.  Of  the  types 
of  existing  central  boards  that  of  Iowa  is  probably  the  best, 
in  that  it  holds  to  the  established  principle  of  a  non-paid  board 
of  moderate  size  for  the  government  of  educational  institu- 
tions, and  thus  in  a  measure  at  least  retains  the  advantages 
of  independent  governing  boards. 

The  President.  The  program  announces  a  discussion 
on  this  subject  by  Chancellor  Strong.  Owing  to  the  illness 
of  Chancellor  Strong,  his  paper  will  be  read  by  A'ice-Presi- 
dent  W.  H.  Carruth,  of  the  department  of  German  of  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

Vice-President  Carruth.  ]\Ir.  President  and  members 
of  the  Association,  President  Van  Hise  has  covered  this  sub- 
ject so  well,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  condense  this  matter.  I 
want  only  to  call  attention  to  the  situation  in  Kansas.  We 
were  threatened  last  winter  with  what  is  known  as  the  Keene 
bill.  A  board  of  control  of  three  members  at  salaries  of  $2,500. 
with  an  "educational  expert''  as  secretary  at  the  same  salary, 
was  to  manage  our  three  state  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion— to  be  placed  over  the  heads  of  these  institutions,  each 
of  whom  commands  a  salary  of  $6,000.  You  can  anticipate 
what  the  results  would  have  been.  But  I  want  to  say  that 
the  state  of  Kansas  owes  a  debt  to  the  members  of  this  .\sso- 
ciation.  Governor  Stubbs  sought  advice  from  many  of  you ; 
and  the  governor  deserves  to  be  highly  commended  for  seek- 
ing competent  counsel  and  then  following  it.  Your  advice, 
together  with  the  earnest  protest  of  the  chancellor  of  our 
state  university  against  the  Keene  bill,  resulted  in  the  vetoing 
of  the  bill  and  the  saving  of  our  state  and  university,  for  the 
present  at  least,  from  the  threatened  calamity.  I  will  proceed 
with  the  reading  of  Chancellor  Strong's  paper. 
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Hoards  of  Control  of  Higher  Educational 
Institutions,  with  Special  Reference  to  Kansas 

BY 

Prank  Strong 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas 

The  ay^itatioii  in   rc,yar(l  to  methods  of  cuiiUdl  ,>i  higher 
education    has   come   ahiiost   exchisively.   jierhaps   exchisivelv. 
in    states   where   the   university    and    ag'ricuUural    collei^e    are 
separate.     This  separation  has  led  to  many  very  (hfficult  proh- 
lems.  and  has.  to  my  mind,  heen  on  the  whole  unfortunate. 
Kansas  has  had  these  prohlems  in  common  with  other  states 
and  has  found  them  very  difficult  to  solve.    The  tax-payers  of 
the  state  and  their  representatives  in  the  lei^islature  complain 
in  regard  to  the  duplication  that  takes  place  hetween  the  uni- 
versity and  the  agricultural  college.     There  is  some  dui>Iica- 
tion,  although  not  nearly  so  great  in  amount  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  for  the  reason  that  at  ])resent  the  two  institutions  in 
Kansas  have  adopted  quite  different  standards  of  work,     ^'el 
there   is   enough   fluplication   to   warrant   protest   and   careful 
consideration;  for  in  every  state  where  the  agricultural  college 
is  separate  it  has  tended  to  develop  into  a  general  institution, 
or.  in  other  words,  into  a  univcrsitv.  wluther  so-called  or  not. 
Perhaps  this  is  inevitahle. 

The  agitation  over  duplication  led  to  the  introduction  into 
the  last  Kansas  legislature  of  several  bills  looking  toward  a 
single  hoard  of  control  for  all  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Some  of  these  bills  contained  grotesque  features.  r)nc  of 
them,  the  Keene  bill,  was  a  serious  attempt  at  the  solution  of  a 
great  problem.     It.  however,  provided  for  a  Ixiard  of  control 
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of  three  persons,  to  receive  $2,500  per  year  each,  the  Ijoard  to 
elect,  outside  of  its  own  number,  an  educational  exj^ert  to  act 
as  its  secretary,  at  the  same  salary.  The  board  of  control  was 
to  have  its  headquarters  at  the  state  capital,  and  each  member 
was  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  board.  The  bill 
passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  When  it  came  up  for 
consideration  by  the  governor  there  were  many  protests 
against  its  becoming  a  law,  and  there  was  much  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  governor  himself,  on  the  ground  that  it  contained 
several  provisions  that  seemed  likely  to  make  this  attempted 
solution  of  the  problem  at  hand  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
There  were  then  serving  upon  the  different  boards  of  re- 
gents of  the  state  institutions  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
state,  whose  services  could  hardly  have  been  secured  at  any 
price  if  one  had  attempted  to  hire  them.  In  fact,  the  po- 
sitions contemplated  by  the  new  bill  were  oflfered  to  several 
of  these  men  and  refused.  The  governor  was  told  in  sub- 
stance that,  while  they  would  gladly  serve  the  state  for 
nothing  on  an  honorary  board,  they  could  not  afford  under 
an\-  circumstances  to  accept  a  position  like  the  one  indicated 
in  the  new  bill.  The  governor  took  counsel  also  by  telegraph 
with  many  university  administrators,  who,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, advised  against  the  Keene  bill. 

The  grounds  of  objection  were,  in  the  main,  first,  that 
the  provision  for  an  educational  expert  as  secretary  would 
almost  certainly  interfere  with  the  internal  administration 
of  the  institutions,  and  thus  j:)roduce  friction  and  inefficiency ; 
secondly,  that  a  salaried  board,  especially  on  the  salaries  in- 
dicated, would  bring  to  the  service  of  higher  education 
mediocre  men,  quite  incapable  of  the  broad  statesmanship 
and  discriminating  knowledge  and  judgment  so  necessary  in 
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order  to  make  a  board  of  control  a  helpful  instrument,  in- 
stead of  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  efficient  administration ; 
thirdly,  that  the  method  proposed  would  almost  certainly  in- 
vade the  real  personality  of  each  institution,  take  away  its 
fundamental  and  individual  characteristics,  and  so  deprive 
it  of  its  real  independence,  it  l)eing  felt  that  an  institution 
has  its  own  characteristics.  As  it  was  expressed  by  one 
college  administrator,  the  L'niversity  of  Kansas  needs  t«> 
keep  its  own  soul  as  much  as  Harvard  docs. 

The  governor  then  asked  the  board  of  regents  of  each 
institution,  whether,  if  he  vetoed  the  Keene  bill,  they  would 
agree  to  organize  the  three  existing  boards  into  a  single 
board  or  commission  on  higher  education,  to  consult  together 
on  matters  concerning  the  general  welfare,  and  make  such 
recommendations  to  each  separate  board  as  might  seem  wise, 
the  authority  still  to  lie  in  the  separate  boards  of  control. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Keene  bill  was  vetoed. 

There  is  at  present,  therefore,  in  Kansas  an  extra-legal 
body  known  as  the  commission  on  higher  education,  of  which 
the  governor  is  chairman,  and  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  is  secretary.  This  commission  is  made  up 
of  all  of  the  members  of  the  three  boards  of  control  of  state 
educational  institutions,  with  a  total  membership  of  twenty. 
It  has  no  legal  authority;  that  still  lies  in  the  separate  boards. 
It  has,  however,  appointed  three  c*ommittces  of  great  im- 
portance to  higher  education  in  Kansas :  first,  tiie  commit- 
tee on  business  management,  which  has  already  made  a  re- 
port that  has  resulted  in  a  uniform  and  efficient  system  of 
accounting  and  business  management  in  the  state  institutions; 
second,  a  committee  on  efficiency,  which  has  done  a  large 
amount  of  effective  preliminary  work  in  carefully  going  into 
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the  internal  conditions  of  the  state  institutions  as  to  methods 
of  government,  methods  of  teaching,  hours  of  teaching,  ad- 
ministration, salaries,  and  various  other  questions  that  affect 
the  efficiency  of  an  institution,  and  this,  not  with  the  idea  of 
criticism  primarily,  but  that  the  committee  might,  after  a 
careful  examination,  be  able  to  speak  authoritatively  to  the 
state  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  institutions  for  higher 
education,  and,  while  no  report  has  yet  been  made  by  this 
committee,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  when  it  does  re- 
port it  will  speak  authoritatively  in  regard  to  matters  of 
great  importance  to  higher  education  in  Kansas ;  third,  a  com- 
mittee on  coordination.  This  committee  has  the  most  difficult 
task  of  all.  Its  work  is  to  eliminate  so  far  as  possible  the 
duplication  among  the  institutions  in  the  state  and  to  define 
the  field  of  work  of  each.  This  committee  is  already  at 
work,  and  undoubtedly  a  strong  attempt  will  be  made  to 
solve  a  very  perplexing  question.  What  the  solution  will  be 
I  am  unable  to  foretell. 

As  to  the  general  question  of  a  radical  change  in  the 
method  of  government  of  universities,  several  fundamental 
considerations  ought  to  be  taken   into  account. 

I.  The  American  college,  of  which  the  state  university, 
in  spite  of  the  differentiation  of  its  functions  inttj  technical 
and  professional  schools,  is  an  example,  is  two  hiin(h-cd  and 
seventy-five  years  old.  Allowing  for  a  few  modifications  and 
exceptions,  the  method  of  government  that  has  grown  up 
through  this  long  experience  is  the  one  now  in  use.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  product  of  the  best  experience  of  the  New 
World  in  university  administration.  Under  it,  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  Middle  West  have  had  enormous  de- 
velopment, and  have  produced   results  that  in  some   respects 
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have  not  been  attained  in  any  other  civiHzed  community.  It 
woultl  seem,  therefore,  that,  to  justify  a  change  in  methotl 
of  government  in  any  j)articuhir  university,  it  ought  to  ap- 
pear that  the  results  in  such  institution  are  abnormal  and  in 
quality  and  quantity  quite  below  those  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  general.  If  there  is  this  condition,  evidently  some- 
thing is  wrong,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  two  things : 
either  in  the  method  of  government  itself,  or  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  method  of  government  by  the  university  in  ques- 
tion. 

2.  If  the  method  of  government  is  faulty,  its  defects 
ought  to  appear  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  North  America  of  sufficient  stand- 
ing and  endowment  to  be  listed  in  the  great  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  in  iyo8.  A  thorough  examination  into 
the  facts  would  easily  show  whether  this  is  the  case.  From 
all  that  can  be  determined,  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
North  America  show  no  such  defects.  If  the  defect  lies  in 
the  ap])lication  by  any  given  university  of  this  method  of 
government,  it  ought  to  appear  that  the  institution  in  its 
growth  and  development,  in  the  (piality  of  its  work,  in  its 
standing  among  standard  institutions  in  North  America,  and 
in  other  essential  respects  does  not  conform  to  the  average 
standard  of  American  institutions.  This  also  could  easily  be 
determined  by  a  careful  examination  into  the  facts. 

3.  Of  late  there  have  been  a  few  deviations  from  the 
usual  method  of  university  government,  because  of  conditions 
arising  in  states  where  the  agricultural  college  and  the  uni- 
versity are  separate.  These  are  as  yet  entirely  experimental, 
an<l  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  say  dogmatically  how  they 
will  turn  out.     The  chances  are  against  their  success,   from 
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the  fact  that  they  are  deviations  from  a  method  that  has 
proved  itself  so  valuable  through  such  a  long  period  of  years. 
From  an  educational  standpoint,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
enough  doubt  connected  with  these  changes  in  method  to  urge 
us  to  caution.  I  would,  therefore,  raise  the  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  wise,  before  changes  are  entered  upon,  to 
examine  thoroughly  into  the  results  in  other  states  from  the 
standpoint  of  educational  efificiency,  as  well  as  that  of  mone- 
tary consideration. 

4.  Educational  institutions  are  by  far  the  most  delicate 
and  complex  of  all  the  types  of  institutions  that  tlie  state 
carries  on.  They  are  more  easily  afifected  in  their  life  and 
development  and  in  the  character  of  their  results  by  uncer- 
tainty and  lack  of  confidence  than  any  other  type  of  institu- 
tion, and  they  represent  from  the  standpoint  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  from  that  of  wealth  production  by  far  the  great- 
est interests  with  which  the  state  concerns  itself.  Any 
change  in  the  method  of  government,  therefore,  may  be  far- 
reaching  and  vital.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  uni- 
versity is,  first  of  all,  a  great  business  institution,  handling 
from  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  two  million  dollars  a  year, 
according  to  the  size  and  income  of  the  institution.  It  must 
have  a  business  force  competent  to  undertake  this  work.  It 
must  have  a  large  force  of  janitors,  engineers,  firemen,  and 
other  employees,  such  as  any  plant  with  a  group  of  large 
l)uildings  and  extensive  grounds  must  have.  It  must  pur- 
chase supplies  and  material  for  upkeep,  and  do  all  the  other 
things  that  necessarily  go  with  the  managing  of  a  great  plant, 
besides  this,  it  must  hire  administrators  and  teachers,  cura- 
tors of  museums,  laboratory  assistants,  and  all  of  the  great 
force  of  men   and   women  that  arc   necessary  to  carry  on  a 
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modern  iinivcrsily.  (  )ii  the  ntlier  hand,  it  nnist  carry  on  in- 
struction and  research,  and  must  have  a  f)ecuhar  type  of  men 
;ind  women  to  do  it.  The  ramifications  of  modern  education 
are  endless.  The  courses  of  study  that  a  moclern  universit) 
must  offer  are  great  in  numher.  Men  and  women  must  he 
chosen  from  different  standpoints  as  to  quaHties  of  leadership 
and  character,  teaching  power,  and  ])ower  of  research  antl  in- 
vestigation. Each  man  nmst  he  made  to  give  the  institution 
the  hest  that  is  in  him.  Still  further,  there  is  the  student 
hody.  that  must  he  organized  into  classes,  advised  as  to  their 
work,  guided  through  the  intricacies  of  a  partial  elective 
system,  guided  in  lahoratory  and  library  work  and  original 
investigation,  and,  in  general,  given  the  intellectual  discijjline 
for  which  the  institution  is  primarily  founded.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  discipline  of  the  student  hody  outsifle  of  the  class 
room,  a  matter  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  and  re(|uiring 
no  small  expenditure  of  time  and  nervous  energy.  This  con- 
nects itself  with  the  whole  life  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
six  thousand  young  people,  their  social  and  fraternity  life, 
their  literary  pursuits,  and  athletic  interests,  and  all  the  other 
varied  interests  that  make  a  university  as  complex  as  an\ 
community.  This  part  of  the  university's  work  is  of  great 
delicacy  and  difficulty.  Such  a  sensitive  organization,  there- 
fore. mu<t  he  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  any 
vital  ciiange  in  the  method  of  its  organization  and  govern- 
ment. 

5.  Another  element  which  must  he  dealt  with  is  the 
group  of  graduates  and  former  students  of  an  institution. 
The  .American  college  has  been  peculiar  in  developing  enor- 
mous loyalty,  patriotism,  and  real  affection  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  once  been  within  the  si)here  of  its  influence. 
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The  like  seldom  has  been  seen  ])cf()re  in  the  world's  educa- 
tional history.  As  an  institution  grows,  this  loyalty  be- 
comes a  passionate  one  and  must  be  reckoned  with.  The 
number  of  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  ordinary 
state  university  runs  up  to  many  thousands ;  that  is,  the 
nerves  of  the  institution  reach  practically  into  every  com- 
munity in  the  state,  and,  in  connection  with  some  state  uni- 
versities, into  every  state  in  the  American  Union  and  most 
foreign  countries.  Anything,  therefore,  that  affects  the  in- 
stitution is  immediately,  communicated  to  those  that  love  it 
by  reason  of  their  former  relation  to  it.  The  present  method 
of  government  makes  use  of  the  immense  ])Ower  that  lies  in 
such  a  relation  ;  and  for  the  growth  of  an  institution  in  spirit 
and  enthusiasm,  in  efficiency  and  in  numbers,  it  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  indispensable. 

6.  A  university  must  be  run,  therefore,  os  a  university  ; 
that  is,  it  is  primarily  an  institution  to  teach,  and  the  first 
consideration  must  be  given  to  its  efficiency  as  a  teaching  in- 
stitution. Consequently,  the  saving  of  money  is  of  small  ac- 
count if  by  saving  you  impair  the  primary  business  of  the 
institution.  Its  method  of  government  ought  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  character  of  the  university  itself.  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  this  problem  ought  not  to  be  approached 
from  a  business  standpoint,  and,  while  the  cost  of  an  in- 
stitution and  the  tax  imposed  because  of  it  are  important  and 
must  receive  consideration,  if  you  are  to  have  a  teaching  in- 
stitution at  all,  it  is  waste  and  not  economy  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  it  to  do  its  most  efficient  work. 

7.  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  further  fact,  that 
any  arrangement  would  be  dangerous  that  interfered  with  the 
administration   of  educational   institutions,   or   that  made   the 
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hoards  i)f  control  of  I'lhicational  institutionf.  anytliinL;'  other 
than  Icj^ishitivc  and  i^ovcrninj^  hoards.  Pcrliaps  most  cdn- 
cators  and  others  having  intimate  relation  to  the  develo])ment 
of  edncation  wonld  a.^rce  that  aihninistrative  freedom  is  as 
necessary  as  academic  freedom.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that,  if  any  consolidation  of  manai^ement  is  insisted  upon, 
the  l)oar>l  of  control  should  he  one  of  reasonaI)le  size,  with- 
oiu  salary,  havinj^  legislative  and  not  administrative  iluties. 
with  a  provision  that  will  ]iut  the  administrative  heads  <»f  the 
higher  institutions  into  such  relation  to  tlu  L^overniniL;'  hitdy 
that  no  one  may  come  hetween  them  and  the  hoard  of  con- 
trol. 

8.  The  university,  there fcMX-,  nui.>t  in  every  essential 
wav  he  independent.  .A  university  has  a  soul  as  has  a  man: 
it  is  an  entity,  an  individual,  and  has  its  (iwn  character  and 
life.  Freedom  is  the  very  hreath  and  life  of  a  university  or 
collei^e.  It  is  sensitive  to  any  chan.y;e  of  atmosphere  or  of 
standards,  for  it.  in  common  with  the  church  and  the  home, 
has  Lrreat  influence  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual 
and  the  community.  If  an  institution  is  independent  at  all. 
it  nm>t  he  really  independent,  and  nuist  he  .!.,fovcrned  from 
within  in  accordance  with  the  unity  of  the  institution,  and  hy 
a  jTov€rnin<T  hody  whose  eye  is  sini^le  to  the  welfare  of  that 
institution  and  no  other. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  cpiestion  arises  as  to 
whether  the  |)lan  now  in  the  makinn'  in  Kansas  may  not  j)rove 
to  he  a  reasonahle  solution  of  a  vexed  fpiestion.  So  many 
conflictinii^  interests  arise  where  the  university  and  a.ijri- 
cultural  collesje  are  separate,  that  it  seems  to  many  to  make 
necessary  some  general  governing  hody  that  may  coordinate 
the    functions   of   the   institutions,   correlate   their   work,   and 
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repress  undue  expansion  and  duplication.  It  would  seem, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  while  this  is  being  done,  each  institu- 
tion must  in  the  operation  of  its  own  inner  life  be  free  and 
independent.  Experience  may  show,  therefore,  that  a  gen- 
eral board  of  equalization,  made  up  of  all  of  the  governing 
boards  of  the  independent  institutions,  or  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  these  boards,  might  prove  to  be  a  wise  provision,  the 
general  board  of  equalization  to  act  in  matters  that  concern 
all  the  institutions  in  common,  to  pass  upon  all  budgets  be- 
fore they  are  presented  to  the  legislatures,  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  separate  boards  in  regard  to  matters  of 
legislation  and  government  that  may  be  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  require  such  recommendation,  but  each  institution  to 
be  independent  in  the  operation  of  its  own  afifairs. 

It  might  be  thought  that  such  an  arrangement  would  fail 
of  any  adequate  influence  and  authority  ;  for,  if  each  institu- 
tion was  independent  in  the  operation  of  its  own  afi:'airs,  how 
could  a  general  board  or  committee  in  any  way  act  in  an  effi- 
cient manner?  The  answer  is,  that  no  single  board  of  re- 
gents would  be  likely  to  act  in  defiance  of  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed advice  and  opinion  of  a  general  board  or  committee 
made  up  as  I  have  indicated,  for  the  reason  that  such  action 
would  be  at  once  regarded  by  the  public,  and  especially  by 
the  legislature,  to  which  a  full  and  explicit  report  of  all  ac- 
tions of  the  general  governing  body  would  need  to  be  made, 
as  indicating  a  condition  in  regard  to  which  the  legislature 
would  be  called  upon  to  act.  I  believe  it  extremely  unlikely, 
therefore,  that  any  single  board  of  regents  would  refuse  to 
put  into  operation  any  measures  recommended  with  anything 
like  unanimous  action  by  the  general  board  of  control. 
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TuE  Pkicsident.  I  am  sure  we  have  all  enjoyed  the  ver\ 
clear  discussion  of  the  subject  in  these  two  i^apers.  It  has 
now  reached  the  hour  for  adjournment. 

A  motion  prevailed  to  continue  the  discussion  until  12:30. 

PresioivNt  Baker.  Did  President  Van  Hise  intend  to 
convey  the  impression  that  he  api)roved  the  action  in  Indiana 
in  removing-  engineering  from  Indiana  University  and  plac- 
ing it  with  the  college  of  agriculture? 

President  Van  Hise.  I  had  no  idea  of  giving  an  opin- 
ion as  to  where  the  engineering  college  should  go.  1  have 
aimed  in  my  paper  merely  to  present  the  facts  as  they  exist. 
I  said,  in  the  case  of  Indiana,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
engineering  and  agricultural  colleges  were  located  at  Purdue, 
and  that  the  presidents  of  the  two  universities  had  agreed  to 
cooperate  on  that  basis ;  but  I  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  disposition  of  the  engineering  college. 

President  P>aker.  I  should  like  to  ask  President  Van 
Hise's  views  as  to  another  matter.  Take  the  ca.se  of  Michi- 
gan, for  exan^ple.  They  have  in  Michigan  four  classes  of 
higher  state  educational  institutions,  including  the  normal 
college.  Now,  suppose  a  central  board  of  control  were  pro- 
posed. The  university  would  then  count  as  merely  one  of 
four  institutions,  and  the  tendency  would  l>e  to  treat  them  all 
alike,  financially  and  in  other  ways.  Would  it  ni)t  be  better 
to  preserve  the  university  idea  by  i)lacing  all  tlu-  institutions 
under  the  board  now  controlling  the  university? 

Presidext  \'an  Hise.  I  should  prefer  not  to  discuss 
this  tuatter  in  the  case  of  Michigan  in  i)articular.  but  in  a 
more  general  way,  as  ai)plying  to  any  state  where  there  is  a 
board  of  regents  of  the  university  and  other  separate  state 
institutions  of  higlier  education.     I   do   not   believe  the  plan 
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sug-gested  by  President  Baker  would  be  practicable.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  university  would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  plan, 
but  I  have  no  idea  the  other  institutions  would  be  satisfied. 
Even  if  it  were  done,  you  would  still  have  the  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  the  fact  that  one  board  would  have  control  of  several 
institutions  at  different  localities.  A  better  way  would  be 
that  the  various  institutions  should  remain  independent,  but 
that  their  several  boards  should  cooperate  in  reducing  so  far 
as  possible  all  duplication  and  overlapping  and  have  a  com- 
mon understanding  in  asking  for  appropriations,  as  is  now 
done  in  Kansas  and  Oregon. 

President  Baker.  I  wish  to  ask  the  representative  of 
the  University  of  Kansas  a  question.  It  seems  that  he  hopes 
for  some  just  solution  to  come  from  the  recommendations  of 
the  joint  commission  composed  of  the  boards  of  the  several 
institutions.  How  many  institutions  are  represented  in  that 
commission  ? 

Vice-President  Carruth.  The  commission  is  a  volun- 
tary union  of  three  independent  lx)dies — the  board  of  regents 
of  the  state  university  at  Lawrence,  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  state  agricultural  college  at  Manhattan,  and  the  board  of 
regents  of  our  state  normal  schools. 

President  Baker.  Is  there  not  some  danger  that  the 
boards  representing  two  of  the  institutions  may  combine 
ag-ainst  the  board  which  represents  the  third  institution?  For 
instance,  suppose  that  two  of  the  boards  should  agree  to 
recommend  that  the  engineering  school  should  be  taken  from 
the  university  and  conducted  exclusively  in  the  agricultural 
college. 

VicE-PKKsiDKXT    Cakkutu.       We    do    nut    contemplate 
tliat  danger  from  the  members  uf  our  three  state  boards  of 
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rei^ents,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  combination  is  likely 
to  come  about.  At  any  rate,  since  the  coinmission  is  at  pres- 
ent merely  a  voluntary  union  of  the  three  Iwards  and  has  no 
leg;al  status  whatever,  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  en- 
gineering- school  would  ultimately  remain  with  the  regents 
of  the  university. 

The  subject  was  also  discussed  by  Acting  President 
Monnet.  of  the  L'niversity  of  Oklahoma. 

PrEsidi-xt  Jamks.  I  should  like  to  know  the  reason  why 
the  Oklahoma  law  excludes  from  its  board  of  education 
alumni  of  the  institutions  and  residents  of  the  towns  in  which 
the  institutions  are  located.  Such  a  plan,  it  seems  to  me, 
deprives  the  government  of  the  institutions  of  an  imi)ortant 
element  of  strength,  and  gives  them  no  representation  at  all 
in  the  controlling  board. 

President  Van  Hise.  In  Morida,  liDwever.  no  member 
of  the  board  of  control  may  be  appointed  from  any  county 
where  any  of  the  institutions  are  located,  and  there  the  plan 
seems  to  have  worked  fairly  well. 

PresidExt  Duxiwav.  The  result  depends,  not  so  nnich 
upon  anything  iu  the  law,  as  upon  the  practice,  it  is  the 
practice  in  Montana  to  appoint  one  member  of  the  state 
board  of  education  from  each  instituti(^nal  town — t)ne,  and 
one  only.  All  the  other  members  are  a])pointe(l  from  non- 
institutional  towns.  The  reason  is  perfectly  clear.  Institu- 
tions are  naturally  somewhat  jealous,  and  should  be  given 
entire  equality  of  representation  in  the  controlling  boanl : 
but   no   institution   or   locality   should   have   preponderance   of 
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representation,  to  the  detriment  of  other  institutions  or  locali- 
ties or  the  interests  of  the  state  at  large. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  tiiat  the  meeting  be  adjourned 
and  the  discussion  be  resumed  later;  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


Afternoon  Session,   Thursday,    October  19,   1911 

Tiiij  Pkksidknt.  15eforc  wc  resume  the  discussion  of 
tlie  nioming-,  I  wish  to  extend  tlie  courtesies  of  the  tloor  to 
Dr.  \\  .  W  .  Folwell.  of  the  I'niversity  of  Minnesota. 

rKoi-ESS(^>R  lu)L\\.i:i.i..  I  thank  you.  Mr.  I 'resident.  Mr. 
T.  II.  Walker,  one  of  our  foremost  citizens,  resides  less  than 
two  blocks  from  here.  His  collection  of  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  go  there  and  ring-  and  ask  to  see  the  gallery,  and  it 
will  be  shown  to  you. 

The  President.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  discus- 
sion of  the  papers  presented  by  President  \'an  llisc  and 
Chancellor  Strong,  the  latter  being  representeti  l)y  \'ice- 
President  Carruth.  It  was  ordered  this  morning  that  we  take 
a  recess  and  continue  the  di.scussion  this  afternoon.  We  will 
now  proceed  with  the  discussion. 

1 'resident  Ellis.  The  subject  we  had  presented  this 
morning  is  one,  it  seems  to  me,  of  great  importance  to  all 
our  institutions.  Xot  only  is  it  important  to  the  institutions 
here  represented,  but  it  is  of  general  imiK)rtancc  to  the  coun- 
try. I  think  we  are  indebted  to  President  \'an  Hise  for  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  paper.  I  was  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  information  contained  in  it.  The  discussion 
that  followed  was  also  a  valuable  contribution  to  needed  infor- 
mation on  the  same  topic. 

It  strikes  me.  however,  that,  in  attempting  to  get  at  the 
general  principles  underlying  the  subject  that  we  have  been 
discussing,   almost   all   our   speakers   arc   insensibly,   |)crha[)s, 
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influenced  in  tlieir  tliout;ht,  as  expressed  in  word,"  by  their 
environment  and  their  personal  interest  and  ])ride  in  the  insti- 
tutions with  which  they  arc  connected.  I  think  there  is  a 
possibihty  of  our  coming  to  some  general  conclusion  ;  but  T 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  devise 
a  workable  plan  for  general  application,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ent conditions  existing  in  the  different  states. 

Now,  as  some  of  our  friends  know,  there  is  a  somewhat 
peculiar  condition  of  educational  affairs  in  Ohio.  That  condi- 
tion is  not  referred  to  in  the  paper  we  listened  to  this  morn- 
ing, but  doubtless  it  is  familiar  to  some  of  the  members  of 
this  organization.  We  have  three  so-called  universities  in 
Ohio,  all  of  which  are  supported  by  the  state.  They  have 
no  other  means  of  support.  All  incidental  fees  paid  by  the 
students  produce  but  a  small  income  compared  with  the  total 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  institutions  for  a  given 
year.  \\'e  have,  also,  two  state  normal  colleges,  these  being 
connected  with  the  two  oldest  universities  of  the  state. 
Recent  legislation  has  given  us  two  additional  normal  schools, 
and  these  are  now  in  course  of  establishment.  Now,  each 
of  these  three  universities  and  each  of  the  two  new  normal 
schools  has  a  board  of  trustees  managing  its  affairs.  There 
is  no  unanimity  of  action  between  these  educational  forces, 
and  no  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  it.  Duplication? 
Why,  of  course  there  is  duplication  of  the  work.  You  would 
not  expect  it  to  be  otherwise ;  and  where  shall  the  duplication 
cease  ? 

How  could  a  central  board  harmonize  all  these  elements 
and  bring  them  into  agreement?  Recent  legislation  in  Ohio 
has   placed   wdiat   may   be   called   the   non-educational   institu- 
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tions  under  one  board  of  control.  The  difficulty  in  brin.i^nnu^ 
our  educational  affairs  under  a  like  control  lies  in  the  individ- 
ual interest  of  the  university  and  normal  school  executives 
anil  the  forces  behind  them.  Then  the  alumni  of  the  older 
institutions  and  local  interests  have  soinethinj:;^  to  do  with  the 
question  of  a  central  control. 

Xow.  suppose  that,  in  Ohio,  it  were  i)roi)ose(l  that  we 
should  unite  these  institutions  of  learninsi^.  Our  president 
is  the  honored  head  of  the  Ohio  State  University  :  our  secre- 
tary was  for  years  the  head  of  Miami  University;  and  1  am 
here'  to  represent  the  Ohio  University  as  its  executive  officer. 
Xow,  what  arrantj^ements  could  we  make  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  all  the  interests  we  represent?  Suppose  we  three 
men  should  come  together  and  decide  upon  a  policy.  What 
would  prompt  that  policy?  CXir  self  interests.  We  act  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  those  who  direct  our  activities, 
and  we  slmuld  be  very  foolish  to  run  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  those  in  control  of  the  institutions  we  rej)re.sent.  The 
boards  of  trustees  are  appointed  differently  in  each  institution. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  line  of  demarcation  between  these 
interests  can  be  drawn. 

The  charter  of  Ohio  L  niversity,  drawn  up  more  than  a 
century  a.ij^o.  followed  the  Harvard  plan  of  ori^anization  and 
administration.  It  was  drawn  u])  by  the  same  hand  that 
penned  the  provisions  oi  the  ()rdi nance  of  1787.  That  char- 
ter was  accei)ted  by  the  territorial  le'^nslature  of  ( )hio  just 
one  hundred  and  nine  years  au^o.  In  1804.  (  )hio.  then  a  state, 
confirmed  by  leiji^islative  act  what  had  been  done  b\  the  terri- 
torial le.crislature.  Xow.  what  are  we  to  d(j  with  an  institu- 
tion of  that  kind?  Look  at  the  men  who  went  out  fnun  thai 
institution.     Tom   Kwinij.  as    far  back  as    1815.  wa^  the  first 
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man  in  the  whole  Northwest  Territory  to  receive  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  Hundreds  of  others  followed.  What  are  we  to  do 
with  them  if  we  destroy  the  autonomy  of  the  institution  from 
which  they  graduated?  You  see  the  difficulty  of  doing  a 
tiling  over  after  it  has  been  done  a  hundred  years. 

Xow,  I  believe  the  general  principle  of  organization  as 
stated  in  the  paper  is  correct;  that  if  we  could  have  just  one 
state  university  in  each  state  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  really  advance 
educational  interests,  but  it  would  secure  unanimity,  and  that 
w^ould  ])e  something. 

But  it  is  a  condition,  and  not  a  theory,  that  confronts 
us.  How  undo  now  that  which  was  done  a  liundred  years 
ago?  1  have  such  a  feeling  for  Ohio  University,  and  ]\Iiami 
as  w'ell,  as  Webster  had  for  Dartmouth,  when  he  stood  before 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  and  put  up  a  strong 
plea  in  l)ehalf  of  his  alma  mater.  Do  }-ou  suppose  I  could  stand 
idly  l)y  and  see  that  time-honored  institution,  with  as  fine  and 
distinguished  an  alumni  body  as  has  any  institution  here  repre- 
sented, lose  its  century-old  right  to  manage  its  own  affairs? 
What  would  that  body  of  alumni  say  to  a  proposition  to  de- 
stroy its.  individuality  by  making  it  a  college  of  another  insti- 
tution ?  T  have  my  doubts,  gentlemen,  whether  some  of  the 
interests  sought  to  be  advanced  would  ])e  furthered  if  they 
were  all  i)ut  under  one  management. 

1  was  for  eight  years  the  president  of  an  agricultural 
college.  It  was  an  agricultural  college  pure  and  simple.  It 
did  not  try  to  do  the  stereotyped  work  of  the  old-time  college. 
It  was  a  scientific  and  technical  school,  with  pur]:)osc  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  agricultm'al  and  mechanical 
classes  i>f  the  state  in  which  it  existed.   1  lia\e  an  ()|)inion  that 
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that  institution  did  more  for  the  particuhir  purpose  for  which 
it  was  instituted  hy  very  reason  of  its  separate  existence. 
1  heheve  that,  from  my  experience  as  far  as  it  sjoes,  the  agri- 
cultural college  connected  with  the  university  will  always  be  an 
off-horse  in  the  team,  and  that  the  main  educational  effort 
wfll  he  given  to  the  college  of  arts  and  the  engineering  courses 
to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Possibly,  1 
am  not  riglit  in  that  statement,  but  that  is  my  judgment;  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country  if  all  agricultural  colleges  were  made 
parts  of  the  state  universities. 

I  believe  this  is  also  true  in  regard  to  the  normal  schools. 
1  believe  the  normal  school  will  do  better  as  a  separate 
interest.  I  am  not  speaking  about  colleges  for  teachers,  but 
I  am  speaking  about  normal  schools.  They  have  a  peculiar 
purpose,  which  can  best  be  carried  out  under  a  separate  or- 
ganization and  under  a  separate  control.  Now.  in  reference 
to  our  own  conditions.  It  was  (juestioned  this  morning 
whether  these  normal  colleges  should  be  permitted  to  give 
degrees.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  views  advanced  ]>> 
the  writer  of  the  paper,  in  as  far  as  they  ajjply  to  normal 
schools,  as  we  generally  understand  them ;  but  in  ( )hio  we 
have  normal  schools  different  from  those  you  have  in  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin. 

Forty  years  ago  I  was  working  in  the  educational  ranks 
of  Ohio  to  secure  the  training  of  teachers  in  normal  schools 
to  be  established.  Failure  after  failure  met  the  efforts  put 
forth  to  bring  Ohio  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  the 
training  of  her  teachers  for  service  in  the  public  schools.  1 
went  back  to  the  state  of  Ohio  from  Colorado  ten  years  ago. 
We  had  three  higher  institutions  of  learning,  <  )hio  I'niversity 
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first,  then  Miami  University,  and  last  the  <  )hio  State  Univer- 
sity. We  had  those  three  institutions,  and  the  legislature 
seemed  unwilling  to  add  to  tlieir  number.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  put  the  first  two  of  those  institutions  into  a  new 
field  of  educational  activity,  so  a  ])ill  was  drafted  which 
established  a  normal  college  at  the  Ohio  Universit}-  and 
another  at  the  Miami  University. 

Now,  you  may  see  why  these  institutions  would  be  more 
than  the  normal  schools  generally  are.  My  experience  as  a 
college  man  tells  me  that  a  normal  school  with  a  low  standard 
of  educational  scholarship  and  a  not  very  extensive  range  of 
professional  training  will  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor  bv 
members  of  the  college  of  literature  and  arts :  and,  if  you 
want  to  introduce  discord  into  college  halls,  just  bring-  in  ,i 
department  or  college  to  whose  short  courses  admission  is 
easy,  and  you  secure  that  condition.  The  first  normal  schools 
of  Ohio,  connected  by  legislative  action  with  two  time-honored 
universities  of  high  scholastic  standing,  were  necessarily 
made  to  ofifer  work  of  high  grade,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  scholarship  and  from  that  of  adequate  professional  tiain- 
ing,  so  that  when  the  normal  college  came  to  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity admission  to  its  lowest  class  was  based  upon  gradua- 
tion from  a  first-class  high  school.  The  student  completes 
four  years  of  strong  academic  and  professional  work  before 
he  can  secure  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  pedagogy.  If  tlic 
work  is  done,  if  the  student  spends  the  time  necessary  to 
entitle  him  to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  why  should  he  not 
receive  it  as  preparation  for  his  work  as  a  teacher  as  well  as 
preparation  for  work  in  any  other  learned  profession? 

This  is  the  condition  that  we  have  in  Ohio.     It  is  not  a 
theory.     The    general    to])ic    is    of    sufiicient    importance    to 
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warrant  discussion  at  a  future  time,  not  only  at  one  mcctins;-, 
l)Ut  at  a  scries  of  meetinj^s,  as  we  cannot  have  too  much  li.^bt 
thrown  upon  it. 

As  I  said  before.  Ohio  L'niversity  is  orj^anized  upon  the 
Harvard  idea.  The  members  of  its  board  of  trustees  are  ap- 
pointed for  life.  The  president  of  the  university  is  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  president  of  the  board. 
\Ve  have  as  good  trustees  as  has  any  institution  represented 
here,  men  of  high  capacity  and  honor,  and  they  serve  the 
institution  absolutely  free  of  charge.  We  get  splendid  service 
from  them  and.  what  is  better  still,  we  do  not  get  too  much 
service.  At  ]^liami  L'niversity.  the  members  of  the  board 
are  appointed  for  nine  years,  one-third  going  out  every  three 
years.  At  the  Ohio  State  University,  the  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  number  seven. 

I  want  to  say  just  one  more  wortl  before  I  conclude.  We 
had  a  pretty  dark  picture  of  the  political  conditions  in  Okla- 
homa drawn  for  us  this  morning.  There  is  one  thing  in 
which  we  of  Ohio  differ  from  our  educational  friends  in  that 
state,  and  that  is  that  the  matter  of  politics  cuts  no  figure  in 
the  administration  of  the  educational  atYairs  of  our  three 
state  universities.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  in  the  ten 
years  of  my  administrative  work  at  Ohio  University  I  have 
never  had  one  of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  board  inter- 
fere with  it  in  any  way  that  would  merit  criticism.  The  only 
consideration  that  has  ever  had  weight  is  that  of  getting  the 
very  l>est  possible  service  for  the  salaries  paid.  I  believe 
that  state  of  aflfairs  exists  at  Miami  University.  I  believe  it 
exists  at  the  Ohio  State  University  now,  as  it  did  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  institution 
years  ago.     We  never  considered  the  matter  of  politics  for 
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one  moment  in  the  selection  of  the  employees.  I  trust  the  new 
normal  schools  will  emulate  the  examples  set  by  the  other 
institutions  in  Ohio. 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  central  board  of  control  would 
be  of  any  service  to  us.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  central 
board  of  control,  under  such  circumstances  as  we  have  exist- 
ing in  Ohio,  would  not  further  the  educational  interests  of 
the  state,  but  that  it  would  be  better,  until  some  means  of 
demarcation  can  be  devised,  some  way  of  preventing  this 
unwise  duplication  of  work,  for  these  institutions  to  go  on 
under  their  present  management.  In  other  words,  while  we 
are  open  to  a  change  of  policy,  that  new  policy  ought  not  to 
be  entered  on  too  hastily.  We  had  better  do  as  we  are  told 
to  do  by  good  authority — continue  to  walk  in  the  old  way 
and  then  look  about  us  for  a  better  way.  This  ought  to  be 
the  policy  of  all  institutions.  I  congratulate  the  younger 
states  of  the  Union  upon  having  an  opportunity  to  solve  this 
problem  that  is  denied  to  us  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  For  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  great  overshadowing  institution  in 
Ohio,  I  am  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  institution  with  which 
I  am  connected  and  w'hose  alumni  and  friends  look  to  me  for 
counsel  and  help. 

Just  one  word  more,  and  I  am  through.  All  that  I  have 
said  does  not  imply  that  there  should  be  no  unity  of  effort  or 
harmonious  agreement  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the 
upbuilding  of  higher  education  in  Ohio.  Unwise  destruc- 
tion is  not  a  finger-board  pointing  to  desirable  construction. 
It  mav  be  better  to  build  up  all  three  institutions  than  to  pull 
down  two  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  third. 
John  Ruskin  says  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
making  money   and   winning   it — a   great   difference  between 
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gettiiiiT^  it  out  of  one  pocket  into  another  and  in  fillinj;'  both. 
His  statement  of  the  money  matter  is  ai)pHcable  to  the  educa- 
tional conditions  to  which  I  have  referred.  No  one  state 
institution  of  learning-  in  Ohio  has  the  legal  or  moral  right 
to  build  itself  up  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  \\'hcne\'cr 
legislation  seeks  to  bring  about  such  a  result  it  will  contravene 
chartered  rights,  the  obligation  it  entered  into  with  the  general 
government,  and  the  equity  due  from  it  to  the  hundreds  of 
persons  who  have  sought  and  profited  by  the  educational 
advantages  offered  by  the  older  educational  institutions  of 
llie  state. 

Dk.  K.  C.  B.vbcock.  There  is  one  experiment  to  which 
1  wish  to  .call  attention.  The  state  of  Mrginia  is  at  present 
supporting  or  subsidizing-  five  different  institutions.  A  com- 
mission has  recently  been  appointed  to  take  u\)  the  matter  of 
better  coorclination  of  these  institutions.  It  will  probably 
suggest  to  the  legislature  the  adoption  of  a  single  mill  tax, 
to  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  higher  education.  The  i)ro- 
ceeds  from  this  tax  will  he  distributed  among  the  different 
institutions  which  the  state  shall  decide  to  support,  upon  an 
equitable  basis.  It  is  proposed  that  the  tax  should  be  fixed 
for  a  ])eriod  of  years,  and  that  it  should  be  the  only  state 
revenue  available  for  the  institutions ;  in  other  words,  the 
special  annual  a])propriations  should  be  given  up.  It  has 
been  suggested  also  that  provision  for  maintenance  should  be 
separated  from  provision  for  iniprovements.  The  necessities 
of  the  different  institutions  in  the  way  of  improvements  would 
be  somewhat  different  from  the  necessities  for  maintenance. 
A  second  mill  tax  for  improvements  is  suggested,  to  be  divided 
also  upon  an  equitable  basis,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
proportions   as   the   revenue   for   maintenance.     Though    fixed 
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for  a  period  of  years,  the  proportions  both  for  maintenance 
and  for  improvements  should  be  subject  to  revision  every  four 
or  six  years,  since  the  conditions  of  institutions  will  neces- 
sarily vary  a  good  deal  within  such  periods. 

President  McVey.  I  call  attention  to  a  bit  of  experi- 
ence illustrative  of  some  phases  of  the  board  of  control  ques- 
tion likely  to  arise  in  those  states  which  do  not  have  a  board 
of  control,  but  where  there  is  some  discussion  of  the  matter. 
Last  year,  at  the  session  of  the  North  Dakota  legislature,  a 
board  of  control  bill  was  introduced  which  provided  for  a 
board  of  three  persons,  appointed  bv  the  governor,  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $3,000.  They  were  to  have  control,  finan- 
cial and  otherwise,  of  the  entire  educational  system,  except 
the  common  schools. 

The  heads  of  the  different  institutions  of  the  state,  with 
representatives  from  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  institutions, 
met  together  to  discuss  the  problem  which  confronted  them. 
The  position  taken  was  that  a  board  of  control  was  not  the 
correct  solution  of  the  problem,  but  merel\-  the  passing  into 
a  stage  that  was  at  least  experimental,  from  the  point  of  \\e\y 
of  the  experience  of  other  states,  and  one  not  altogether  likely 
to  result  in  a  happy  outcome.  As  an  offset  to  the  first  bill, 
a  new  bill  was  prepared,  introduced  in  the  legislature,  and 
enacted  into  law,  pnn-iding  for  an  educational  commission 
consisting  of  the  presidents  of  the  university,  the  agricultural 
college,  and  one  of  the  normal  schools,  the  speaker  of  the 
House,  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  one  member  api)ointed 
by  the  governor.  The  commission  has  not  }et  come  to- 
gether, but  will  probably  meet  soon,  and  its  dut\-  will  be  to  pre- 
pare a  ])lan  of  organization  for  the  whole  educational  scheme 
of  the  state,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  the  higher  educational 
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institutions,  but  also  in  connection  with  the  relationship  of 
the  puhHc  schools  to  the  state  superintendeiit  of  public  instruc- 
tion— something^  alonjj  the  line  of  the  New  York  plan. 

Another  feature  of  the  legislation  of  last  year  in  North 
Dakota  was  the  passas^e  of  an  act  providing  for  a  normal 
school  board,  thus  laying  down  the  principle — and  I  think  it 
is  the  fundamental  principle — of  giving  to  each  ditTerent  kind 
of  institution  a  separate  board  or  committee.  Those  institu- 
tions that  carry  on  i)ractically  the  same  work  should  be  under 
one  common  direction.  In  other  words,  the  normal  schools 
should  be  under  one  board  ;  while  the  agricultural  college  ami 
the  university  should  be  under  separate  boards,  which  how- 
ever, should  come  together  for  the  discussion  of  any  problems 
having  an  element  of  common  interest  that  may  arise. 

The  solution  of  this  ])roblem  of  a  central  board  of  con- 
trol is,  to  my  mind,  not  likely  to  be  found  at  any  single  meet- 
ing of  a  legislature.  The  question  ought  to  be  considered  in 
all  its  details  and  in  all  its  bearings.  Several  years  might 
profitably  be  s]jent  in  studying  it.  If  we  in  Xorth  Dakota 
can  secure,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature  a  careful, 
dispassionate,  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the  scheme  em- 
lx)died  in  the  report  of  our  educational  commission,  we  shall 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  getting  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem. 

The  PkksidKnt.  Are  there  any  other  remarks  to  be 
made?  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  .Vssociation  to  take  any  further 
action  on  this  topic  ? 

Pkksidknt  \'.\x  Hisk.  It  might  be  nuich  more  satis- 
factory if  the  secretary  were  instructed  to  have  this  pa])cr  of 
mine   put    in   ])rint    at   once,   so   that   it   could   be    furnished    in 
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pamphlet  form  to  such  members  as  may  desire  it.     Of  course, 
it  will  appear  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  Secretary.  So  many  wish  advance  copies  of  Presi- 
dent \^an  Hise's  paper,  that  I  shall  make  arrangements,  if 
it  be  the  wish  of  the  Association,  to  have  it  printed  in  advance 
of  the  regular  Proceedings ;  but  there  ought  to  be  some  formal 
expression  authorizing  the  secretary  to  do  that. 

President  Patterson.  I  \vas  much  impressed  this 
morning  by  the  contents  of  the  president's  inaugural  address, 
and,  following  that,  by  the  contents  of  the  paper  read  liy 
President  Van  Hise.  They  were  both  lucid,  scholarly,  and 
suggestive.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  these  two  papers 
])ublished  in  advance  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association, 
and  have  copies  sent  to  each  member.  I  am  the  more  con- 
vinced that  this  would  be  wise,  because  both  papers  discussed 
questions  in  which  I  am  much  interested,  and  which  will  prob- 
aljly  come  before  the  Kentucky  legislature  in  January ;  and 
what  is  true  in  my  case  I  .believe  to  be  true  in  others.  I 
should  like  to  have  these  two  papers  before  me,  so  that  I  may 
study  them  and  take  in  and  assimilate  their  contents.  I  am 
sure  I  could  use  the  suggestions  made  in  both  to  advantage. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  discussion  con- 
cerning the  board  of  control.  I  see  very  clearly  the  advan- 
tages and  the  disadvantages  attaching  to  the  constitution  of 
such  a  body.  I  am  coming  ra])i(lly  to  the  conviction,  how- 
ever, that,  if  we  could  have  a  body  of  three  or  five  men, 
scholarly  men,  men  a])i)ointed  without  reference  to  jxvlitical 
influence,  men  who  would  give  their  entire  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  j)njblems  arising  in  the  administration  of  the 
uni\ersities,  agricultural  colleges,  and  normal  scliools  sup 
ported  by  state  aid,  great  good  would  result  from  it.     I  have 
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a  convictii)!!  that  hoards  of  trustees  are  often  in  error,  espe- 
cial ly  when  they  are  appointed  for  political  service  already 
done  or  expected  to  he  done  in  tlie  near  future.  Tliey  are 
necessarily  then  controlled,  to  some  extent.  I)\  political  con- 
siderations. Sometimes  they  are  men  with  no  more  than  a 
common  school  education,  and  with  no  particular  fitness  for 
the  handling  of  educational  prolilems.  The\  are  exi)loited  often 
hy  ])ersons  interested  in  forwarding-  their  own  personal  ends, 
and  hy  those  faculty  memhers  whose  chief  amhition  is  to 
secure  a  good  salary  ;  and  often  the  purposes  for  wdiich  these 
hoards  were  created  are  not  realized,  hut  defeated. 

1  think,  then,  that  there  should  he  a  judicious  Ixxard  of 
control,  constituted  upon  the  hest  lines  that  we  can  devise ; 
men  of  scholarly  instincts  and  hahits ;  men  who  have  heen 
identified  with  educational  prohlems ;  men  ahreast  with  llie 
educational  possibilities  and  responsihilities  of  the  age:  three 
or  five  men.  with  a  salary,  say,  of  $3,000  each  a  year,  and  a 
competent  secretary  at,  perhaps,  $2,000  a  year ;  men  having 
their  duties  properly  defined  by  the  legislature  which  create<l 
the  board,  whose  duty  it  should  he  to  look  especially  into  the 
income  and  expenditures  of  the  various  institutions,  their 
fi.^cal  necessities,  and  the  character  and  value  of  the  work 
done.  I  know  that  in  many  universities  and  normal  schools 
thousands  of  dollars  are  injudiciously  spent,  recklessly  spent, 
which  n^ight  otherwise  be  used  where  the  money  is  absolutely 
needed.  I  believe  a  rightly  constituted  hoard  of  control 
could  do  eminently  good  service.  Their  reports,  sent  to  the 
legislature,  and  also  to  the  various  boards  of  trustees,  would 
go  far  to  check  and  eliminate  this  financial  waste. 

I  should  like,  then,  to  have  these  two  papers  before  me, 
so   that    1    could    consider   more    fully    the    suggestions   made 
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therein,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  connected  with 
the  appointment  of  such  a  board,  and  whether  such  a  board 
would  meet  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky to-day.  I  move,  therefore,  that  these  papers  be  printed 
in  advance  of  the  ordinary  Proceedings,  and  that  a  hberal 
number  of  copies  be  sent  to  each  member  of  this  Association. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the .  president,  the  motion  was 
amended  to  the  effect  that  each  institution  wishing  advance 
copies  of  either  or  both  of  the  two  papers  should  specify  the 
number  desired,  and  be  charged  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  advance  publication,  according  to  the  number  of 
copies  ordered ;  and  the  motion,  as  so  amended,  was  carried. 


Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee 

Tour  committee  on  auditing  the  report  of  the  treasurer 
reports  that  it  has  examined-  the  receipt  stubs,  checks,  and 
vouchers,  and  finds  them  correct  and  in  accordance  with  the 
itemized  report. 

The  committee  furthermore  recommends  tl]at  the  treas- 
urer's suggestion  of  an  increase  in  the  annual  membership 
fee  of  the  Association  from  ten  dollars  to  fifteen  be  adopted, 
in  view  of  the  increased  expenditures  necessary  for  transact- 
ing and  reporting  the  business  of  the  Association. 

T.  P.  VenablE, 
Brown   Ayres, 

Committee. 

It  having  been  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted,  it  was 
moved  to  amend  the  motion  b>-  striking  out  that  part  of  the 
report   having   reference   to   an   increase   of   the    fee,   on   the 
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jtijround  that  a  summary  of  the  addresses,  papers,  and  discus- 
sions miii^ht  often  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and  tliat  thus  the 
expense  of  pubHshino^  the  annual  Proceeding's  miii^ht  be  con- 
siderably reduced;  but,  after  some  discussion,  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  President.  The  next  paper  will  l)e  one  l)y  Presi- 
dent Hill  on  "Dei)artmental  Organization." 

Departmental  Organization 

r,v 

Albert  Ross  Hill 

President  of  the  University  of  Missouri 

In  a  large  university  faculty  it  becomes  practically  neces- 
sary to  make  a  division  into  departments  by  subjects,  each 
department  including  the  teachers  of  that  subject.  These 
teachers  all  know  much  about  one  another's  work,  and  con- 
stitute a  group  with  homogeneous  interests  and  similar  aims 
and  ambitions.  They  know  how  the  interests  of  their  sub- 
ject may  be  most  effectively  promoted,  and  are.  therefore, 
qualified  to  urge  the  needs  of  their  department  on  the  general 
faculty,  the  president,  the  board  of  regents,  and  the  state. 
They  can  readily  discuss  within  the  department  the  best 
method?  of  instruction  for  use  in  treating  their  subject,  the 
completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  courses  offered,  the  ex- 
pediency of  changing  courses,  of  alternating  some  of  them 
from  year  to  year,  of  exchanging  courses  from  time  to  time 
among  members  of  the  department,  etc. 

How  best  to  organize  such  a  department  so  as  to  secure 
cooperation  and  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  entire  de- 
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partment  force,  to  fix  responsibility  for  action,  to  secure  ex- 
peditions and  sane  advice  for  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
university,  and  to  develop  initiative  and  a  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  department,  in 
short,  how  to  org'anize  a  department  faculty  so  as  to  make  it 
the  most  effective  educational  agency  possible  within  the  in- 
stitution is  the  problem  of  this  paper.  And  the  thesis  pro- 
posed for  discussion  is,  that  the  system  of  having  a  chairman 
of  a  department,  with  all  its  teachers,  especially  all  its  teach- 
ers of  professorial  rank,  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
department,  is  better  than  the  one  in  more  common  use — that 
of  having  a  head  of  each  department  with  power  to  fix  sched- 
ules, alternate  courses,  determine  policies,  etc.,  without  the 
necessity   of  consulting  other   teachers   in   the   department. 

When  the  state  universities  were  small  colleges,  with  only 
one  professor  of  each  subject  ,and  a  student  assistant  or  two, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  single  professor  should  always  be 
treated  as  head  of  his  department.  As  the  institutions  grew 
and  many  teachers  came  to  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  a  single 
department,  this  man  usually  remained  as  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. Now,  as  this  professor  was  accustomed  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  career  to  the  responsibility  of  managing 
all  details  of  his  department,  including  the  numerous  ques- 
tions of  policy  mentioned  above,  the  tendency  was  for  him 
to  retain  all  these  functions  as  the  department  grew  large, 
even  after  a  number  of  other  men  of  professorial  rank  came 
to  be  added  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  department.  In 
short,  the  type  of  organization  quite  common  to-day  is  based 
u]:)on  the  notion  that  only  one  man  should  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  policies  and  the  administration  of  a  department, 
and  that  all  other  teachers  in  the  department  are  to  be  re- 
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garded  as  his  assistants.     This  paper  is  meant  to  voice  a  pro- 
test against  this  type  of  departmental  organization. 

Instead  of  it,  the  proposal  is  made  that  each  tlepartment 
shall  have  a  chairman  to  attend  to  the  routine  work — if  the  de- 
partment is  not  large  enough  to  require  a  secretary  also — to 
bring  the  interests  of  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  university,  etc.,  but  without  author- 
ity to  determine  policies,  fix  schedules,  and  the  like,  except 
after  full  discussion  and  vote  In-  all  teachers  of  professorial 
rank  in  the  department. 

The  relations  of  such  a  department  chairman  to  his  col- 
leagues would  be  practically  the  same  as  tb.at  of  the  jM'csi- 
dent  to  the  entire  faculty,  of  the  deans  to  their  special  facul- 
ties, or  of  the  chairman  of  a  committee  to  the  whole  commit- 
tee. These  officers  do  not  legislate ;  they  adiuinister.  They 
may  initiate  policies,  but  they  bring  them  to  the  faculty  or 
committee  for  discussion  and  adoption  before  ])utting  them 
into  effect.  They  feel  responsibility,  but  the\-  do  not  take 
away  all  responsibility  from  the  faculties  or  committees ; 
rather  <lo  they  insist  on  making  their  colleagues  feel  respon- 
sibly for  the  policies  of  the  institution.  So  should  the  chair- 
men of  departments  act  in  their  relations  with  the  ])rofessors 
and  assistant  professors  of  their  subject. 

Among  the  advantages  I  see  in  such  an  organizalinn  are 
the  following: 

1.  It  is  consistent  with  the  organization  of  the  larger 
groups  of  teachers  to  which  the  department  faculties  belong. 
In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  institutions  in  this  Association  all 
teachers  of  professorial  rank  are  members  of  the  general 
faculties,  and  also  of  the  special  faculties  under  wh<jse  juris- 
diction their   work    falls.     Thev  can  vote  on   all   nuestions  of 
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university  policy,  and  on  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
school  or  college  to  wh'ich  their  work  especially  belongs. 
Why,  then,  should  they  not  have  a  vote  in  matters  affecting 
the  interests  or  policies  of  the  department  in  which  their 
courses  are  offered,  and  with  whose  subject-matter  they  are 
supposed  to  be  primarily  concerned? 

2.  It  would  tend  to  bring  out  in  departmental  discussion? 
every  educational  opinion  or  view-point,  and  all  inventive- 
ness regarding  methods  of  teaching  and  administration,  to 
the  enlightenment  of  all  the  members  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  university.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  wisdom 
in  a  department  centers  in  its  head  or  chairman.  His  admin- 
istrative or  executive  ability  may  have  won  him  his  position ; 
l}ut  in  scholarship,  educational  insight,  and  ideals,  he  may  be 
inferior  to  other  professors  of  the  same  department. 

3.  It  would  tend  to  give  each  teacher  of  professorial  rank 
a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the  department  as 
a  whole,  that  cannot  be  expected  of  him  when  all  matters  ex- 
cept those  affecting  the  conduct  of  his  own  courses  are  set- 
tled for  him  by  a  colleague  designated  "the  head  of  the  de- 
l)artment.'" 

4.  It  would  tend  to  encourage  a  loyalty  to  the  depart- 
ment and  to  the  institution  on  the  part  of  ever\-  teacher  on 
the  permanent  staff,  which  is  a  highly  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  a  university.  Not  much  in  this  direction  can  be  ex- 
pected of  a  teacher  who  has  no  authority,  no  responsibility, 
and  no  freedom  aside  from  the  conduct  of  the  few  courses 
that  he  himself  teaches,  courses  that  are  perhaps  assigned  to 
him  against  his  will  by  a  superior  officer  of  instruction. 

5.  It  would  tend  to  set  free  every  teacher's  power  of 
initiative,  and  all  his  inventiveness  regarding  methods  of  in- 
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struction,  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  department,  etc.,  and 
wouhl  thus  make  him  a  much  more  efficient  teacher,  and  make 
tlie  de])artment  a  better  educational  instrument  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  educational  aims  of  the  entire  university. 

6.  It  would  give  greater  essential  harmony  in  depart- 
mental effort.  The  harmony  which  comes  from  enforced 
cooperation  cannot  be  half  so  effective  as  that  which  arises 
from  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  a  number  of  free  person- 
alities, when  educational,  instead  of  business,  effort  is  at  stake. 
In  fact,  directorial  methods  among  university  professors  can- 
not produce  real  harmony  at  all ;  and  the  system  of  depart- 
ment headships  is  alwavs  liable  to  introduce  such  methods. 
The  surest  safeguard  is  to  be  found  in  the  committee  system 
of  departmental  organization. 

7.  The  committee  system  gives  greater  flexibility  of  or- 
ganization, and  provides  better  for  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  force  in  any  department.  Xew  \)vo- 
fessors  can  be  introduced  into  the  department  without  sub- 
ordinating them  to  some  one,  perhajis  of  inferior  ability,  al- 
ready on  the  staff,  and  without  the  necessity  of  subordinating 
the  senior  professors  to  them.  In  fact,  this  system  will 
eliminate  many  of  the  occasions  for  dropj^ing  professors  from 
the  staff,  as  teachers  of  professorial  rank  who  have  already 
served  the  university  for  a  numl)er  of  years  can  usually  Ik- 
assigneil  important  functions  in  the  departments ;  provided 
they  are  not  department  heads  who  can  block  all  progress  or 
force  a  situation  which  calls  for  their  dismissal. 

8.  It  would  prevent  members  of  the  faculty  from  getting 
the  notion  that  the  university  is  primarilv  a  business  cor- 
poration, to  be  managed  after  business  methods,  and  that  the 
man  held  in  greatest  esteem  is  the  one  who  can  do  administra- 
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tive  work  rather  than  teach  and  investigate.  It  would  thus 
tend  to  improve  the  educational  ideals  of  the  entire  teaching 
force. 

9.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  the  system  works 
hetter  than  the  old  one,  and  that  the  advantages  already  men- 
tioned belong  to  it.  Harvard  has  followed  the  system  for  a 
long  time.  Wisconsin  has  used  it  in  the  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences.  Missouri  has  gradually  adopted  it,  first,  in  the  case 
of  departments  where  vacant  headships  arose;  and  finally,  af- 
ter discussion  and  vote  by  the  entire  facult}-.  it  has  been  unani- 
mously adopted  throughout  the  entire  university. 

Tn  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  committee  system,  a  few 
questions  will  naturally  arise  that  may  call  for  brief  discus- 
sion : 

I.     How  are  the  chairmen  to  be  designated  ?    Should  they 
])e  appointed  by  the  governing  board,  the  president,  or  other 
administrative  officer,   or   should   they  be  elected  by  vote   of 
the  teachers  of  professorial  rank  in  the  department?       The 
chief    danger   I   see   in  the  latter  policy  is  that   some    wire- 
pulling may  be  indulged   in   among  members  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  that  some  tendency  may  here  and  there  show  itself 
in  the  direction  of  honoring  some  colleague,  wdio  is  a  good 
fellow,  or  is  felt  to  be  entitled  to  the  chairmanship  because  of 
priority  of  appointment  on  the  stafif,  or  because  he  wants  it,  or 
the  like.     On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  a  department 
ought  to  know  one  another  better  than  the  administrative  of- 
ficers know  them,  and  wisdom  in  selection  ought  to  develop 
with  the  exercise  of  the  function.     I  cannot  see  that  it  mat- 
ters much  which  method  of  appointment  is  followed,  provided 
the  interests  of  the  dej^artment  are  considered  instead  of  the 
honoring  of  individuals.     Furthermore,  it  must  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  the  chairmanship  of  a  department  organized  under 
the  committee  system  will  not  likely  be  coveted  by  ambitious 
men  as  much  as  the  headships  have  often  been,  especiallv 
where  the  latter,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  involve  additional 
salary.  During  the  transitional  stage  through  which  we  have 
just  been  passing  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  the  chairmen 
have  been  designated  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  board 
on  nomination  by  the  president  and  the  dean. 

2.  For  how  long  a  period  should  the  appointments  be 
made?  When  once  the  committee  system  is  fully  established 
and  understood  b\  the  faculty,  I  do  not  see  that  this  question 
is  a  very  vital  one.  Changing  chairmen  from  time  to  time 
would  tend  to  emphasize  the  purely  administrative  and  execu- 
tive nature  of  their  functions  and  prevent  the  chairmanship 
from  becoming  a  headship  again.  lUit  there  is  sometimes 
only  one  good  man  for  the  position  in  a  department ;  and  fre- 
(pient  changes  in  the  chairmanship  might  lessen  the  efficiency 
of  such  a  department.  On  general  principles,  the  following 
seems  to  me  true :  the  administrative  work  of  a  president  or 
dean  of  a  large  college  or  school  is  so  great  as  to  demand 
practically  his  entire  time  and  to  make  it  necessary  that  he 
regard  it  as  his  life  work,  in  short,  that  he  make  administra- 
tion his  profession ;  but  the  administrative  work  of  a  single 
department  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  or  extent  to  de- 
mand this  of  the  chairman,  and  permanency  of  tenure  docs 
not  seem  necessary.  Certainly  during  the  transition  ]ieriod, 
when  adopting  the  committee  system  for  the  first  time,  it 
would  be  best  not  to  permit  one  professor  to  act  as  chairman 
of  a  department  for  many  years  consecutively. 

In    the   above   discussion    I   have   not   attempted    to   deal 
with  the  strictly  business  features  of  a  dei^artment.  such   as 
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purchase  of  laboratory  supplies,  care  of  university  property, 
and  similar  phases  of  university  housekeeping.  But  even  in 
the  purchase  of  laboratory  supplies  I  should  regard  it  as  un- 
fortunate to  have  one  man,  as  director  of  the  laboratories  of 
a  department,  authorized  to  spend  all  the  funds  of  the  de- 
partment without  consulting  his  colleagues.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  purchase  of  books,  etc.,  in  the  department  library. 
Without  further  discussion  of  this  special  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  I  may  remark  that  I  should  think  reasonable 
])ermanency  of  appointment  would  be  desirable  in  the  director- 
ship of  a  laboratory,  and  also  that  the  appointment,  involving 
as  it  does  the  expenditure  of  the  institution's  funds,  should 
be  made  by  the  governing  board. 

All  further  details  I  leave  to  be  brought  out  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion.  I  have  simply  stated  a  point  of  view  as  a 
basis  for  the  discussion  to  follow. 

Tut  President.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by 
President  llrown  Ayres. 

Departmental  Organization 

BY 

Brown  Ayres 
President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 

The  subject  of  departmental  organization,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  one  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  adopt  a  definite  plan. 
While  all  will  agree  that  the  work  of  any  department  should 
be  so  well  organized  and  correlated  as  to  save  waste  of  money 
and  (lu])lication  of  effort,  one  might  properly  hesitate  to 
impose  on  the  members  of  a  department  a  iovm  of  organiza- 
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tion  that  wmild  in  aii\  way  hamper  or  impede  the  freest  and 
best  activity  of  its  members.  If  oreat  scholars  were  alwavs 
"•ood  business  men,  and  were  always  free  from  personal 
jealousies  and  ultra-conservatism,  it  mii;iu  he  best  to  have  a 
recognized  head  of  a  dei)artment  whose  will  was  law  and  to 
whom  all  subordinates  must  bow.  Rarely,  however,  are  all 
the  virtues  and  abilities  united  in  one  man ;  and  I  Vv'ould 
therefore,  as  a  rule,  prefer  that  a  department  should  be  or- 
jj^anized  as  a  committee,  with  a  chairman,  selected  by  the 
president,  not  necessarily  as  the  ablest  scholar  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  as  the  one  who  in  his  ju<lsj;'nicnl  would  by  his  tact 
and  good  judgment  bring  about  the  greatest  harmony  and 
most  satisfactory  outcome. 

Perhaps  some  more  or  less  well  recognized  system  of 
rotation  in  this  office  might  in  some  cases  be  desirable.  But 
certainly  the  plan  adopted  should  be  such  as  to  give  a  full 
and  free  opportunity  for  any  younger  man  or  new-comer  to 
render  the  best  service  of  which  he  is  capable,  without  the 
restraints  of  a  rigid  and  too  conservative  organization,  which 
would  probably  be  the  result  of  giving  too  nmch  power  to 
the  head  professor.  Proi)er  respect  for  seniority  and  special 
eminence  should  certainly  be  insisted  on,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  suppressing  younger  genius  by  the  caprices  of  an 
older  superior. 

Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  university  organization  the 
guidance  of  the  president  or  dean  will  doubtless  be  often 
required.  They  are  presumably  men  chosen  for  the  very 
qualities  which  are  needed  in  efficient  organization,  and, 
hence,  are  more  likely  to  deal  imjiartially  with  a  situation 
than  those  who  are  more  directly  involved  in  it.  In  all  cases, 
therefore.    I    think   that    ultimate    authority,    even    in    depart- 
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mental  matters,  should  be  reserved  to  the  executive,  who  can 
refrain  from  the  exercise  of  such  powers  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  he  finds  he  can  safely  do  so.  I  can  readily  conceive, 
however,  that  in  a  large  institution  the  departments  may 
become  so  intricate  in  their  development  and  so  large  in 
their  personnel  that  a  considerable  amount  of  autonomy  must 
be  allowed.  In  such  cases,  the  natural  order  of  evolution 
will  place  at  the  head  of  the  department  a  man  of  distinctly 
organizing  power  and  pronounced  leadership.  I  would  say, 
however,  that  in  most  cases  it  will  be  safer  to  designate  a  man 
as  chairman  of  the  department,  rather  than  as  head  of  it,  if 
such  headship  implies  autocratic  powers. 

Vice-President  Carrutii.  Might  it  not  be  well  some- 
times to  appoint  one  of  the  younger  men  as  chairman? 

President  Hill.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  in  some 
cases.  One  of  the  ablest  men  in  our  faculty  induced  me  last 
spring  to  appoint  an  assistant  professor  as  chairman  of  his 
department,  and  he  is  as  efficient,  in  the  position  as  can  be 
wished  for. 

President  Venable.  In  regard  to  assistant  professors, 
and  especially  instructors,  I  will  say  that  I  have  had  much 
difficulty  with  the  younger  men  in  the  departments,  the  heads 
of  departments  not  always  looking  after  them  properly. 
Would  this  young  chairman  President  Hill  speaks  of  feel 
that  he  could  look  after  the  men  working  in  his  department 
and  see  that  their  duties  are  properly  discharged,  or  are  they 
under  him?     In  what  way  is  efficiency  secured? 

President  Hill.  It  happens  that  in  this  particular  de- 
partment there  are  two  professors  and  two  assistant  profes- 
sors, and  no  instructors.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  whole 
group  of  professors  and  assistant  i^rofessors  should  be  held 
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responsible  for  the  work  (^f  the  instructors,  an<l  sin  mid  be 
looked  to  for  advice  rei>ardin>^-  llieir  reappointment  or  promo- 
tion. Indeed,  I  received  a  report  last  year  of  a  discussion 
between  the  professors  and  the  assistant  professors  in  one 
department  in  re,q:ard  to  the  instructors  in  another  depart- 
ment that,  1  think,  was  much  more  helpful  than  anythini;-  I 
niit^ht  have  obtained  from  the  (Miairman  of  that  other  depart- 
ment alone.  It  ,2^ave  me  much  more  advice.  Perhaps  the 
chairman  system  throws  a  little  more  responsibility  on  tiie 
l)resident  and  dean  ;  l)Ul.  in  case  the  president  is  not  well 
ac(iuainted  with  the  work  of  the  instructors,  1  think  he  ,q-ets 
better  advice  from  several,  than  by  simply  relyin,^-  on  tho 
heads  of  the  departments.  At  present,  I  know  our  instruct- 
ors pretty  well.  I  presume  we  have  a  larger  number  of  full 
and  assistant  professors  in  pro]iortion  to  the  number  of  our 
instructors  than  in  some  of  the  larger  state  universities,  but 
1  think  our  situation  is  probably  a  fair  example. 

President  McVey.  Does  the  chairman  plan  give  the 
administration  a  sufficient  check  ui)on  the  work  of  the  in- 
structors? Such  a  check,  it  seems  to  me,  can  onl\-  be  secured 
through  the  assistance  of  heads  of  departments.  The  point 
raised  by  President  Venable  is  a  real  point. 

President  Hill.  P.ack  of  his  question  is  the  assump- 
tion that  efficiency  can  be  secured  from  the  younger  men 
of  the  faculty  onlv  by  putting  some  one  in  a  i)osition  to  force 
efficiency.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  that  represents  a  prop- 
er educational  ideal,  and  1  think  it  is  unfair  to  the  younger 
men. 

President  Hutchins.  T  believe  that  the  conditions  in 
each  particular  case  should  be  taken  into  account.  At  Michi- 
gan we  have  small  departments,  and  large  departments — de- 
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partments  of  all  sizes.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the 
organization  of  all  departments  should  be  rigidly  uniform. 

President  Hile.  So  far  as  the  working  of  the  system 
is  concerned,  it  makes  little  difiference  whether  the  depart- 
ments are  large  or  small.  Leadership  these  young  men  cer- 
tainly need ;  but  that  leadership  will  show  itself  whatever 
the  size  of  the  department.  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt 
that  a  man  whose  influence  is  great  by  virtue  of  his  ability 
will  become  a  leader  in  his  department  and  stimulate  others 
to  render  the  best  possible  service ;  and  he  can  bring  his  in- 
fluence to  bear  just  as  well  with  little  or  no  official  power. 
But  how  can  you  deal  with  one  department  in  one  way,  and 
with  another  department  in  another  way?  I  think  our  situa- 
tion in  Missouri  is  very  much  better  now,  after  the  whole 
faculty  has  adopted  the  new  policy,  than  when  I  was  deal- 
ing with  some  departments  in  advance  of  this  general  action, 
and  leaving  other  departments  as  they  were. 

President  HuTcniNS.  Are  we  to  conclude  from  what 
you  have  said  that  you  deem  the  general  adoption  in  the  im- 
mediate future  of  the  chairman  system  to  be  advisable? 

President  Hill.  I  assume  a  reasonable  time  for  mak- 
ing the  change.  The  principle,  however,  might  be  an- 
nounced and  generally  accepted  without  delay.  Of  course, 
if  the  present  personnel  were  entirely  satisfactory,  I  suppose 
there  would  be  no  trouble  at  all.  There  is  no  real  difference 
between  the  head  of  a  department  arid  the  chairman  of  a  de- 
partment, where  the  head  assumes  no  more  than  the  right 
to  lead  by  virtue  of  his  greater  ability  and  experience,  and 
does  not  legislate  regarding  department  policies  without  the 
consent  of  his  colleagues. 
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PuKSinKNT  \\'iii:i:i.i:k.  In  my  opinion,  the  proper  or- 
iil^anizatioii  of  (lci)artments  constitutes  the  l^est  opportunity  of 
niakiuii^  advance  in  the  internal  life  of  the  universities  to-day. 
1  am  in  syiupath}-  with  most  of  the  views  these  papers  pre- 
sent. When  I  first  went  to  Berkeley,  I  found  in  existence 
there  what  is  now  called  the  feudal  system.  1  have  come 
with  experience  to  helieve  that,  so  far  as  departmental  leader- 
ship is  concerned,  there  is  no  one  solution  applicahle  to  all 
situations.  We  have  lars^e  departments  and  small.  We  can- 
not apply  one  recipe  to  all.  Here  I  ai^ree  with  the  i)resident 
of  Michigan,  that  the  solution  must  he  adjusted  to  the  case. 
We,  therefore,  have  no  one  rule.  The  older  professors  have 
been  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  conclusion  of  their  term  of  office 
without  change  of  their  prerogatives.  Xo  one,  however,  is 
appointed  as  head  professor.  No  one  receives  a  salary  as 
head  of  a  department.  There  are  a  number  of  departments 
in  which  there  are  several  full  professors.  Each  dejiartment 
has  a  secretary,  and  that  officer  may  be  jiractically  at  the  head 
of  his  department.  The  organization  of  the  dei^artment 
through  its  department  meetings  is  more  important  than  the 
question  of  headship.  The  head  of  a  department,  whether 
he  be  a  chairman,  or  an  inherited  head,  a  transitional  head, 
or  a  secretary,  is  the  one  who  intermediates  between  the  de- 
partment and  the  president,  who  reports  to  the  president  in 
matters  of  business,  and  who  has  charge  of  laboratories  and 
all  of  such  property  as  is  in  the  hands  of  the  department. 

President  Hill.  I  did  not  touch  at  all  on  the  question 
of  laboratory  management.  I  had  no  thought  of  suggesting 
in  my  paper  the  distribution  of  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  finances  or  any  jjhase  of  university  hou.sekeeping. 
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Dean  Bikge.  I  will  try  to  state  briefly  our  experience 
at  Wisconsin  regarding  departmental  organization.  We 
never  had  any  system  except  that  of  the  committee.  At  first, 
the  committee  consisted,  legally,  of  full  and  associate  pro- 
fessors;  and  it  was  expected  that  assistant  professors  ami 
others  would  be  called  in  to  most  meetings  in  wliich  depart- 
mental policies  were  considered  and  settled.  Xow  the  as- 
sistant professors  are  regular  members  of  the  committee, 
but  recommendations  regarding  promotions,  salaries,  and 
matters  connected  with  the  annual  budget  come  from  a  com- 
mittee limited  to  professors  and  associate  professors.  Tn 
the  older  organization,  the  chairman  was  said  to  have  the 
powers  ordinarily  belonging  to  the  chairman  of  a  committee. 
In  the  newer  scheme,  his  powers  are  more  explicitly  stated, 
but,  in  general,  he  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  department. 

Our  organization  aims  to  secure  efficiency  for  the  de- 
partment as  a  whole,  while  limiting  the  freedom  and  initia- 
tive of  its  members  as  little  as  possible.  The  college,  or,  if 
I  may  speak  as  executive  officer  of  the  college,  the  dean, 
looks  primarily  to  the  chairman  to  see  that  the  department  has 
a  definite  policy  and  that  each  of  its  members  has  his 
part  in  carrying  it  out.  He  is  not  to  dictate  the  ])olicy  or  to 
order  each  man's  work;  but  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  de- 
partmental committee  adopts  a  policy  which  he  can  execute. 
Tn  short,  he  has  the  same  responsibility  for  the  committee 
that  a  chairman  ordinarily  has.  and  he  has  whatever  powers 
are  needed  for  carrying  out  his  duties.  The  chairman  is. 
therefore,  not  a  secretary,  but  is  much  more.  Therefore,  we 
do  not  appoint  one  of  the  younger  men  to  this  place,  because 
his  experience  is  still  too  small.  Xor  do  we  accept  a  general 
rotation   in   office.     If  there  are  several   full  professors  in  a 
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department  who  agree  in  policy  and  vvlio  wish  the  dut\  of 
oxecutiiiQ"  it  passed  around,  T  have  no  objection  to  t\)llo\\int^ 
tlicir  wish.  Rut  1  should  not  accept  a  j^rinciplc  of  rotation 
in  office  which  would  compel  me  to  drop  a  good  executive 
and  appoint  a  poor  one. 

The  chairman  is  appointed  by  the  dean  and  president  in 
consultation,  after  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  members 
of  the  department.  1  l)elieve  that  this  method  secures  the 
best  results.  The  chairman  shoidd  be  persona  grata  to  the 
committee  which  he  heads.  But,  if  he  is  elected  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  election,  on  the  one  hand,  tends  to  become  a  form, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  departmental  efficiency  may  be  sacri- 
ficed to  a  self-assertive  and  "cranky"  member,  or  even  more 
often  to  departmental  courtesy  in  passing  the  office  on.  The 
chairman  is  the  regular  medium  of  official  communication 
between  the  department  and  the  dean  or  president. 

Within  the  department  we  expect  that  responsibilities 
and  powers  will  go  together.  Large  departments  practically 
divide  into  branches,  as  Engli.sh  into  literature  and  composi- 
tion. The  man  or  men  in  immediate  charge  of  each  branch 
are  primarily  responsible  for  it,  and  have  corresponding  in- 
fluence in  regard  to  policy  and  in  regard  to  appointments. 
Appointments  to  positions  higher  than  that  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor are  regarded  as  matters  for  the  university,  rather  than 
for  the  department.  Xominations  are  made  by  the  president 
after  consulting  with  the  professors  of  the  departments  in- 
terested, Init  no  formal  recommendations  are  made  by  a  com- 
mittee. The  departmental  committees  do  not  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  salaries  of  members  above  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor. 
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I  may  add  one  word  more.  Several  speakers  have  indi- 
cated a  faith  in  the  committee  system  as  a  method  of  doing 
away  witl:  departmental  troubles.  It  has  its  virtues  in  this 
direction,  but  it  is  not  omnipotent.  An  enterprising-  and 
masterful  chairman  will  not  infrequently  be  a  King  Stork  in 
the  opinion  of  some  of  his  colleagues.  But,  if  troubles  arise, 
they  can  and  must  be  settled  within  the  department. 

The  President.  The  next  paper  will  be  on  "The  Cur- 
riculum of  the  Secondary  School,"  by  President  Gray,  of 
New  Mexico. 

President  Gray.  I  feel  I  ought  to  state  in  explanation 
that  my  experience  in  formal  education  up  to  the  past  two 
years  has  been  entirely  European.  Possibly,  for  that  reason, 
my  point  of  view  is  different  from  yours.  I  am  anxious, 
therefore,  to  get  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion here  this  afternoon. 


Reconstructive  Suggestions  in  Regard  to  the 
Curriculum  of  the  Secondary  School 

BY 

Edward  McQueen  Gray 
President  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico 

The  movement  in  national  education  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  may  be  characterized  as  one  of  ex- 
pansion rather  than  development.  To  this  two  causes  have 
chiefly  contributed.  On  the  one  hand,  the  rajnd  spread  of  the 
specific  application  of  scientific  methods  in  the  domain  of  the 
industries,  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  and  the  in- 
creased stress  thereby  laid  upon  technical  proficiency  in  every 
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kind  of  skilled  employment,  from  the  office  to  the  mine  or 
forest,  have  resulted  in  a  growing  demand  all  over  the  coun- 
try for  technical  instruction  as  a  necessary  qualification  for 
remunerative  labor;  on  the  other,  the  steady  increase  in  ma- 
terial wealth  and  in  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  general  culture  has  brought  about  a  wide- 
spread desire  for  better  acquaintance  with  what  may  be 
termed  aesthetic  values.  To  meet  the  first  requirement  tech- 
nical schools  of  all  kinds,  from  the  correspondence  school, 
the  industrial  school,  and  the  so-called  business  college,  up 
to  the  technological  institute,  have  arisen  in  every  direction ; 
while  the  various  art  schools  which  have  sprung  up  of  late 
years  in  almost  every  locality  bear  witness  to  the  endeavor 
to  satisfy  the  growing  flesire  for  further  development  of  the 
humanistic  side  of  life.  In  the  main,  however,  the  expansion 
has  been  practical,  rather  than  aesthetic ;  and  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  movement  has  been  toward  the  ac([uisition  of 
technical  efficiency  of  some  sort,  with  a  direct  bearing  upon 
remunerative  employment. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  movement  has  intimately  af- 
fected the  secondary  schools ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
have  been  directly  concerned  in  it  almost  from  the  outset. 
Year  aftci  year  has  seen  them  reaching  further  and  fur- 
ther into  the  domain  of  vocational  or  technical  instruction, 
adding  one  elective  course  after  another  to  thu  curriculum, 
until  at  the  present  day  the  city  high  school — in  the  West  in 
particular,  for  there  the  opportunity  for  expansion  has  been 
greater  and  the  demand  more  urgent — with  its  courses  in 
manual  training,  commercial  methods,  domestic  science,  in- 
dustrials of  various  kinds,  drawing,  nuisic,  and  painting,  re- 
sembles in  but  few  particulars  the  secondary  school  of  thirty 
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or  even  twenty  years  ago,  whose  conscious  aim  was  to  bring 
to  a  definite  conclusion  the  scheme  of  general  education  be- 
gun in  the  primary  grades  and,  incidentally  or  otherwise,  to 
satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  college.  To  the  ordi- 
nary observer,  the  fundamental  part  of  the  secondary  school 
system — what  we  might  term  the  quadrivium  of  the  high 
school — seems  likely, to  be  lost  sight  of  in  view  of  the  steadily 
increasing  claims  of  the  vocational  subjects.  If  the  up-to- 
date  city  high  school  is  not  endeavoring  to  cover  with  its 
elective  courses  the  whole  field  of  vocational  training,  it  is 
not  for  want  of  the  will  but  of  the  power  to  do  so. 

This  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  secondary  schools  to- 
ward formal  education  has  profoundly  affected  their  rela- 
tions with  the  colleges.  In  the  past  these  relations  were  mu- 
tually satisfactory^  and  deservedly  so.  At  a  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  the  secondary  schools,  when  an  irregular  and 
incoherent  curriculum  was  in  danger  of  retarding  the  intel- 
lectual advance  of  the  community,  the  colleges  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  high  schools  and  furnished  them  with  what  they 
stood  most  in  need  of — a  definite  purpose  and  the  appro- 
priate method  whereby  it  might  be  accomplished.  Scope,  plan, 
and  means  were  duly  coordinated,  and  the  high  school  became 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  place  of  preparation  for  the 
college,  the"  college  entrance  requirements  furnishing  the  high 
school  with  ,a  working  plan  and  securing  an  approximately 
uniform  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  subjects  studied.  There 
is  no  ground  for  imputing  self-interest  to  the  colleges  in  re- 
gard to  the  transaction.  At  that  time,  among  the  objects 
with  which  secondary  education  was  concerning  itself,  none 
could  compare  in  relative  exigency  with  the  opportunities  for 
cultural  efficiency  ofifered  in  the  colleges  and  similar  institu- 
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til  ins.  TIk-  ik'ht  i>f  tlic  secondary  school  to  the  coUeije  was 
wilHni^iy  incurred  and  ii;cncrously  acknovvlcdi;"cd  :  and  the  ar- 
rangement was  not  merely  satisfactory  to  tlie  parties  directly 
concerned,  hut  commensurate  witli  national  requirements.  For 
a  season,  therefore,  all  went  well. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  relations  hetween  the  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  colleges  have  not  heen  so  satisfactory. 
The  expansion  in  tlie  scope  of  secondary  education,  due  to 
the  causes  alcove  noted,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  high 
school  "electives,"  have  hrought  ahout  a  steadily  growing  in- 
vasion of  the  domain  occupied  hy  the  suhjects  studied  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recjuirements  of  college  entrance,  with  the 
result  that  their  formerly  unchallenged  preponderance  in  the 
secondary  curriculum  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past,  so  far 
as  the  high  schools  are  concerned;  while  the  colleges,  in  order 
to  secure  what  they  helieve  to  he  due  recognition  for  prepara- 
tory suhjects,  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  adopt  a  position  which 
the. secondary  schools  have  heen  swift  to  resent.  The  conten- 
tion of  the  colleges  is.  in  the  main,  that  the  secondary  schools 
are  giving  undue  attention  to  "electives,"  to  the  detriment  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  old  "quadrivium."  The  secondary 
schools  evidently  suspect  that  the  colleges  are  seeking  to  dom- 
inate the  whole  scheme  of  secondary  education,  with  tlie  self- 
ish ohject  of  making  it  jireparatory,  even  suhservient,  to  c(tl- 
lege  work.  The  situation  is  mutually  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  conditions,  unless  speedily  changed,  are  likely  to  result 
detrimentally  to  hoth  parties,  and  in  tlie  injury  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  education.  Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  in- 
tellectual progress  than  harmony  and  good  understanding  he- 
tween the  universities  and  the  secondary  schools:  and,  when 
a  condition  arises  which  appears  likely  to  disturb  that  bar- 
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mony,  it  is  the  duty  of  both  parties  to  seek  for  the  cause  of 
that   conchtion,   and,    if   possible,   remove   it. 

Here  I  would  state  clearly  that  I  am  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  desire  of  the  secondary  schools  for  ex- 
pansion, legitimately  carried  out  and  in  due  accordance  with 
the  increasing  need  for  technical  efficiency  in  every  depart- 
ment of  employment.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  prep- 
aration of  the  student  for  college  could  be  properly  regarded 
as  the  main  object  in  secondary  education;  such  work  can 
nowadays  form  but  a  small  ])art  of  the  business  of  a  fully 
equipped  high  school.  It  is  true  the  secondary  school  has 
a  duty  to  fulfill  to  the  college :  but  it  owes  a  higher  duty  to 
the  nation  at  large,  and  the  national  claim  must  be  held  to 
preponderate  over  all  others. 

For  the  high  school,  with  its  curriculum  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  is  in  effect  the  people's  university :  it  is  the 
only  place  where  the  ordinary  boy  and  girl — by  which  I  mean 
those  who  arc  precluded  by  circumstances  from  receiving  the 
benefits  of  further  or  higher  formal  education — can  1)e  |)re- 
pared  for  the  battle  of  life:  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  high 
school  to  equip  them  adequately.  As  the  demand  for  technical 
instruction  increases,  the  odds  against  the  untrained  youth 
grow  heavier ;  and  the  secondary  school  that  neglects  to  fur- 
nish all  the  technical  training  it  is  capable  of  imparting  will 
fail  to  justify  its  position  in  view  of  the  steadily  advancing 
standards  of  the  nation. 

The  truth  is,  the  need  of  the  hour  is.  not  for  less  voca- 
tional training  in  the  high  schools,  but  for  more.  If  imme- 
diate efficiency  is  to  be — for  some  time  at  an}-  rate — the  key- 
note in  national  education,  then  the  high  school,  acting  with- 
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in  the  scope  of  its  legitimate  activities,  is  assuredly  the  place 
where  such  efficiency  may  properly  be  developed. 

I'.ut  the  training  must  be  of  the  right  sort.  If  efficiency 
is  the  result  to  be  desired,  the  instruction  must  be  such  as  to 
produce  it.  The  foundation  must  lie  well  and  truly  laid.  Un- 
less the  groundwork  is  substantial  the  superstructure  will  be 
insecure.  Granting  that  vocational  training,  in  view  of  the 
altered  conditions  under  which  education  is  being  now  car- 
ried on.  nuist  form,  so  far  as  mere  numbers  go,  the  prepon- 
derating object  of  secondary  instruction,  and  that  the  high 
school  is  directly  concerned  with  the  making  of  an  efficient 
workman  or  workwoman,  it  is  yet  more  deeply  concerned  in 
the  making  of  an  efficient  citizen,  for  citizenship  is  the  greatest 
vocation  of  all.  And  the  keynote  in  the  making  of  the  citizen 
is  "thoroughness." 

Now  it  is  precisely  in  regard  to  thoroughness  that  ihe 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  has  laid  itself  open  to 
criticism.  As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  i)aper.  it  ap- 
pears to  have  expanded  rather  than  developed ;  and  expan- 
sion does  not  necessarily  mean  strength  or  progress,  as  na- 
tions as  well  as  schools  have  learned  before  now.  It  is 
charged  with  neglecting  essentials  of  permanent  value  in 
education  in  which  no  nation  can  afford  to  suffer  diminution, 
in  order  to  satisfy  a  popular  demand  for  efficiency  in  par- 
ticulars. Yet  efficiency  in  any  particular.  U>  be  permanently 
valuable,  must  rest  upon  thoroughness  in  essentials. 

The  manner  in  which  our  secondary  education  is  con- 
ducted undoubtedly  gives  color  to  this  charge.  If  we  regard 
rapidity,  accuracy,  and  style  as  essentials  in  formal  education 
— and  concerning  this  there  is,  I  believe,  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  thinking  men — can   we  say   that  these  essen- 
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tials  receive  adequate  consideration  in  the  general  scheme  of 
our  secondary  education?  Can  we  even  say  that,  as  such, 
they  receive  any  consideration  at  all?  I  think  not.  Yet  they 
are,  as  we  know,  the  very  foundation  and  framework  of  for- 
mal education,  so  far  as  the  training  of  the  mind  is  concerned. 
To  ohserve  correctly,  to  correlate  and  adjust  consciously,  to 
acquire  systematically  a  knowledge  of  a  subject  that  shall  be 
adequately  extensive  and  intensive,  to  arrange  that  knowl- 
edge in  an  orderly  manner,  so  that  it  is  at  hand  whenever  re- 
quired and  may  l:ie  stated  clearly,  concisel}-,  and  swiftly,  and, 
yet  more,  so  to  state  it  that  the  form  of  the  expression  will 
indicate  a  cultivated  as  well  as  an  orderly  mind — are  not  these 
after  all  the  very  essentials  of  formal  education,  and  should 
they  not,  as  such,  receive  the  most  careful  consideration  in 
every  educational  curriculum? 

Yet  it  is  very  generally  charged  against  the  secondary 
schools  that  they  neglect  these  constituents  which  are  essen- 
tial to  thoroughness  in  education.  It  is  stated  that  the  large 
majority  of  students  leave  the  high  school  without  having  any 
accurate  or  thorough  knowledge  of  any  particular  subject; 
that  they  leave  it  provided  with  an  undigested  mass  of  inco- 
herent information  on  a  number  of  matters,  but  with  definite 
knowledge  of  none ;  that  a  showy  and  sui)erficial  acquaintance 
with  some  attractive  "elective"  or  vocational  subject  has  taken 
the  ])lace  of  the  old  system,  which,  if  it  did  not  undertake  to 
give  a  boy  a  training  particularly  vocational,  provided  him  at 
any  rate  with  a  trained  mind^  capable  of  comprehending  and 
turning  to  account  the  requirements  of  any  vocation  or  call- 
ing within  the  grasp  of  his  intellect;  that  the  whole  curricu- 
uni  of  our  secondary  schools  presents  an  unseemly  attempt 
to  unite  incongruous  elements,  exhibiting  an  unnatural  com- 
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bination  of  perfunctory  tlawdling  in  rei^ard  to  general  educa- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  and  unseemly  haste  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  superficial  vocational  training,  on  the  other. 

These  statements,  and  others  like  them,  are  not  made 
bv  a  few  hypercritical  parents  or  discontented  students  here 
and  there.  They  come  from  all  quarters  and  from  people 
holding  the  most  diverse  views — from  parents  whose  experi- 
ence of  life  has  taught  them  to  lay  stress  upon  the  value  of 
soundness  and  thoroughness  in  the  timdamentals  of  educa- 
tion :  from  intellectual  men  and  women  who  view  with  alarm 
the  increasing  sacrifice  of  permanent  vrdues  in  education  to 
temporary  requirements  in  particulars  :  from  former  students 
who  have  learned  to  their  cost  that  a  long  course  of  secondary 
education  has  left  them  with  minds  practically  untrained ; 
and,  in  particular,  from  business  men.  Charges  of  this  sort 
coming  from  such  a  quarter  appear  to  me  the  most  serious 
of  all.  It  is  an  observation  commonly  made  b\'  business  men 
that  the  boy  who  has  gone  to  work  in  the  office  or  the  sho]) 
after  leaving  the  eighth  grade  is  quicker  and  more  intelligent, 
with  more  of  the  makings  of  an  efficient  citizen  in  him,  than 
the  average  boy  who  has  had  a  couple  of  years  of  high 
school. 

Xow  I  believe  that  although  such  strictures  Ujion  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  our  secondary  education  may  not  all 
be  u'arranted.  yet  they  come  too  near  the  truth  to  be  disre- 
garded or  lightly  set  aside.  My  own  observation  of  secondary 
education  in  this  country  has  brought  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  at  any  rate,  the  general 
curriculum  in  the  high  schools  has  been  slowly  passing  out 
of  touch  with  our  national  requirements  in  secondary  educa- 
tion ;  that  the  schools  themselves  have  gradually  become  con- 
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scions  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  without  apparently  having 
discerned  the  real  cause  of  it ;  and  that  the  eagerness  mani- 
fested liy  the  directors  of  secondary  education  at  the  present 
da\-  in  respect  to  vocational  subjects  represents  an  attempt  to 
'cmedy  the  essential  weakness  of  the  main  system,  by  offer- 
ing substitutes  of  a  showy  and  meretricious  character  for  the 
older  and  more  substantial  courses,  an  attempt  which,  as  it 
(]oes  not  contain  any  remedy  for  the  real  evil,  will  never 
prove  successful  in  the  long  run. 

If  it  were  chargeable  against  the  directors  of  secondary 
education  that  they  have  deliberately  been  placing  a  higher 
value  on  supplementals  than  on  essentials,  disregarding  per- 
manent values  in  favor  of  temporary  ones,  or  that  they  have 
consciously  rated  the  acquisition  of  some  particular  elective 
higher  than  the  promotion  of  intellectual  development  as  a 
whole,  the  gravamen  would  be  of  serious  import ;  but  such  a 
charge  would  be  very  far  from  the  truth.  It  would  rather 
appear  that,  if  they  have  been  misled,  it  has  been  by  loyalty 
of  an  old-fashioned  sort  to  the  established  system  as  such,  and 
by  a  desire,  laudable  enough  in  itself,  to  cope  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  demands  of  the  hour  without  injury  to  that  sys- 
tem ;  so  that  they  have  preferred,  as  it  were,  to  attempt  to 
repair  an  unsound  edifice  by  adding  a  l)ow-window  here,  or  a 
conservatory  there,  and  putting  a  cupola  on  the  roof,  rather 
than  to  examine  the  whole  structure  for  defects  in  the  foun- 
dation or  framework.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  altered  educational 
requirements,  the  need  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  our  secondary  education  as  a  whole  is  actual  and 
pressing. 

It  is  true  that  the  day  has  gone  by  when  secondary  edu- 
cation could  be  considered  primarily  a  stepping  stone  to  col- 
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lege  or  iiniversit}-  work.  It  is  also  true  that  the  (.■cUicatioiial 
expansion  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  enlarged  the  scope 
of  secondary  education  to  such  a  degree  that  preparation  for 
college  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  among  many  duties  which 
the  high  school  has  to  perform  in  behalf  of  the  youth  of  the 
nation. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  colleges  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand— and  in  this  the  nation  will  support  them^ — that,  what- 
ever direction  the  present  m<ivement  in  secondary  education 
may  take,  it  shall  not  be  one  which  will  jeopardize  in 
any  way  that  solidity  and  thoroughness  which  should  be  the 
main  characteristics  of  any  system  of  education.  That  the 
present  curriculum  in  the  secondary  schools  fails  to  meet  the 
national  need  in  this  resj^ect  is  sufficiently  patent ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  colleges  and  secondary  schools  alike  are  dis- 
posed to  accord  careful  consideration  to  any  suggestions  that 
may  seem  to  tend  toward  the  amelioration  of  present  con- 
ditions. 

The  real  defect  in  our  secondary  education  is  the  length 
and  the  indefiniteness  of  the  general  course  itself.  The  stu- 
dent from  the  grades  sees  before  him  a  course  of  study  ex- 
tending over  four  years,  which  apparently,  unless  he  intends 
to  go  on  to  college,  leads  him  nowhere  in  particular.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  com])lete  his  education  in  an\-  respect ;  it 
opens  the  door  to  no  public  employment ;  its  certificate  of 
graduation — subject  to  the  exception  al)ove  noted — is,  as  such, 
without  value  as  a  mark  of  efficiency.  There  is  no  direct 
incentive  to  exertion:  tlie  average  boy  entering  high  school 
seems,  after  his  first  enthusiasm  is  .spent,  to  get  into  a  sort  of 
educational  backwater,  where  he  dritt<  along  witli  hardlv  any 
efifort  on  his  part  with  the  sluggish  current.    The  courses  are 
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frequently  loose  and  long  drawn  out,  as  if  tlie  object  were 
rather  to  occupy  time  than  to  teach  a  subject  in  an  efficient 
manner ;  the  teaching  is  too  frequently  inexact  and  unstirn- 
ulating;  there  is  apparently  nothing  to  work  for,  no  reward 
offered  for  distinction,  no  opportunity  given  for  merit  to  make 
itself  known.  There  are  no  formally  recognized  standards  of 
scholarship,  no  generally  accredited  tests  of  capability.  Some 
schools  may  be  conspicuously  excellent,  others  notoriously  in- 
efficient; but  all,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  alike,  lay  claim  to 
equal  recognition,  and  no  superior  authority  relegates  them  to 
their  proper  place,  or  distinguishes  between  scholastic  success 
and  failure. 

I  should  not  presume  to  censure  our  high  school  system, 
even  after  so  moderate  a  fashion,  were  I  not  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  it  to  pres- 
ent conditions,  for  I  hold  with  the  late  Robertson  Smith  that 
no  one  can  be  a  good  critic  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  his 
subject ;  and,  believing  moreover  that  merely  destructive 
criticism  is  worse  than  useless,  I  venture  to  offer  for  con- 
sideration some  suggestions  of  a  reconstructive  sort.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  mv  experience  in  formal  education  has  lieen. 
u])  to  a  short  time  ago,  entirely  European,  I  confess  to  a  feel- 
ing of  diffidence  in  thus  bringing  forward  mv  views  concern- 
ing so  important  a  subject  as  our  secondary  etlucation  ;  but  mv 
excuse  must  be  that  I  have  been  an  interested  observer  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  education  in  this  country  from  kinder- 
garten to  university,  as  compared  with  European  methods, 
during  nearly  eighteen  years. 

I  make  the  suggestion  that  the  secondary  school  curricu- 
lum should  be  definitely  separated  into  two  divisions  of  two 
vears  each  ;  that  the  junior  division  should  present  a  course 
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in  <;eiieral  education  very  nuioli  the  >;uiie  as  that  offereil  at 
j)resent,  but  with  certain  changes  in  method  and  the  practical 
elimination  of  electives ;  that  a  public  examination  should  take 
place  at  the  end  of  the  junior  course,  success  in  which  would 
alone  qualify  for  entrance  into  the  senior  division;  ihat  the 
work  in  the  senior  division  should  be  departmental,  each  de- 
])artment  being  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  student 
along  lines  of  special  study,  precoUegiate,  vocational,  or  tech- 
nical ;  that  a  separate  diploma  examination  should  be  held  for 
each  department  at  the  end  of  the  senior  course. 

Tlic  pul^lic  examinations,  junior  and  senior,  are  the  es- 
sential features  of  this  plan  ;  and.  as  a  strongly  marked  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  in  this  country  concerning  the  edu- 
cational value  of  examinations,  I  will  describe  at  some  length 
the  (|ualifications  which  I  deem  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
.system  of  examinations  connected  with  formal  education. 

A  system  of  public  examinations,  to  be  successful,  should 
l)e : 

1.  General,  not  local. 

2.  Instituted  l)y  a  competent  authority. 

3.  Conducted  b\-  a  fully  ([ualified  examining  body. 

4.  Framed  so  as  to  elicit  evidence  of  knowledge,  not  to 
convict  of  ignorance. 

5.  Designed  to  recognize  merit  and  reward  it. 

6  (Jf  such  a  character  as  to  confer  a  generally  acknowl- 
edged value  on  the  certificates  issued. 

Let  us  examine  these  articles  in  detail. 

T.  Ilxiiiiiiiiiitioiis  should  he  general ,  not  local.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  locally  instituted  and  conducted  examination 
can  lay  claini  to  no  accreditati<jn  beyond  the  s])here  of  its 
operation.     The  authority  derived  from  an\   examination  will 
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be  in  general  terms  commensurate  with  the  area  throughout 
which  the  examination  operates ;  the  greater  the  area,  the  more 
authoritative  the  examination.  The  circumstances  in  which 
local  examinations  are  conducted  form  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  general  recognition.  If  real  value  is  to  attach  itself  to  the 
examinations  they  should  be  state-wide,  at  least;  nation-wide, 
if  possible.  The  latter  condition,  except  in  regard  to  the  civil 
service  and  consular  examinations,  seems  for  the  present  im- 
possible of  attainment;  moreover,  any  hasty  action  in  that  di- 
rection is  to  be  deprecated.  Yet  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  an  agreement  might  be  had  between  the  several 
state  boards  of  education  of  such  a  character  as  would  ex- 
tend the  area  covered  by  a  single  examination  bevond  the 
limits  of  a  single  state. 

2.  The  examinations  to  he  instituted  by  a  eonipetcnt  au- 
thority. The  proper  authority— the  only  proper  authority — 
to  institute  and  control  the  examinations  is  the  state  board  of 
education.  The  relation  of  the  secondary  schools  to  the 
state  system  of  education  being  what  it  is,  voluntary  adhesion 
to  the  scheme  is  all  that  could  be  looked  for;  and  that  would 
in  all  probability  be  but  partial  at  the  outset.  Yet  it  would 
not  be  long  before  the  practical  value  of  participation  in  these 
examinations  would  become  generally  felt ;  and  before  many 
years  any  school  that  desired  to  merit  pul)lic  support  would 
find  itself  constrained  to  join  the  number  of  those  taking  part 
in  the  examinations.  When  the  University  of  Cambridge  in- 
stituted the  Cambridge  local  examination  system  for  sec- 
ondary schools,  only  a  few  hundred  students  and  less  than 
fifty  schools  took  part  in  the  examinations;  this  year  more 
tlian  18,000  i)upils,  representing  more  than  500  schools,  ap- 
pear on  the  combined  lists  of  the  three  universities — Oxford, 
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Canibridg^e,  and  London — with  which  the  laryLsi  number  of 
secondary  schools  are  affiliated  for  examination  purposes.  The 
voluntary  adoption  oi  the  public  examination  system  by  the 
hiiih  schools  woukl  be  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  puttinj^ 
an  end  to  the  ])resent  anomalous  position  which  secondary 
education  occupies  in  the  scheme  of  national  education. 

3.  TJic  iwainiiiatioiis  should  be  conducted  by  a  fully 
qualified  e.vaniiiiiu<^  body.  .\s  the  state  board  of  education  is 
the  ]jroper  authority  to  institute  and  control  the  system,  so 
the  proper  orijan  for  conducting-  the  examinations  is  the 
state  university.  The  university,  acting-  by  direction  of  the 
board  of  education,  should  prescribe  the  subjects  for  examina- 
tion, define  the  limits  to  be  observed  in  each,  draw  up  the 
questions,  hold  the  examinations,  and  transmit  the  results  to 
the  board  of  education  for  publication. 

4.  The  exaiuinatioii  papers  should  be  framed  so  as  to 
elicit  ei'ideiice  of  knozcleds^e,  not  to  conznct  of  ignorance. 
There  exists  in  this  country  a  widespread  prejudice  against 
examinations,  regarded  as  a  test  of  knowledge.  That  an  ex- 
amination is  a  final  or  complete  test  of  knowledge  no  sensible 
person  will  assert ;  but  that  it  is,  if  properly  conducted,  one 
of  the  best  known  methods,  if  not  the  best  method,  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  candidate  possesses  the  three  previousl\' 
menticjned  essentials  of  formal  educatic^n — accuracy,  rajudity. 
style — no  sensible  i)erson  will  deny.  Like  a  good  manv  other 
things,  the  value  of  the  examination  depends  upon  the  man- 
ner ill  which  it  is  conducted.  There  is  as  great  a  difference 
between  a  good  examination  paper  and  a  bad  one  as  between 
extremes  in  other  things.  \\y  experience  in  regard  to  ex- 
amination pajjcrs — and  1  have  written  hundreds  myself  and 
supervised   the   writing  of  many  hundreds  of  other.s — is  that 
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the  value  of  the  paper  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  educational 
qualifications  of  the  writer,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  state  university  is  the  proper  hody  to  organize  and 
conduct  the  examination.  There  is  a  certain  art  in  writing  ex- 
amination papers ;  and  in  many  the  real  object  of  the  test 
seems  lost  sight  of.  If  an  examination  paper  is  to  ftilfill  the 
purpose  of  its  existence,  it  should  offer  the  student  a  fair 
opportunity  of  stating  what  he  knows  about  a  subject;  it 
should  encourage  him  to  appear  at  his  best ;  while  the  worst 
kind  of  examination  paper  is  one  which  has  apparently 
been  drawn  up  with  the  object  of  finding  out  the 
weak  places  in  the  candidate's  educational  armor.  Such  an 
examination  paper,  by  the  way,  is  also  the  kind  of  paper  which 
encourages  the  tendency  to  cramming  and  thus  furnishes  the 
chief  basis  for  criticism  of  any  system  of  examinations. 

5.  The  c.vcDiiiiiiitioiis-  should  be  dcsii^iicd  to  rccoi:;ni::r 
and  rc:<\ird  merit.  The  simplest  way  of  achieving  this  result 
would  be  to  divide  the  successful  candidates  into  honor  and 
pass  divisions.  It  is  usual  to  make  distinctions  in  regard  to 
merit,  either  general  or  particular,  in  the  honor  division. 
One  system  arranges  the  candidates  in  the  honor  division  in 
three  classes,  another  assigns  honors  for  particular  subjects. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Cam- 
bridge, Oxford,  and  London  local  examinations  at  the  pres- 
ent day  can  bear  witness  to  the  interest  manifested  through- 
out the  country  in  the  results  of  these  examinations.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  successful  candidate's  name  high  up  in  the 
honor  division  confers  distinction  not  merely  upon  himself 
as  an  indivichial,  but  upon  the  school  to  which  he  belongs 
and  wliosc  name  is  appended  to  his  own  in  the  examination 
lists.        The   ])ublication   of    the    results   of   the   examinations 
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would  unquestionably  be  of  itself  an  incentive  to  exertion 
anions;-  tlie  student  body  and  the  cause  of  a  generous  enuila- 
tion  between  the  secondary  schools  themselves,  both  of  which 
appear  to  be  somewhat  lacking  at  present. 

6.  The  cxaniiiiatioiis  shoidd  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
confer  a  _i:;eiierall\'  ach)ioZ'.lediied  -laine  on  the  certificale 
issued.  Examinations  instituted  and  conducted  as  indicated 
above  would  assuredlx  win  for  themselves  recognition  of  a 
character  that  has  been  hitherto  entirely  absent  from  the  cer- 
tificates or  diplomas  issued  by  the  secondary  schools.  They 
would  merit  national  recognition  ;  and  it  would  not  be  long 
before  they  would  secure  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  such 
certificates  should  not  be  recognized  by  the  civil  service  or 
any  government  department  for  such  part  of  their  examina- 
tions as  they  cover;  while  an  honor  certificate  in  either  of 
the  examinations  would  furnish  evidence  of  a  practical  sort 
which  business  men,  who  are  at  the  present  day  among  the 
chief  critics  of  our  secondary  and  higher  education,  woidd 
be  the  first  to  recognize. 

The  adoi^tion  of  a  system  of  ])ublic  examinations  such  as 
1  have  indicated  would  naturally  result  in  changes  of  a  basic 
character  in  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  both  junior  and 
senior  divisions.  The  curriculum  in  the  former  would  Ijc- 
come  more  sta])le  than  heretofore,  and  greater  stress  would 
be  laid  upon  accuracy  in  didactic  methods,  resulting  in  in- 
creased efficiency  in  work.  Without  venturing  to  prescribe 
a  definite  curriculum,  I  may  state  that,  in  addition  to  the 
subjects  at  present  usually  included,  such  as  English,  Latin 
(or  a  modern  language),  history,  algebra,  geometry,  ele- 
mentary ])hysics,  and  chemistry,  a  course  in  practical  arith- 
metic anti  the  keeping  of  accounts,  also  in  civics  and  hygiene, 
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should  form  part  of  the  junior  work.  The  curricuhim  of  the 
senior  division,  being  departmental,  would  properly  consist 
in  each  department  of  a  major  subject,  to  which  the  other 
subjects  would  be  subordinated,  English  being  prescribed  in 
all  departments.  The  requirements  of  each  examination  and 
the  publication  of  the  results  would  act  as  an  effective  safe- 
guard against  inferior  work  in  either  division. 

A  secondary  school  constructed  according  to  the  plan 
outlined  above  would  be  made  up  of  the  following  con- 
stituent parts : 

1.  A  junior  division,  offering  a  course  in  general  edu- 
cation, extending  over  two  years,  to  include  the  subjects  at 
present  offered,  namely,  English,  algebra,  geometry,  history, 
elementary  physics,  and  chemistry,  together  with  Latin  or  a 
modern  language,  with  the  addition  of  practical  arithmetic 
and  bookkeeping,  civics,  and  hygiene. 

2.  A  yearly  public  examination,  instituted  by  the  state 
board  of  education  or  by  a  group  of  such  boards  acting  in 
concert,  covering  all  subjects  taught  in  the  junior  division, 
and  conducted  by  the  state  university  in  each  state ;  the 
area  controlled  by  the  examining  body  to  be  as  wide  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  results  of  the  examination  to  be  published  by 
authority  of  the  state  board  of  education ;  successful  candi- 
dates to  be  classed  in  honor  and  pass  divisions  ;  candidates 
in  the  honor  division  to  be  listed  in  order  of  merit ;  the  name 
of  the  school  to  which  a  candidate  belongs  to  appear  in  every 
instance ;  the  examinations  to  be  open  to  all  who  wish  to 
take  part  in  them  :  the  junior  certificates  to  be  the  only  means 
of  entrance  into  the  senior  division. 

3.  A  senior  division,  offering  a  course  in  special  edu- 
cation, extending  over  two  years,  in  each  of  the  departments 
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con(luctc<l   In    the   Iiii^h   school;   the   study   of   English   to  be 
obligatory   in  all  departments. 

4.  The  senior  dijjlonia  examination,  consisting  of  a 
general  examination  in  the  general  subjects  offered  in  the 
division,  and  a  special  examination  in  the  major  subject  taken 
in  the  department;  candidates  to  be  required  to  qualify  in 
both  examinations  in  order  to  receive  the  senior  diploma ; 
the  senior  examination  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
junior  examination,  and  the  results  of  the  examination  to  be 
pu])lislK'd  in  the  same  manner  by  the  state  board  of  education. 

From  such  a  system  as  this,  we  should.  T  think,  be  en- 
titled to  expect  results  of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  both 
in  regard  to  the  enrollment  in  the  two  divisions  and  the  edu- 
cational  standards   throughout   the   secondary   schools. 

It  would  increase  the  general  enrollment.  That  the  high 
school  fails  at  present  to  attract  the  majority  of  scholars  in 
the  public  schools  is  a  fact  that  admits  of  no  dispute.  The 
cause  is  not  far  to  "seek.  As  stated  above,  it  offers,  excejit 
in  regard  to  college  entrance,  no  definite  advantage  to  the 
scholar  who  finishes  its  course.  The  boy  leaving  the  grades 
finds  avenues  of  employment  of  many  kinds  open  to  him,  and 
the  high  school,  as  at  present  constituted.  ])resents  no  su- 
perior attractions  in  this  direction.  If  he  enters  it,  he  sees 
daily  others  of  his  own  age  earning  money  and  "making  their 
own  way,"  while,  to  his  youthful  vision,  the  long,  four-year 
high  school  course  frequently  seems  little  more  than  a  waste 
of  time.  But  offer  him  instead  a  course  of  two  years,  di- 
rected throughout  toward  the  ac(|uisition  of  a  thorough  gen- 
eral education,  including  practical  instruction  in  correct  and 
rapid  composition  in  English,  facility  and  accuracy  in  mathe- 
matical calculation  and  the  keeping  of  accounts,  such  as  will 
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find  favor  in  tlie  eyes  of  every  business  man  and  approval 
from  every  parent,  terminating  in  a  i)ublic  examination  of 
such  a  kind  that  its  certificate  will  have  authority  througiiout 
the  whole  country,  and  the  situation  is  entirely  changed.  With 
such  an  outlook  before  him,  the  averag'e  boy,  formerly  averse 
to  entering  high  school,  will  see  an  opportunity  to  begin 
there  a  practical  preparation  for  active  life  and  will  readily 
grasp  it. 

The  result  in  regard  to  the  senior  course  should  be 
e(|ually  satisfactory.  For,  the  junior  course  successfully  ended 
and  the  certificate  won,  the  student  would  have  his  choice 
of  any  of  the  departments  the  high  school  might.be  able  to 
conduct,  each  course  being  laid  out  in  a  practical  and  sen- 
sible manner  and  leading  toward  a  definite  result.  The 
number  and  variety  of  the  departments  would,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  city ;  but  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  average  high  school,  even  in  small  towns, 
would  contain  at  least  the  following: 

(O  College  entrance  (arts);  (2)  college  entrance 
(science);  (3)  commerce;  (4)  manual  training;  (5)  domes- 
tic science;  (6)  civil  service.  The  larger  the  town,  the 
greater  in  all  probability  the  list  of  the  secondary  school  de- 
partments.^ 

With  such  a  prospect  before  him,  the  student  would 
probably  be  even  more  willing  to  go  on  to  the  senior  course 
than  he  was  to  enter  the  junior  one.  Disregarding  the  col- 
lege entrance  department,  in  which   preparation   for   colleges 


^  Perfunctory  or  superficial  work  in  the  departments  would 
soon  be  eliminated  by  the  publication  of  the  senior  examination 
list.  A  school  that  failed  to  pass  its  candidates  would  have  to  mend 
its    work    in    that    department    or  end  it. 
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of  arts  or  science  is  properly  distinguished,  there  would  be 
for  boys  the  manual  training,  for  girls  the  domestic 
science,  for  both  sexes  the  commercial  or  civil  service  courses, 
with  their  respective  diplomas  or  certificates.  The  support  of 
parents,  business  men.  and  employers  of  all  kinds  woukl  be 
given  to  such  a  plan  in  far  more  generous  measure  than  to 
the  present  system ;  and  this  would  result  in  a  steady  in- 
crease in  enrollment.  Besides,  the  fact  of  the  senior  course 
being  open  to  all  by  examination  would  bring  into  the  de- 
partments many  who  are  at  present  unable  or  unwilling  to 
enter.  Students  trained  at  home  or  at  private  schools  would 
be  eligible  as  candidates,  and  this  would,  in  avddition.  afford 
an  excellent  means  of  comparing  the  respective  merits  of  the 
different  systems. 

That  the  adoption  of  the  public  examination  system 
would  result  in  more  accurate  work  and  more  intelligent 
methods  of  teaching  will,  I  think,  be  admitted.  What  means 
do  we  at  present  possess  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  work 
done  in  the  secondary  schools  ?  Practically  speaking,  none 
that  are  efficient.  A  high  school  visitor  ma\'  encourage  or 
rebuke,  applaud  or  condemn ;  but  he  can  pronounce  no  fiat, 
interpose  no  veto.  The  school  board  may,  and  fre(|uently 
does,  approve  or  disapprove  in  the  strongest  manner  of  the 
work  of  the  high  school:  but  these  bodies  rarely  do  either 
upon  grounds  that  are  fundamentally  just.  The  ap])earance, 
and  not  the  truth,  confronts  them;  and  designedly  so,  for 
they  are  wont  to  judge  by  appearances.  Yet  the  blame  does 
not  lie  with  the  su]ierintendcnts  (^r  princii)als.  No  class  of 
men  would  be  more  willing  to  be  judged  by  actual  results, 
it  a  fair  opportunity  were  given  them;  and  in  the  situation 
in    \vbicli    tliey   are   ])laced    they   can   hardly   l)e   censured    for 
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moving-  with  the  stream.  But  if  the  choice  were  given  them 
Ijetween  tlie  present  state  of  affairs,  which  encourages  pre- 
tense at  the  expense  of  reahty  and  (hsi)arages  sohd  attain- 
ments through  the  undue  "exaltation  of  ornamental  super- 
fluities, and  such  a  condition  in  secondary  education  as  the 
public  examination  system  would  surely  bring  about,  wherein 
merit  alone  would  confer  title  to  distinction,  they  would  be 
swift  to  choose  the  better  course. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  our  national  scheme  of  edu- 
cation which  seems  notable  to  observers  familiar  with  con- 
ditions in  other  countries  is  the  absence  of  definite  standards 
and  systematic  methods  of  appraisement  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  teacher's  work ;  and  this  is  more  particularly 
noticeable  in  our  secondary  schools.  Yet,  if  any  kind  of  pub- 
lic work  should  be  regarded  as  of  its  very  nature  subordi- 
nate to  regular  and  systematic  appraisement,  it  is  that  of  the 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  ;  and  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no 
better  way  of  determining  the  value  of  the  teacher  in  re- 
spect of  didactic  methods  than  by  the  results  of  such  ex- 
aminations as  I  have  outlined.  Local  examinations  are 
worse  than  useless,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  that 
character  would  Ik-  properly  opposed  by  every  self-respecting 
teacher ;  but  no  instructor  wortli  his  salt  would  object  to  the 
ai)i)lication  of  the  general  ])ul)lic  examination  system  to  the 
work  of  his  department  or  division.  The  spirit  of  emulation, 
a  motive  for  exertion  almost  wholly  overlooked  in  our  public 
school  system  at  the  present  day,  would  operate  in  the 
most  beneficial  manner  upon  teachers  and  institutions  alike ; 
and  a  steady  rise  in  our  educational  standards,  operating  in 
l)oth  directions — for  the  altered  conditions  would  affect  the 
work  of  the  grades  as  directly  as  that  of  the  colleges — could 
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not  fail  to  result  from  the  introduction  of  tiic  inil)lic  examina- 
tion system  into  our  secondary  schools. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  I  have  outlined,  so  far  as  the  secondary 
schools  themselves  are  concerned,  would  he  the  definite 
recosjnition  of  the  position  occupietl  hy  tliem  in  national 
education,  and  their  consequent  j^^ain  in  authority  and  ftahility. 
Some  such  step  must  be  taken  ere  long",  if  our  national  sys- 
tem is  to  be  maintained  in  consistent  coherence;  and  the  move 
in  tliat  direction  should  receive  imjietus  fn)m  the  secondary 
schools  themselves,  rather  than  from  any  other  quarter.  The 
sooner  such  a  step  is  taken  the  better.  The  responsibilities 
inseparable  from  the  task  undertaken  by  the  hio^h  schools 
throughout  the  country  are  too  great,  their  influence  upon 
the  thoug-ht  and  progress  of  the  nation  too  far-reaching,  for 
them  to  permit  themselves  to  occupy  longer  a  position  so 
anomalous  as  the  one  to  which  thev  have  gradually  been 
relegated.  There  is  no  part  of  our  national  scheme  of  educa- 
tion which  stands  in  need  of  clearer  definition  in  regard  to 
position,  authority,  scoi)e,  purjiose,  and  method  than  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  is  their  ])riyilege  to  represent,  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  youth  of  the  nation,  the  advantages 
of  formal  education  and  the  opportunities  oflfered  by  a  voca- 
tional training";  and  among  the  duties  which  such  a  privilege 
entails  must  be  that  of  submitting,  in  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tion they  serve,  their  work  and  methods  to  the  adjudication 
of  a  competent  and  unbiased  authority.  By  so  doing  they 
will  secure  national  recognition  for  the  whole  system  of  in- 
struction carried  out  in  the  schools  ;  national  accreditation  for 
the  certificates  issued  to  their  scholars ;  and  national  support 
of   the  most   liberal   character   for  anv   extension  of   the   de- 
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paiimeiital  system  of  training-  tliat  is  l)asc(l  upon  a  solid  foun- 
dation of  general  knowledge  and  carried  ont  in  a  thorough 
and  practical  manner. 

The  PrESIDe;nT.  We  will  now  hear  a  discussion  of 
this  paper  by  President  Hutchins,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

President  Hutchins.  Gentlemen  of  the  Association, 
T  feel  like  apologizing  to  you  for  attempting  to  discuss  this 
cjucstion  in  your  presence.  I  have  heen  unable  to  prepare  a 
formal  paper.  I  am  rather  new  to  this  business,  and  I  come 
here  a  seeker  after  knowledge.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  im- 
part much  of  value  on  this  topic,  and  I  don't  think,  Mr. 
President,  you  could  have  assigned  me  a  subject  that  I  am 
less  prepared  to  speak  upon  than  the  one  I  have  this  after- 
noon. 

Yet  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  much  that  President 
Gray  has  said  in  his  paper.  The  paper  is  a  distinguished  con- 
tribution. I  am  particularly  in  accord  with  what  he  says  as  to 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils  into  the  high  schools,  and  in  keeping  them  there  long 
enough  so  that  their  high  school  work  shall  really  be  worth 
while.  I  am  also  in  sympath}-  with  what  he  says  in  regard 
to  the  tendency  to  introduce  into  the  high  school  curriculum 
vocational  subjects  that  do  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
work  for  their  completion,  and  are  taken  by  students  without 
adcHjuate  preparation.  If  I  understand  him  correctly,  it  is 
his  opinion  that  there  is  a  decided  tendency  at  the  present 
time  to  introduce  superficially  attractive  subjects  into  the 
high  school,  at  the  sacrifice  of  subjects  which  should  lie  at 
the  very  foundation  of  all  secondary  education. 
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X'(>\v.  I  believe  in  vocational  training".  We  have  g^ot  to 
furnish  it.  The  times  demand  it,  and  we  must  supply  it  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  hie^h  schools.  But  I  feel  that  it  should 
not  be  furnished  at  the  e.xpense  of  disciplinary  subjects.  My 
notion  is  that  no  vocational  subject  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  hi^^h  sch(X)l  student  until  he  has  had  a  thorouii^h  prepara- 
tion in  the  essentials,  in  the  old-fashioned  essentials.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  tliat  the  high  school  student  of  ordinary  capac- 
ity who  cannot  take  a  university  course  is  better  fitted  for 
the  strug"g"le  of  life  if  he  £2^oes  out  into  the  world  with  the 
traininij  afforded  by  the  old-fashioned  high  school  course, 
than  he  is  if  he  has  simply  taken  one  of  the  vocational  courses 
as  these  are  at  present  available. 

The  question  is,  first,  how  to  hold  students  for  high 
school  work ;  and,  secondly,  how  to  lead  those  who  are  not 
candidates  for  a  university  or  college  career  to  take  the  fun- 
damentals first,  and  the  vocational  training  afterward. 

President  Gray  makes  several  suggestions.  I  believe 
he  is  right  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  case;  hut  I  am  not  at  all 
clear  that  he  is  right  as  to  his  remedies.  He  suggests  that 
the  high  school  course  be  divided  into  two  periods  of  two 
years  each,  the  first  period  to  be  devoted  largely  to  the  fun- 
damentals, and  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  a  through  ex- 
amination conducted  In'  outside  authority  shall  test  the  capac- 
ity of  the  student  for  going  on  to  take  the  subjects  of  the 
second  period,  which  may  be  either  vocational,  college  pre- 
paratory, or  a  mere  continuation  of  the  subjects  of  the  first 
])eriod.  He  argues  that  the  high  school  would  thus  be  made 
jnore  attractive  to  young  men  and  young  women,  who  would 
l^atronize  it  in  larger  numbers  and  stay  long  enough  to  com- 
plete the  subjects  they  began.     1  am  not  sure  that  the  remedy 
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would  produce  the  desired  results.     I  cannot  see  that  it  would 
particularly  alter  the  situation  which  confronts  us. 

He  proposes  that  examinations  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  outside  authority,  preferably  that  of  the  state  board 
of  education,  a  recommendation  which  strikes  me  most 
favorably,  but  that  the  persons  preparing  the  examination 
papers  and  immediately  conducting  the  examinations  shall 
be  the  professors  of  the  state  university.  Now,  I  am  not 
clear  that  the  university  i)rofessors  are  the  proper  persons 
to  conduct  secondary  examinations.  I  question  whether 
they  have  the  right  point  of  view,  and  are  well  qualified  to 
get  out  a  set  of  questions  for  a  secondary  school.  I  should 
say  that  a  body  of  picked  experts  would  be  preferable  to  a 
university  committee.  Their  sympathies  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  and  the  situa- 
tion generally  in  the  secondary  schools.  And,  besides,  the 
professors  of  our  state  universities  could  hardly  be  spared 
from  their  university  duties  for  the  length  of  time  required 
to  hold  such  a  series  of  examinations  as  would  be  necessary, 
especially  in  some  of  our  larger  and  more  densely  populated 
states. 

I  doubt  whether  our  young  people  would  take  kindly  to 
the  honor  system.  It  would  undoubtedly  stimulate  a  few  of 
the  students  to  better  work,  but  it  would  lie  precisely  those 
who  needed  no  such  stimulation.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
dividing  the  high  school  course  into  two  ])eriods  of  two  years 
each.  I  am  afraid  it  would  suggest  to  the  student  the  desira- 
bility of  leaving  school  before  finishing  the  entire  course.  It 
strikes  me  that  the  solution  of  the  high  school  problem  is  to 
be  sought  very  largely  in  the  education  of  the  people  as  to 
what  the  high  school  is  fur,  and  in  educating  them  to  keep 
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their  cliiklreii  in  the  schiK)l  until  they  have  acconiphshed 
something  worth  while.  We  should  endeavor,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  ^et  the  notion  out  of  the  minds  of  our  boys  and 
ijirls  that  they  should  leave  scIiodI  at  an  early  as^e  in  order 
to  bei^in  earning-  something.  We  should  teach  them  that  a 
solid  foimdation  of  education  in  the  essentials  is  the  best  prep- 
aration they  could  have  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  life. 

This  whole  question  is  closely  connected  with  imiversit) 
administration.  X'ocational  studies  and  courses  in  secondary 
education  there  must  and  will  be,  and  thr  universities  must 
recognize  the  fact.  The  iniluence  of  the  universities,  and 
particularly  of  the  state  universities,  ought  to  be  a  whole- 
.some  one  in  stimulating  these  vocational  courses  and  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  they  are  conducted  in  a  thorough  and  scientific 
way. 

The  President.  I  should  be  glad  if  we  might  hear 
from  IVesident  Falconer,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  on 
thi>  subject. 

1*RESIDENT  I'\\i.coNER.  1  thank  yt)U  for  the  Cf)urtesy 
that  you  have  extended  to  me  to-day  in  allowing  me  to  have 
a  share  in  your  discussions,  which  have  been  to  me  of  very 
great  service.  I  am  i)articularly  interested  in  this  i)a])er,  of 
which  we  have  had  a  ])ortion  read  this  afternoon  l)y  Presi- 
dent Gray,  and  also  in  the  lucid  criticism  of  that  pa])er  by 
President  Hutchins. 

As  I  listened  to  the  jjaper,  it  t)ccurred  to  me  it  might 
possibly  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  the  situation  of  affairs 
in  ( )ntario,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  contained  in  this  ])aper  have  been  already  ])ut  into  effect 
in  Canada,  and   in  Ontario  particularly.     From   what   I   have 
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heard  in  listening  to  the  criticism  my  opinion,  as  it  has  been 
formed  in  the  last  few  years,  is  only  reinforced,  that  between 
people  in  the  various  states  of  the  Union  and  the  provinces 
of  Canada  there  are  distinct  differences  which  will  not  admit 
of  the  same  educational  conditions  being  applied  to  both 
countries ;  and  I  should  rather  think  that  the  suggestions 
that  are  maintained  in  President  Gray's  paper  are  more  ap- 
plicable to  us  in  Canada  than  they  would  be  to  some  of  the 
states  of  the  Union. 

In  Ontario,  and  I  might  say  that  the  situation  in  other 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  is  similar,  there  is  quite  a  rigid 
system  extending  from  the  public  schools  to  the  high  schools 
and  to  the  university.  The  high  schools  in  their  final  years 
accept  as  their  standard  for  education  the  standard  for  matric- 
ulation that  is  set  officialh'  by  the  University  of  Toronto, 
this  having  been  adopted  after  consultation  with  the  other 
universities  of  the  province.  *  The  subjects  for  junior  matric- 
ulation are :  Latin,  a  modern  language,  English,  history, 
mathematics,  and  one  other  language  or  an  experimental 
science,  either  chemistry  or  physics. 

Then  the  matriculation  examination  itself  is  conducted 
by  the  department  of  education  at  its  own  expense.  Its 
machinery  covers  the  whole  province.  The  universities  have 
determined  the  standard,  as  well  as  the  subjects. 

There  is  also  a  matriculation  board,  consisting  of  eight 
meml^ers,  chosen  by  the  universities.  This  matriculation 
board  chooses  the  examiners,  who  get  the  papers  from  mem- 
bers of  the  imiversity  staff  who  have  had  experience  in  the 
high  school.  It  chooses  also  the  assistant  examiners  from 
the   teachers    of   the   high    schools    throughout   the   province, 
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wIki  examine  the  pajiers  in  accoTclanco  with  crrtain  remnhi- 
tions  laid  down. 

Thus  the  whole  system  is  a  unity,  an<l  there  is  jiromotion 
from  the  heginniui;-  up  to  the  university  itself.  There  is  also 
the  honor  junior  matriculation  for  those  goinjj  forward  for 
scholarships  and  our  honor  courses  in  arts.  We  have  a  sys- 
tem like  the  Enia^lish  system  in  all  universities  in  Canada — 
pass  courses  and  honor  courses. 

Further,  if  you  will  allow  me  one  moment  more,  in  ref- 
erence to  what  was  said  this  morniu!.;"  with  reijard  to  normal 
schools.  All  teachers  of  the  hii^her  classes  in  the  puhlic 
schools  and  those  of  the  high  schools  have  to  attend  for  one 
year  in  the  university  in  the  faculty  of  education.  The  en- 
trance to  the  faculty  of  education  is  fully  ecpial  to  the  en- 
trance to  the  second  year  in  arts. 

It  is  my  opinion,  how-ever,  that  our  standard  for  atlmis- 
sion  into  the  university  should  he  raised,  and  that,  instead  of 
four  years  of  high  school  work,  we  should  have  five  years. 
That  would  liring  the  students  to  us  at  about  nineteen  years 
of  age.  If  this  is  accomplished,  then,  with  the  increasing 
demand  for  technical  instruction,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  we  found  it  necessary  in  the  not  distant  future  to  n(]i\  other 
grades  to  the  high  school. 

PkiCSident  Hutciiins.  Vou  mean  a  se])arate  and  dis- 
tinct series  of  grades? 

President  Falconek.  We  have  not  worked  that  out 
yet.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it  might  be  well  if  we 
had  two  classes  of  high  schools.  1  am  inclined  to  think 
there  is  need  of  a  commercial  high  school,  as  well  as  of  a 
vocational  or  college  {preparatory  hi.gh  school.  ()f  course, 
our  schools  in  the  Dominion   receive  more  or  less  criticism. 
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The  most  frequent  criticism  is  that  thc\-  are  over-regulated. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  they  shift  for  themselves. 
Whether  our  system  would  suit  you  in  this  coimtry  I  can- 
not say.  In  some  ways,  perhaps,  you  are  more  conservative 
than  we ;  in  some  ways  you  have  greater  flexibility,  and  pos- 
sibly you  have  a  greater  eagerness  for  knowledge.  Take 
your  summer  courses,  for  instance.  You  have  an  immense 
attendance.  We  have  an  attendance  of  only  about  a  hundred, 
and  yet  we  have  four  thousand  regular  students  attending 
the  university. 

Tjik  Pkksident.  We  nmst  close  the  discussion  if  we 
are  to  finish  our  work  by  to-morrow  forenoon.  A\'ill  Presi- 
dent James  report  for  the  committee  on  a  national  universitv? 

President  James.  The  committee  on  a  national  uni- 
versity decided  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  the  bill 
providing  for  such  a  university  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. Of  course,  we  cannot  control  the  action  of  the  new 
committee  to  be  appointed  at  this  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion :  but  our  best  judgment  is  that  the  bill  should  be  intro- 
duced at  the  opening  of  Congress.  The  bill  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  Association. 

President  Baker.  Chairman  MacLean.  of  the  com- 
mittee on  standards  of  American  universities  and  the  A.  P>. 
degree,  is  not  here.  President  ISryan  is  also  absent.  Presi- 
dent James  is  the  ranking  member  of  the  committee  present. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee,  1  wish  to  say  a  word.  Some 
of  the  universities  in  this  As.sociation  are  also  members  of 
the  Association  of  American  Universities ;  but  I  believe  that. 
so  long  as  that  organization  keeps  its  doors  closed,  and  does 
not  allow  other  institutions  to  know  what  is  necessary  in 
order  to   become    a    member   of    the   organization,    this    com- 
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niittcc  has  a  very  iiiipMrtant  work  to  do.  \Vc  shall  never  s^et 
the  rii^ht  kind  of  results  from  the  As^^ociation  of  American 
I'liiversities  until  your  committee  on  standards  presses  its 
work  more  forcihly  than  in  the  past. 

Pkesidknt  J.\mi:s.  The  discussion  of  tliis  (|uestion 
seems  to  me  somethint^-  worth  while.  If  there  is  anythinjj^ 
that  is  plainly  evident  in  our  educational  system  here  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  it  is  the  lack  of  standards  and  of  the  means 
of  measurinii;"  what  our  young  people  are  doino^.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  every  state  university  in  this  section  admits  stu- 
dents on  certificate.  I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
if  the  entrance  examinations  set  by  the  Xew  Eno^land  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Hoard  were  required  of  students  enter- 
ing our  universities  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  or 
Iowa  ne.xt  fall,  not  one-half  woidd  pass  that  ]ircliniinary 
examination. 

For  my  part,  1  think  that  how  to  measure  and  improve 
the  scholarship  of  our  high  school  ])upils  is  one  of  the  most 
fimdamental  questions  in  our  whole  educational  system. 
Whether  the  kind  of  examination  that  has  been  developed  in 
England  and  in  Canada,  as  outlined  by  Presidents  Gray  and 
I'alconer.  would  solve  the  ])roblem  here  I  do  not  know  :  but 
I  am  very  certain  that,  if  our  high  school  pupils  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valle\',  and  even  beyond  those  limits,  were  required 
to  submit  to  such  an  examination  test,  even  with  a  year's 
notice,  not  one-half  as  many  would  be  admitted  to  our  uni- 
versities a  year  from  thi>  time  as  will  be  admitted  under  our 
present  rule.  This  Association  should,  give  this  matter  of 
the  creation  of  a  better  standard  of  scholarship  in  secondary 
education  its  serious  attention,  not  only  at  this  meeting,  but 
also  at  the  next  meeting,  and  the  one  after  that. 
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Our  trouble  in  Illinois  is  a  scarcity  of  competent  teach- 
ers and  a  multiplicity  of  courses  which  are  neither  rational 
nor  thorough  in  their  contents  or  their  methods.  We  are 
indulging  in  a  species  of  soft  pedagogy.  We  are  giving  our 
boys  and  girls  in  large  masses  as  education  some  of  the  most 
worthless  stuff  that  has  ever  been  dealt  out  to  confiding  chil- 
dren. We  have  no  standards,  and  no  means  of  measuring  up 
to  any.  We  supply  a  hodge-podge  which  we  call  vocational 
training  tliat  would  be  of  little  use  in  any  vocation.  I  feel 
that  we  are  largely  cheating  our  boys  and  girls  going  into 
business  or  college. 

The;  SkcrUTary.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  this  fall 
to  note  the  contrast  between  the  methods  practiced  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  and  those  that  obtain  in  Xew  England.  This 
fall  T  have  repeatedly  met  students  who  came  to  the  univer- 
sity town  but  were  uncertain  as  to  whether  they  should  re- 
main. The  element  of  uncertainty  was  the  entrance  examina- 
tion. I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  prospective 
students  are  more  thoroughly  keyed  up  to  the  importance  of 
entrance  requirements  in  colleges  that  are  under  the  examina- 
tion system  than  in  the  colleges  I  have  been  connected  with 
in  the  past. 

President  Baker.  I  have  long  been  interested  in  this 
subject.  The  American  student  has  been  criticised,  and,  I 
think,  justly,  as  being  deficient  in  the  power, to  think,  to  per- 
severe, to  endure  hard  and  sustained  mental  work.  This  is 
due  partly  to  what  President  James  so  aptly  called  "soft 
pedagogy,"  which  is  so  prevalent  in  our  educational  methods ; 
])artly  to  our  way  of  introducing  all  sorts  of  courses  that  have 
no  training  in  them ;  and,  further,  to  the  American  tendency 
to   value  quantity   rather  than   quality.     I   am   confident   that 
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wo  all  aj^ree  that  (juality  should  he  the  true  standard  of 
x\nierican  scholarship ;  and  1  believe  our  committee  on  stand- 
ards should  Sfct  tog-ether  and  devise  and  submit  some  scheme 
to  foster  it. 

Dean  Birgk.  I  don't  know  any  state  university  with 
five  thousand  students  that  is  striving  for  seven  thousand.  I  i" 
there  is  anything  that  keeps  us  poor  and  makes  us  unhappy, 
it  is  the  great  number  of  low  grade  students  we  are  obliged 
to  accept.  I  have  never  known  a  year  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  my  recollection  goes  back  forty  years,  when 
we  ha\e  not  had  more  students  than  we  could  fairly  educate 
with  the  money  we  have  had ;  and  the  (lifficult\'  has  been  to 
get  money  enough  to  educate  the  students,  rather  than  to 
find  students  to  come  in  and  swell  our  numbers,  so  that  we 
could  get  more  money. 

We  have  recently  enlarged,  at  great  expense,  the  number 
of  courses  for  which  we  will  accept  students  from  the  lower 
schools.  We  have  done  this,  not  because  we  wanted  the 
students,  but  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state.  It  is  a  situation 
int(;  which  we  have  been  pushed  by  pressure  from  the  second- 
ary schools ;  and  I  think  our  experience  has  l)een  duplicated 
in  many  other  state  universities. 

The  high  school  is  the  terminus,  of  education  for  the 
great  majt)rit\'  of  pu])ils  who  are  in  it.  Tliesc  schools  have 
accommodated  their  tuition  very  largely  to  tliose  who  never 
expect  to  go  beyond  the  high  school,  and  who  have  reached, 
the  limit,  or  passed  beyond  the  limit,  of  their  profitable  study 
of  lx)oks.  As  a  consequence,  students  come  to  us  who  have 
not  been  handled  in  a  vigorous  way  and  have  not  received 
any  adequate  intellectual   training.     Tliat   i>   the    fundamental 
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trouble  that  confronts  us  when  we  seek  to  raise  our  stand- 
ards, and  it  is  one  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have  this  Asso- 
ciation show  us  some  means  of  correcting". 

Another  thing  which  comes  in  the  same  category  is  the 
attitude  of  the  teaching  profession  itself.  The  problem  of 
the  lower  schools  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  child  and  the  youth 
in  school  as  long  as  possible.  In  all.  our  educational  statis- 
tics, the  fact  is  deplored  that  so  many  of  our  boys  and  girls 
fail  to  go  through  the  high  school,  that  so  many  drop  out 
before  reaching  the  high  school.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  great  mass  of  them  were  intended  to  stop  their  educa- 
tit)n  in  books  at  an  early  period ;  and  our  educational  systems 
will  have  to  recognize  this,  and  plan  that  their  education  shall 
be  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Tjie  President.  In  suggesting  this  topic  of  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  secondary  schools  in  its  relations  to  university 
entrance  standards,  it  was  stated  to  th.e  gentlemen  to  whom 
papers  were  assigned  that  we  wanted  the  subject  discussed 
with  a  view  to  the  revised  entrance  ref|uirements  formulated 
by  the  National  Education  Association  at  its  last  meeting  in 
June,  and  also  with  a  view  to  the  modified  statements  of 
Chicago  and  Harvard  Universities.  We  desired  that  a  dis- 
cussion might  develop  that  would  indicate  whether  the  state 
universities  had  a  jTi-oblem  all  their  own  in  regard  to  the 
public  schools. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Friday  morn- 
ing, October  20,  at  9 :30  o'clock. 


Morning  Session,  Friday,  October  20,  1911. 

'I'm;  1'ki:sii>i:xt.  I'resident  Uryaii's  ])a|)cT,  nn  "I'Lcoii- 
onn  in  L'nivcrsity  Adininistnitii^n,"  will  be  read  by  Pro- 
fessor Lindlcy.  of   ln<liar.a   L'nivcrsity. 

Economy  in  University  Administration 

William   Lowe  Bryan 
President  of  Indiana  University 

I  propose  to  consider  brieily  wliat  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
inipcM-tant  factor  in  university  economy,  namely,  the  selection 
i)f  the  work  which  the  university  shall  undertake. 

Every  important  develojjnunl  depends  upon  two  con- 
ditions :  first,  an  adequate  stock  of  cnerc^y ;  second,  the  se- 
lection of  a  few  out  of  many  possible  channels  throuj^h  which 
that  enerc^y  may  produce  its  best  results.  A  man  will  i^row 
apples.  His  first  concern  is  to  secure  a  maximum  amount 
of  ai)ple-producin_^  enero-}-  in  tlie  form  of  well-bred  stock, 
^ood  .soil,  appropriate  fertilizers,  ct  cetera.  His  second  con- 
cern is  to  save  that  energy  from  being  wasted  through 
weeds,  through  too  many  trees  per  acre,  too  many  limbs  upon 
the  trees,  or  too  many  apples  upon  the  limbs.  His  chief  la- 
bor is  to  destroy  alien  growths,  cut  down  redundant  trees,  cut 
oflf  redundant  limbs,  and  cull  out  redundant  apples,  so  that 
the  total  a])ple-producing  energy  at  his  command  may 
thniugh  a  few  channels  ])ro(luce  the  largest  possible  crop  of 
the  best  possible   apples.      Wherever   any   first-rate   result   is 
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to  be  secured,  there  must  be  these  two  conditions — adequate 
wealth  of  resources,  but  also  severe  selection.  "To  know 
how  to  omit,''  says  Stevenson,  "that  is  the  whole  of  art." 

The  universities  of  the  United  States,  taken  as  a  whole, 
have  had  decided  success  within  the  past  quarter  century 
in  meeting-  the  first  of  these  two  conditions  of  development. 
The  resources  of  the  universities  still  fall  far  below  the  de- 
mands which  our  society  makes  upon  them  for  service ;  but 
the  absolute  increase  in  university  funds  from  private  and 
public  sources  within  that  time  has  been  very  great.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  writer  that  the  universities  have  not  been  equally 
successful  in  meeting  the  second  condition  of  development, 
and  that  tlie  paramount  need  in  our  university  administration 
is  a  severe  selection  of  the  channels  through  which  our  re- 
sources shall  be  expended. 

The  pressure  toward  expansion,  toward  the  nniltiplica- 
tion  of  colleges,  schools,  departments,  subdepartments,  and 
in<]ividual  courses,  is  constant.  All  those  who  help  deter- 
mine what  the  university  shall  undertake,  trustees,  president, 
heads  of  departments,  and  individual  members  of  the  faculty, 
feel  this  pressure.  Part  of  the  pressure  is  meretricious, 
proceeding  from  unworthy  rivalry  between  universities,  or 
from  unworthy  rivalry  between  departments,  or  from  other 
motives  comparable  to  those  which  appear  in  the  lower  forms 
of  commercial  competition.  Part  of  the  pressure  toward  ex- 
pansion is  fundamental,  proceeding  from  the  deep  social  needs 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  university  itself.  There  had  to  be 
an  enormous  expansion  of  the  universit3''s  activities  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  were  in  1875.  The  university  exists  to 
solve  the  problems  which  cnir  complicated  civilization  must 
solve,  and  to  train  up  men  able  to  take  the  varied  and  difficult 
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kinds  of  work  required  by  that  civilization.  The  so-called  uni- 
versity of  1875  fell  far  short  of  doini^-  eitlier  of  these  necessary 
thinc^s.  The  universities,  taken  toi^ether.  uuist  do  both 
these  things,  must  represent  the  whole  of  civilization  as  it  is, 
and  must  attack  every  problem  around  the  whole  sphere  of 
jjossible  discoveries. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary,  for  one  thing,  that 
the  universities  should  supplement  the  liberal  arts  college 
as  it  was  in  1875  by  the  addition  of  new  departments,  schools, 
and  colleges,  and  for  another,  that  each  of  the  fundamental 
departments  should  undergo  a  corresponding  expansion.  A 
university  department  of  chemistry,  for  example,  does  not 
exist  in  order  to  teach  a  little  primary  chemistry  to  sopho- 
mores. It  exists  to  make  the  great  underlying  science  of 
chemistry  render  the  fullest  possible  service  to  mankind.  A 
university  department  of  chemistry,  if  properly  supported  and 
manned,  tends  to  become  a  college  in  itself,  with  a  budget  and 
faculty  comparable  to  that  of  the  entire  institution  of  forty 
years  ago ;  and,  in  the  best  cases,  everything  done  in  the  de- 
partment is  worth  more  to  society  than  it  costs.  In  many 
cases,  the  people  have  realized  this  quickly,  and  have  met 
daring  expansions  made  by  the  universities  with  means  ade- 
quate for  their  support.  In  some  cases,  we  have  a  university 
whose  circle  of  activities  approaches  correspondence  with  the 
whole  circle  of  services  which  society  requires  from  learned 
men. 

Unhappily,  however,  there  is  no  university  rich  enough 
to  carry  out  w'ith  success  so  vast  a  program.  In  truth,  all  the 
universities  in  the  world  are  not  now  rich  enough  to  do  so. 
The  richest  university  is,  therefore,  in  ])eril  of  so  nui!ti])lying 
the  lines  of  its  work  that  all  the  lines  of  its  work  shall  be 
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lowered  in  ((iiality.  It  is  very  possible  in  this  way  for  a  uni- 
versity with  a  million  or  more  of  income  to  so  scatter  its  re- 
sources that  it  can  do  nothing  at  all  of  first-rate  quality. 
Whether  a  university  be  relatively  rich  or  poor,  its  greatest 
mistake,  financial  and  educational,  is  to  indulge  in  a  policy  of 
expansions  which  fail  to  elicit  their  own  support  and  which 
must,  therefore,  live  by  sapping  the  strength  from  established 
lines  of  work.  This  mistake  may  be  made  by  the  regents  and 
the  president  in  establishing  new  departments,  schools,  or  col- 
leges, or  by  heads  of  departments  in  establishing  new  subde- 
]iartments  or  new  sporadic  courses,  or  by  individual  members 
of  the  faculty  in  undertaking  indiscriminately  wide  lines  of 
research.  All  these  dififerent  forms  of  expansion  come  to  the 
same  thing  if  they  involve  spending  money  upon  more  things 
til  an  can  be  done  well. 

The  penalties  which  fall  upon  an  institution  which  sins 
greatly  in  this  respect  are  severe.  The  library  sufifers.  The 
laboratories  suffer.  Salaries  are  kept  down.  The  best  men 
escape.  Those  who  remain  lose  heart.  The  quality  of  every- 
thing done  about  the  institution  is  lowered.  The  final 
calamity  is  that  all  this  tends  to  bring  to  and  establish  in  the 
institution  a  faculty  of  mediocre  men.  There  is  no  known 
remedy  for  this  calamity.  If  the  institution  grows  suddenly 
rich,  the  way  to  progress  is  blocked  by  a  group  of  men  who 
cannot  be  removed  except  by  death,  and  whose  mediocrity 
will  pervade  the  institution  for  a  generation.  It  is  my  belief 
that  there  is  no  American  university  which  has  not  sufifered 
more  or  less  by  expansions  which  have  afifected  the  quality  of 
its  work.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  universities  with  small 
incomes,  in  their  efifort  to  cover  every  field,  have  brought 
themselves  in  every  field  to  a  deplorable  weakness.     And  it 


is  certain  that  some  aiiionc:  the  universities  witli  lari;e  in- 
comes have,  throug^h  the  same  error,  thrown  large  without 
having  grown  great. 

By  way  of  remedy,  I  \enture  to  make  four  suggestions, 
two  of  which  1  have  chscussed  at  greater  length  in  a  former 
paper. 

1.  Heads  of  departments  should.  I  believe,  resist  the 
constant  temptation  to  multiply  courses  of  elementary  col- 
legiate grade  in  order,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  cover  the  ground 
represented  l)y  the  department,  instead  of  this  pohcx.  wliich 
tends  toward  waste  and  lowered  efficiency,  there  should  be 
severe  selection  of  a  narrow  program  of  freshman-sopho- 
more courses  which'  shall  represent  typically  the  best  things 
in  that  field.  I  believe  that  this  second  policy,  carried  out 
with  intelligence  by  men  who  believe  in  it.  means,  for  one 
thing,  a  radical  econoni}-  in  university  resources,  and.  for  an- 
other, greatly  improved  work.  Even  if  there  were  no  ques- 
tion of  finance  involved,  the  greatest  pedagogical  need  in 
our  colleges,  as  in  all  our  schools,  is  the  selection  of  a  few 
essentials,  so  that  students  may  master  something  in- 
tensively, and  acquire  the  habit  of  mastery. 

2.  Heads  of  deparments  should  resist  the  constant 
temptation  to  allow  the  multiplication  of  redundant  junior- 
senior  electives.  Whenever  a  new  elective  of  this  grade  is 
proposed,  it  should  l^e  confronted  with  two  cjuestions :  ( i ) 
Is  this  course  an  essential  part  of  the  department's  under- 
graduate program?  (2)  Is  the  course  an  essential  part  of 
a  program  of  research  which  the  department  is  prepared  to 
undertake?  If  it  serves  neither  of  these  two  interests,  it  is 
the  enemy  of  both.  It  should  be  .seen  by  all  concerned  that 
the   sporadic   elective   is  the  greatest   obstacle   in    the    way   of 
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raising  the  salar}-  of  the  man  who  gives  it,  as  well  as  that  of 
all  his  colleagues.  For  the  per  capita  cost  of  such  a  course 
is  nearly  always  very  high,  and  can  come  from  nowhere  ex- 
cept the  total  available  salary  fund.  The  university  must 
maintain  many  small  classes  in  its  advanced  work.  A  class 
of  one  may  fully  justify  itself  to  the  university  world  and  to 
the  state  which  pays  for  it.  But  it  is  the  interest,  as  well  as 
the  duty,  of  all  concerned  to  see  that  every  small  class  shall 
so  justify  itself. 

3.  Members  of  the  graduate  faculty  should  resist  the 
temptation  to  provide  equipment  for  research  over  wide 
ranges  of  their  subjects.  Instead  of  this,  the  professor  who 
conducts  research  should  plan  a  program  of  studies  within 
which  he  and  his  students  for  a  period  of  years  shall  work, 
and  upon  which  his  appropriations  for  graduate  work  shall 
be  concentrated.  No  hard  and  fast  line  of  definition  can  be 
drawn  between  these  two  policies.  The  broad  difference  be- 
tween them  is  clear.  Only  the  richest  of  our  universities  can 
do  anything  of  quality  in  the  way  of  research  if  the  first 
policy  is  followed,  and  even  in  those  cases  there  must  be  a 
great  and  unnecessary  waste.  On  the  other  hand,  any  one 
of  a  score  or  more  of  our  universities  can  successfully  carry 
out  tiie  second  policy.  Let  me  give  two  out  of  many  pos- 
sible illustrative  cases.  Ten  years  ago  a  young  scholar  found 
himself  in  a  university  whose  library  was  wholly  inadequate 
for  his  studies.  In  i)resence  of  this  situation  he  selected  with 
deliberate  care  a  program  whicli  he  thought  the  university 
would  be  able  to  sup])ort.  Tlie  trustees  met  his  plan  witli 
warm  approval.  The  total  amount  appropriated  in  the  ten 
years  was  not  great,  but  it  proved  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
lor    it   enabled    the   man    to    write   the    liest   book    within   his 
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special  field,  and  incidentally  it  enabled  him  to  accumulate  the 
best  workiu!^-  ]il)rary  for  that  field  in  the  country,  with  two 
exceptions.  The  other  case  presents  still  more  striking  proof 
of  the  efifectiveness  of  this  policy,  chiefly  because  it  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  longer  time.  In  this  case  the  man  began 
twenty  years  ago.  ^^'ithin  that  time  he  and  his  advanced 
students  have  worked  along  the  lines  of  two  programs.  He 
has  had  many  graduate  students,  including  a  considerable 
number  who  have  taken  the  doctor's  degree  under  his  direc- 
tion. In  both  the  special  fields  referred  to  he  is  recognized  as 
the  first  authority  in  the  world.  lie  has  accumulated  for  his 
work,  so  he  states  to  me,  the  best  library  in  the  world.  Yet 
the  entire  cost  of  this  special  library  and  of  his  laboratory 
equipment  would  l^e  well  within  the  means  of  any  standard 
university  in  the  country.  If  the  same  man  had  been  led 
astray  in  the  outset  into  browsing  about  over  his  interesting 
field,  the  whole  of  his  splendid  achievements  would  have  been 
impossible. 

-  Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  research,  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  a  srreat  waste  of  resources  to  force  the  entire  facultv  into 
this  form  of  work.  Let  each  man  do  what  he  cares  most 
for  and  can  do  best.  If  a  man  can  write  good  prose  or  good 
poetry,  or  can  train  any  of  his  students  to  do  so.  let  us  pre- 
serve that  man  and  his  work  as  precious,  and  not  sjioil  all 
with  the  demand  for  orthodox  doctors'  theses.  If  a  man 
finds  out  how  to  train  freshmen  in  English  composition,  or 
how  to  develop  a  finer  practice  of  honor  among  college  men. 
let  us  count  these  achievements  worth  as  much  as  if  he  had 
written  a  thesis  upon  what  some  one  did  with  the  same  prob- 
lems in  England  a  hunflred  years  ago. 
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4.  The  regents  or  trustees  should  be  on  guard  against 
the  constant  temptation  to  muUipIy  departments,  schools, 
and  colleges  which  are  not  justified.  It  is  obvious,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  the  regents  cannot  follow  any  set  rule  of 
thunil)  in  this  their  most  important  sphere  of  decisions.  They 
may  upon  occasion  err  disastrously  in  either  direction.  What 
we  hojie  from  the  regents  is  that  they  shall  at  all  times  stand 
resolutely  for  the  maintenance  of  qiioHty.  and  that  they  shall 
refuse  to  permit  any  student-catching  or  appropriation-catch- 
ing expansion  which  cannot  justify  itself  in  terms  of  funda- 
mental social  service.  If  the  regents  go  astray  at  this  point, 
whether  through  bad  counsel  or  from  their  own  initiative, 
nothing  can  save  the  university  under  their  control  from 
grave  deterioration. 

This  paper  should  not  conclude  without  reference  to  that 
university  which  in  its  early  history  went  to  the  extreme  in 
the  concentration  of  its  resources.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
Clark  University.  The  trustees  of  that  institution  believed 
that  they  were  not  justified  in  founding  one  more  New  Eng- 
land college.  The}-  had  not  enough  money  to  found  a  uni- 
versity where  the  usual  round  of  departments  should  be  ade- 
quately represented.  Under  the  advice  of  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
they  resolved  upon  the  unprecedented  plan  of  beginning  a  uni- 
versity with  five  departments.  The  result  of  this  course  was 
that  in  each  one  of  those  departments  they  secured  a 
group  of  scholars  unsurpassed  in  the  country,  if  anywhere 
in  the  world.  They  had  Whitman.  Loeb,  Michelson,  Nef, 
Boas,  Mall,  vStory,  Bolza,  Donaldson,  and  many  other  men 
who  then  had.  or  since  have,  won  international  standing. 
They  had  the  only  American  scholar  who  has  won  the  Nobel 
prize.     The  group  of   scholars  at   Clark   and   the   work  done 
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there  were  at  once  recognized  1)\  the  university  wcirM  as  of 
first-rate  importance.  A  chanije  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
founder  and  other  conchtions  have  mocHfied  the  later  history 
of  Clark.  Its  example  is  one  which  no  other  university,  cer- 
tainly no  state  university,  can  foUcnv  in  the  extreme. 
lUit  the  history  of  Clark  proves  one  thinjj  of  the  utmost 
importance — that  a  university  of  relatively  limited  means  may 
go  into  the  front  ranks  by  sas^acious  concentration  of  its  re- 
sources. 

The  members  of  this  Association  realize  well  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  money  for  the  university.  lUit.  in  truth, 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  get  money,  as  it  is  to  spend  it  so  as 
to  have  a  minimum  of  waste  and  a  maximum  of  efficiency. 
Our  task  is  to  discover  and  create  the  university  for  our 
century.  The  discovery  demands  statesmanlike  discrim- 
ination between  what  is  essential  and  wdiat  should  be 
pruned  away.  The  creation  demands  something  still 
more  difficult,  for  it  demands  a  thousand  decisions  which 
cut  across  private  interests.  The  institution  which  we  actual- 
ly create  will  depend  upon  the  self-denial,  the  integrity,  and 
the  courage  with  which  memliers  of  the  university  day  by 
day  make  these  decisions. 

Acting  President  Hughes.  As  1  understand  the  paper 
just  presented.  President  I'ryan  suggests  that  the.  interests 
of  education  would  be  advanced,  first,  by  cutting  ofiF  the 
weaker  and  least  necessary  colleges  in  a  university,  and  con- 
centrating energies  anrl  resources  upon  those  remaining; 
secondly,  by  cutting  ofif  or  preventing  introduction  of  the 
weaker,  least  needed  courses  in  each  department ;  and, 
thirdlv,    bv    concentrating   research    into   narrower   and    more 
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intensive  lines,  and  supporting  only  such  forms  of  research 
as  promise  definite  results  and  are  definitely  outlined  by  the 
professors  undertaking  the  research.  This  is  so  eminently 
rational,  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  it. 

The  tendency  of  the  college  instructor  to  specialize  is 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  offering  of  courses  along  the  immedi- 
ate lines  of  his  specialization.  After  these  courses  once  get 
a  place  in  the  curriculum  it  is  difficult  to  cut  them  out,  be- 
cause they  are  so  earnestly  defended  by  the  one  or  more  per- 
sons interested  in  maintaining  them.  A  great  help  in  elim- 
inating undesirable  courses  would  be  as  complete  a  statis- 
tical record  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  of  college  courses  in 
the  different  universities.  This  record  should  extend  at 
least  over  several  years.  I  have  been  greatly  interested  dur- 
ing the  ])ast  year  in  trying  to  get  such  information  from  dif- 
ferent colleges  and  universities  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  few  institutions  publish  reports  relative  to 
courses  which  give  details  as  to  enrollment,  cost,  etc.  I  be- 
lieve the  ])ublication  of  such  a  report  would  ])rove  of  much 
value  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  in  criticising  the  courses 
offered  or  proposed. 

One  other  thing  would,  I  believe,  help  in  the  economical 
administration  of  the  universities.  My  suggestion  is  that  a 
thoroughly  competent  and  careful  man  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  vvhole  physical  plant.  This  is  done  at  Princeton, 
where  Mr.  Im1)rie,  one  of  the  board  of  trustees,  a  Xew  York 
business  man,  has  practically  complete  charge  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  all  money  aside  from  that  for  the  salaries  of  the  in- 
structine  force.  He  is  at  the  universitv  two  davs  in  the 
week  administering  the  entire  physical  ])lant  in  a  broad  way. 
Each  department  under  him  has  a  head  responsible  to  him  : 
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and  the  businesslike  way  in  wliicli  lie  looks  after  the  business 
problems  of  that  university  forms  a  marked  eontrast  to  the 
way  the  same  prol^lems  are  handled  in  a  s^ood  many  other 
institutions. 

pKKsinKNT  James.  It  seems  to  me  that  President  r>ryan 
has  struck  (^n  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  could 
come  up  for  discussion  before  this  Associatit)n.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  be  rather  intimately  associated  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  four  great  American  universities — in  departmental 
administration  in  two,  and  as  ])resident  of  two  others.  The 
most  astonishing-  fact  to  me  in  the  history  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  last  generation  is  the  enormous  amounts  of  money 
that  private  individuals  and  the  state  are  willing  to  give  for 
education,  and  the  unnecessary  waste,  I  had  almost  said  the 
sinful  waste,  of  much  of  that  money.  I  think  it  is  largely 
our  conditions  and  our  inability  to  give  time  and  attention  to 
it  that  account  for  this  waste  accompanying  the  expenditure 
of  this  money  in  our  larger  institutions. 

1.  consider  anything  as  wasted  tliat  niighl  have  been 
spent  more  economically  or  to  better  advantage.  The  uni- 
versity is  wasting  money  if  it  is  doing  things  that  some  other 
organ  uf  the  state  can  do  better.  Now,  the  state  university 
is  especiallx  addicted  to  waste  from  the  necessities  of  the 
situation  in  certain  of  its  afifairs.  This.  I  think,  will  become 
more  a]i])arent  as  we  study  the  situation. 

W'c  must  luake  our  ap])eal  to  the  ])ublic.  We  must  be 
iloing  things  that  seem  to  ai)])(al  to  the  ])ublic  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  arousing  and  continuing  their  interest  in  the  work 
we  are  doing.  If  that  be  necessary  to  our  existence  as  uni- 
versities, it  may  not  be  considered  a  wasteful  ex])enditure  of 
monew     Hn   the  other  hard,    I   am  f[uite  sure  that  our  large 
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institutions  are  doing  things  which  other  organs  of  the  state 
might  better  do,  and  are  faihng  to  do  things  which  no  other 
organ  can  do  so  well. 

We  have  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  I  think,  some  very 
excellent  illustrations  of  the  points  which  I  have  suggested. 
There  is  constant  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  force 
upon  the  university  the  performance  of  purely  administrative 
duties.  That  may  be  a  good  thing  for  the  university ;  but 
doing  these  things  takes  good  money,  for  the  time  being, 
out  of  the  state  imiversity.  It  is  a  great  waste  for  univer- 
sities to  be  doing  things  which  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  state  ought  to  be  doing,  because  it  keeps  the 
university  from  doing  the  things  it  ought  to  do,  and  will  in 
the  long  run  reduce  the  resources  of  the  university  for  the 
doing  of  those  things.  This  condition  of  affairs  springs 
from  two  causes :  one,  the  inability  of  the  state  departments 
to  do  their  own  work ;  and  the  other,  the  desire  of  the  depart- 
ments to  shift  to  the  university  responsibilities  which  they 
ought  to  bear  themselves,  and  expenditures  which  should 
figure  in  their  own  budgets. 

I  had  an  illustration  the  other  day  before  I  came  up 
here.  We  have  what  is  called  a  state  board  of  educational 
and  charitable  institutions,  which  covers  all  the  state  chari- 
ties. They  were  securing  coal  for  these  public  institution'^, 
and  they  wanted  the  university  to  undertake  to  examine  and 
test  the  coal  they  bought  as  to  its  fuel  (|ualities.  That's 
a  purely  demonstrative  bit  of  work  for  any  responsible 
chemist  who  is  u])  to  his  job  to  do.  They  could  have  hired 
their  own  chemist  and  had  the  work  done  in  their  own  labora- 
tories more  cheapK-  tlian  we  could,  because  we  could  only 
do  it  1)\-  ])Utting  on  another  man  and  i)aying  him  out  of  the 
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resources  which  the  state  gives  the  university.  1  maintain 
that  this  was  an  ill-advised  thinp^  for  these  servants  of  the 
state  to  ask.  \Mien  I  replied  tt)  the  chairman  of  the  board. 
"We  can  undertake  this  if  the  board  of  administration  will 
give  us  the  miMiey  necessary  to  hire  a  man  to  do  the  work  in 
our  laboratories,"  he  was  very  indignant,  and'  said  we  were 
not  willing  to  cooperate  in  any  way.  ( )ne  of  the  things  the 
board  had  in  mind  was  to  impose  on  the  university  the  ex- 
pense of  this  particular  item  and  get  it  off  its  budget,  antl 
they  were  very  indignant  because  we  declined  to  do  it. 

We  have  a  state  water  survey  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity. Every  citizen  supposes  that  he  can  send  up  his 
water  from  wells,  streams,  and  creeks  to  be  examined  by  the 
university.  I  think  one-third  of  the  work  done  by  that  siu-- 
vey  was  sent  by  individuals  who  desired  to  find  out  if  the 
water  on  their  farms  could  be  sold  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  state  ought  not  to  permit  the  private  citizen  to  exploit 
the  public  resources  in  any  such  way. 

We  have  requests  from  manufacturers.  One  the  other 
day,  involving  a  very  important  exi)erimcnt,  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  request  to  the  university  to  send  up  an 
engineer  to  solve  a  technical  engineering-  problem  that  the 
company  had  in  mind,  and  thus  enable  its  engine  to  do  more 
efficient  work.  There  is  no  limit  on  that  sort  of  thing  if  the 
university  undertakes  it.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  the  citi- 
zens will  ask  if  they  once  get  into  the  habit  of  asking  it. 
Many  times  we  find  it  advantageous  to  comply  with  these 
ref|uests.  (  )f  cour.se,  we  have  gone  into  the  business  of  agri- 
culture, and  are  doing  for  the  farmer  much  that  we  have  not 
undertaken  for  any  other  class  of  endeavor;  and  it  '^eems  to 
me  there  are  certain  problems  in  all  de])artments  of  industry 
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which  it  is  proper  for  the  university  to  undertake.  We 
might,  for  instance,  attempt  the  sohttion  of  certain  scientific 
problems  underlying  the  practical  problems  which  are  facing 
farmers,  mamifacturers,  etc. 

But  the  larger  our  income  becomes  the  greater  the  pres- 
sure for  this  sort  of  thing.  The  last  legislature  passed  a  law 
giving  the  University  of  Illinois  the  benefit  of  a  mill  tax, 
beginning  July  i,  191 3.  That  will  probably  give  us,  from 
all  present  indications,  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  per 
year.  Accompanying  that  and  springing  up  in  its  wake 
since  has  been  an  enormous  demand  on  the  part  of  almost 
everybody  who  could  think  of  anything  the  university  might 
do  for  him  to  write  us  and  ask  us  to  undertake  it,  pleading 
the  increase  in  our  resources  that  will  come  in  one  or  two 
years  from  this  time.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers which  the  universities  have  to  face — this  tendency  of  the 
])rivate  lousiness  man  to  call  (tn  us  for  the  solution  of  some 
practical  jjroblem  in  his  own  business  which  could  be  solved 
by  any  chemist  just  as  well  as  by  the  chemist  appointed  by 
the  University  of  Illinois.  I  think  these  are  very  large  prob- 
lems that  will  come  up  to  trouble  us  with  increasing  frecjuency 
and  force  and  degree  as  the  years  go  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  what  Dr.  Bryan  says  is  true. 
If  we  had  any  way  of  measuring  academic  efficiency — and 
we  have  done  very  little  toward  defining  in  our  minds  what 
academic  efficiency  is,  let  alone  coming  to  some  conclusion 
as  to  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  tested — the  result  would 
])v  important.  It  is  certainly  clear  to  any  one  who  looks  into 
tile  actual  work  done  in  our  universities  tliat  we  are  not 
accom])lishing  for  the  money  we  have  what  we  ought  to  for 
the  interests  of  the  state. 
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I  asked  for  a  coniniittcc  two  years  ai^o  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  the  courses  offered  in  our  university.  I  askcvl 
the  committee  to  take  the  hst  of  courses  and  s^o  throuj^h  the 
cataloi^  and  cut  out  everything"  whicli  in  their  o])inion  was 
plainly  useless.  Probably  you  think  in  advance  there  was 
no  such  a  course  on  the  whole  list.  \\  ell.  they  reduced  the 
number  of  courses  by  twent\  per  cent.  1  said  to  the  com- 
mittee in  conference  with  them.  '"I  think  you  could  cut  this 
another  twenty  per  cent  in  the  interests  of  the  university. 
We  have  just  so  much  money  to  spend,  and  we  ouj^ht  nf)t  to 
spend  it  on  unnecessary  courses."  If  you  would  apply  that 
test  to  the  courses  of  our  lar^^e  universities,  you  could  cut 
off  a  very  considerable  number  of  them. 

Nothing  strikes  one  in  comparing  our  American  imi\er- 
sities  as  they  are  to-day  with,  say,  the  German  uni\ersities, 
as  the  enormous  number  of  courses  we  are  otiering  which 
represent  small  subdivisions  of  a  subject.  The  University 
of  Halle  stands  on  e.\actl\-  the  same  basis  as  the  University 
of  Uerlin.  A  man  who  goes  to  lialle  and  comes  up  for  ex- 
amination finds  that  his  courses  there  stand  for  as  nnich  as 
those  of  r>erlin.  ( )ne  of  the  smaller  universities  like  1  lalle 
is  oft'ering  courses  which  give  it  a  high  standing  among  the 
universities  of  the  world,  although  its  courses  do  not  begin 
to  equal  in  number  those  offered  b\-  our  great  American  state 
and  ]:)ri\ate  universities.  We  cannot  certainly  claim  in  our 
prcnulest  and  most  gratihed  moments  that  we  are  doing  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  higher  research  compared  with  what  the 
Germans  are  doing,  and  they  are  doing  it  at  a  smaller  expense 
than  we  can.  because  they  cut  out  the  things  that  are  not 
necessarw 
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We  have  in  the  University  of  llHnois  something  like 
thirty  instructors.  Compare  any  of  the  great  EngHsh, 
French,  or  German  universities  in  a  corresponding  subject. 
I  should  think  of  the  thirty  men  we  have  perhaps  four  who 
might  be  regarded  as  ranking  in  efficiency  with  the  men  en- 
gaged in  similar  work  in  the  better  German  universities  ;  and 
the  German  universities  will  get  along  with  the  four,  and  will 
not  ask  for  the  other  twenty-six.  I  sometimes  think  that 
we  are  spending  more  money  on  English,  and  getting  less 
return  for  it,  than  on  any  subject  offered  in  our  entire  aca- 
demic  OUt])Ut. 

I  simply  mention  that  as  one  instance.  It  is  the  same 
way  with  others.  We  seem  to  think  we  cannot  do  anything 
in  a  scientific  way  unless  we  can  otTer  a  large  number  of 
courses  and  include  the  very  last  idea.  Our  scientific  out- 
])ut  is  not  very  large  in  this  countrv  as  a  whole,  and  we  can- 
not justify  our  expenditure  on  that  l)asis. 

I  think  Dr.  I'>ryan  has  struck  the  essential  thing — aca- 
(k'mic  efficiency.  Are  we  using  our  money  in  a  way  to  ad- 
vance most  efifectivel}-  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  state 
from  which  we  secure  it  ?  If  we  are  spending  in  one  depart- 
ment money  which  could  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  some 
other  department,  that  is  a  form  of  academic  waste.  If  we  are 
offering  two  courses  where  one  would  do.  that  is  a  form  of 
academic  waste.  If  we  are  ])aying  larger  salaries  for  inferior 
work,  that's  another  form  of  academic  waste.  I  am  sure 
that  this  Association,  through  its  committee,  will  take  up  this 
work,  take  up  one  definite  problem  at  a  time  and  strive  for 
its  solution,  and  then  follow  right  through  with  other  prob- 
lems. I  think  in  the  long  run  we  will  accomplish  some  result. 
In  my  opinion— and  my  oi^inion  is  based  on  two  things:  one. 
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111)  experience  in  IryiniJ-  to  i,^et  efficient  men  for  the  Tniver- 
sity  of  Illinois,  and  the  otiier,  in  trying  to  save  every  dollar 
possible — in  my  opinion,  (gentlemen,  we  cannot  justify  the 
expenditure  of  such  sums  as  annually  come  into  our  hands 
alonj^"  tlie  lines  in  which  we  are  s])endini^'  them  to-day. 

Dean  Dowxkv.  1  am  much  im])ressed  with  President 
IJryan's  idea  of  restricting-  the  number  of  courses  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments.  Our  departments  at  Minnesota  offer 
anywhere  from  a  dozen  to  fifty  courses,  one  department  run- 
ning as  high  as  sixty-two.  Some  of  these  are  graduate 
courses.  We  have  a  curriculum  committee.  This  committee 
considers  all  courses  proposed  for  the  following  year,  con- 
sults with  the  heads  of  departments,  and  makes  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  faculty.  It  is  composed  of  some  of  the 
best  men  in  the  faculty  ;  l)ut  it  is  not  always  an  easy  or  pleas- 
ant thing  to  turn  down  courses  proposed  by  faculty  col- 
leagues. Yet.  in  a  measure,  the  committee  is  effective.  In 
nearly  all  cases  it  rejects  what  President  James  calls  useless 
cour.ses,  though  it  does  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  some 
which  are  undesirable.  Probably  the  only  way  to  ])revent 
any  undue  introduction  of  courses  would  be  to  have  the  uni- 
versity president  or  the  dean  of  the  particular  school  or  col- 
lege meet  with  the  committee  wh.en  it  considers  the  courses 
proposed  in  tliat  school  or  college. 

The  trouble  is  not  so  much  that  men  are  anxious  to  in- 
troduce new  courses  for  the  sake  of  the  courses  themselves, 
liut,  when  a  head  of  department  sees  on  the- list  of  another 
university  something  which  he  hasn't  on  his  list,  he  believes 
it  necessary  to  establish  that  or  a  similar  course,  lest  he  be 
considered  as  not  strictly  up  to  date.  It  is  this  fear  of  being 
thought  behind  the  times  that  reallv  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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truul)le.  Thus  we  are  running  at  the  same  time  many  (hf- 
ferent  courses  which  are  taken  by  only  a  few  students,  es- 
pecially the  advanced  courses.  Better  results  would  be  se- 
cured if  the  energies  of  the  staff  were  devoted  to  fewer 
courses,  attended  by  enough  students  to  make  them  stimulat- 
ing. I  wish  we  might  do  in  our  institution  what  President 
James  is  doing  in  his.  I  wish  we  could  devise  some  other 
channel  for  the  ambition  of  our  men  than  the  introduction 
of  every  new  course  they  see  in  the  catalogs  of  other  uni- 
versities. 

President  Kane.  There  are  two  points  I  wish  to  touch 
upon.  One  is  the  large  number  of  instructors  in  some  of  our 
fundamental  departments,  notably  English.  If  we  compare 
our  universities  with  Germany's,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
we  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  that  the  German  univer- 
sity doesn't  do.  With  us  at  Washington,  and  probably  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  Kng- 
lish  is  required  of  all  students.  That  means  that  in  our  ele- 
mentary courses  in  English  we  have  some  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred students  to  take  care  of.  Thus  we  have  a  large  number 
of  instructors  in  English,  and  also  in  the  department  of 
mathematics,  who  are  doing  very  simple  work  with  the  fresh- 
men. This  entails  large  expenditures ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  can  be  avoided  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  satisfactorily. 
The  sections  must  be  small  enough  to  be  handled  by  a  single 
instructor,  so  that  he  can  give  individual  attention  to  the 
students  and  see  that  they  are  doing  the  work  demanded — 
the  simple  work  in  English. 

We  are  getting  better  results  from  this  work  all  the  time. 

y  We  have  now  set  a  limit  on  the  size  of  the  sections  in  dejfart- 

ments    like    English,    mathematics,    and    modern    languages. 
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The  sections  consist  as  nearly  as  possible  of  al)oiil  t\\cnt\- 
five  students,  ant!  in  no  case  exceed  thirty  students.  We 
believe  we  are  justified  for  the  extra  expense  involved  in 
having-  sections  that  are  managcal)lc  in  size  by  the  higher 
grade  of  work  thereby  secured.  If  you  give  an  instructor  in 
modern  languages,  for  instance,  fifty  students  wlio  are  begin- 
ning French,  you  cannot  expect  them  to  acquire  any  great 
facility  in  s]icaking  French,  nor  can  you  hold  the  instructor 
responsible,  in  fact,  in  such  circumstances  it  would  he  hard 
to  tell  the  difiference  between  a  good  instructor  and  a  poor 
one. 

()ne  further  point.  President  Bryan 'has  touched  upon 
what  is  a  very  live  issue  with  us  in  Washington — the  (jues- 
tion  of  the  number  of  departments  or  schools  in  our  univer- 
sities. Schools  and  departments  have  been  added  to  our 
university  against  the  almost  unanimous  protest  of  the 
faculty.  The  school  of  forestry  is  a  good  illustration.  1 
tliink  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  men  in  our  t'acult\  who  did 
not  oi)pose  the  introduction  of  that  school.  It  seemed  to  me 
almost  absolutely  necessary.  Their  argument  was  that  there 
wasn't  money  enough  to  keej)  the  work  we  were  already  doing 
up  to  the  standards  that  we  had  set  ourselves.  I'ut  the 
school  of  forestry  at  once  more  than  took  care  of  itself 
through  the  additional  support  it  brought  the  university. 
Lumbering  is  the  greatest  industr\-  in  die  state.  (  )ur  foresl- 
ry  school  gave  us  the  backing  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  state  and  additional  a])])ropriations  from  the  legisla- 
ture: and  thus,  from  a  university  standpoint,  its  establishment 
was  a  first-class  business  policy.  On  the  whole,  T  tlu'nk- 
I'resident  James's  contention  is  justified:  but  in  this  forma- 
tive ])eriod,  when   we  in  the  younger  states  have  not  yet  de- 
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termined  what  place  the  university  is  to  occupy,  I  think  it  is 
the  ])art  of  wisdom  to  err  a  little  on  the  side  of  expansion, 
hy  adding  departments  which  will  win  for  us  increased  con- 
fidence and  support  and  establish  the  claims  of  the  univer- 
sity in  the  lay  and  legislative  minds. 

President  Ellis.  Just  one  word  on  a  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  I  don't  know  that  modifying  the 
courses  in  our  larger  universities  is  the  only  problem  that  will 
come  up  in  connection  with  the  institutions  here  represented. 
The  same  conditions  that  have  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  larger  universities  also  prevail  in  the  smaller ;  and 
the  statement  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  members  of 
the  faculty  look  into  the  catalogs  of  sister  institutions,  see 
what  others  are  doing  in  some  line  of  professorial  work,  and 
try  to  add  the  new  courses  they  find  to  their  own  already 
overcrowded  courses  is  applicable  to  the  smaller  institutions. 
That  is  one  of  the  difificulties  connected  with  the  selection  of 
electives  in  these  smaller  institutions. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  is  of  interest  to  only  a  few 
of  our  institutions.  But  there  are  some,  like  the  one  from 
which  I  come,  where  the  problems  are  not  so  difiicult  as  in 
the  larger  institutions,  and  still  are  very  essential  and  impor- 
tant. For  instance,  we  had  in  our  faculty  a  head  of  a  depart- 
ment conducting  thirteen  recitations  a  week,  only  two  of 
which  were  required.  Eleven  were  electives.  I  claim  that 
is  an  undue  amount  of  elective  work  to  ]mt  into  the  hands  of  a 
]jrofessor,  and  that  he  hnd  too  small  a  i:)art  of  the  regular 
scheduled  work  to  do. 

What  is  the  residt  ?  We  increase  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion, because  additional  iustructors  must  be  brought  in  for 
the  work  which  one  man  cannot  do  on  account  of  the  several 
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special  courses  uliicli  lie  is  liaiuUiiiL:.  Tlie  special  courses 
are  s^iveu  the  precedeuce.  The)'  are  uol  nuwortlu'  of  a  place 
in  the  colle,q;c  course,  hut  at  the  same  tiuie  tlu'\  are  not  essen- 
tial features  in  that  course,  and  are  apt  to  he  of  interest  to 
hut  a  limited  mnnl)er  of  students.  This  seems  to  he  one  of 
the  important  things  to  which  we  should  direct  our  atten- 
tion. 

In  our  colles^e  of  liheral  arts  2,500  hours  are  recpiired 
of  the  student.  He  is  allowed  to  select  1,000  hom\s  of  this 
work,  h'ach  ])rofessor  in  the  college  feels  he  must  offer  as 
many  electives  as  possihle.  If  we  had  ample  funds  and  diil 
not  mind  how  we  spent  them,  we  mii^ht  allow  the  professor 
a  free  hand  ;  hut  experience  has  taught  us  that  there  must 
be  some  firm  decisive  force  that  says,  "Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  farther." 

1  was  pleased  with  the  suggestion  made  by  President 
Kane  in  regard  to  large  classes.  That  is  the  trou])le  we  have 
in  the  institution  I  rel)re-^ent.  The  regular  work  is  done  in 
large  classes  in  most  instances,  while  the  elective  work  is 
done  with  three  or  four  students,  and  sometimes  as  low  as 
one  student:  and  the  instructor  spends  one-quarter  of  his 
energy  on  that  one  student,  while  the  larger  classes  in  the 
prescribed  work  are  neglected.  Thus  the  peoj'le  wlio  are 
seeking  a  little  s|)ecial  instruction  are  taking  the  greater  part 
of  the  instructor's  time.  In  many  cases,  the  special  students 
could  be  i)ut  into  other  classes  with  no  real  loss  to  them,  and 
the  larger  classes  could  well  be  divided  and  needed  instruc- 
tion ])rovided  for  them.  That  has  been  the  ]iolic\  in  \'ogue 
at  the  institution  I  represent  for  the  last  three  years.  It  has 
been  put  in  force  purely  by  executive  act,  because  not  nnich 
help   from  the  professors  could  be  had.     They  were  anxious 
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to  disting-uish  themselves  in  their  ])articular  work  and  mao^nify 
its  imi)ortance — a  feehng  not  without  the  element  of  merit. 
Divide  a  large  class  into  sections,  providing-  at  the  same  time 
an  ample  teaching  force,  and  the  teacher  can  better  direct  the 
work  b}'  coming  in  more  personal  contact  with  the  members 
of  his  class.  As  was  said,  to  start  a  class  of  sixty  members 
in  certain  subjects  is  to  court  partial  failure,  at  least.  Such 
a  class  should  be  divided  into  two  or.  better  still,  three  sec- 
tions, if  it  is  a  beginning  class  in  a  foreign  language. 

Dr.  K.  C.  Babcock.  I  wish  some  one  would  turn  the 
channel  of  this  discussion  in  the  direction  of  the  problem 
of  better  distribution  of  higher  work  among  institutions. 
Part  of  my  work  in  the  last  year  has  been  to  go  from  one 
institution  to  another  and  study  their  conditions  and  plans 
for  the  future.  It  is  rather  discouraging  to  see  the  wav  in 
which  many  institutions  are  forecasting-  to  "cover  the  field" — 
and  cover  it  thinly.  In  some  cases,  courses  are  undertaken 
which,  if  an  outsider  might  be  permitted  to  judge,  seem 
radier  superfluous.  A  specific  instance  is  the  mining  engi- 
neering course.  One  could  count  up  half  a  dozen  institutions 
in  the  United  States  which  are  trying-  to  introduce  a  mining- 
course,  in  order  that  students  may  take  up  the  study  of  min- 
ing engineering  within  the  state.  Much  money  has  already 
been  wasted  on  this,  and  more  will  follow. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  at  least  one  institution  has  seen 
light  in  this  matter  and  has  abandoned  outright  its  rudimen- 
tary mining  engineering  course.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
president  of  the  state  university  has  practically  agreed 
that,  if  any  student  in  his  institution  finds  himself  strongly 
bent  upon  mining  engineering,  such  student  shall  have  his 
fare  ]iaid  to  a  good  mining  engineering  school,  to  get  first- 
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class  technical  instruction,  and  that  his  university,  at  least, 
shall  not  undertake  this  hij^hly  expensive  course.  1  believe 
that  the  plans  for  the  half  dozen  mining  eng-ineering  schools 
referred  to  ought  to  be  completely  abandoned,  for  the  institu- 
tions cannot  give  sufficient  justification  for  carrying  them 
out.  This  is  merely  one  illustration  of  what  is  going  on  in 
several  institutions. 

If  the  discussion  be  elevated  one  peg  and  looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  graduate  schools,  the  same  difficulty 
appears,  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  fact  of  the  enormous  cost 
of  reputable  graduate  instruction.  Why  should  each  of  a 
group  of  institutions  not  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart — 
say,  at  the  three  corners  of  a  triangle — assume  to  develop  all 
sorts  of  graduate  instruction?  The  fteld  should  l)c  divided 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Let  one  become  the  center  of  develoji- 
ment  of  German  instruction,  for  example,  at  Chicago  or  Wis- 
consin ;  another  a  great  center  of  chemistry,  which  should  be 
sought  out  by  all  those  in  that  region  desiring  to  prepare  for 
chemical  engineering  or  research,  for  example,  at  Ohio  State 
or  Illinois.  Still  another  institution  may  specialize  in  its 
graduate  or  research  work  in  economics,  social  science,  or 
education.  And  so  on,  through  the  field  of  graduate  work. 
We  are  building  more  and  more  at  the  top,  gentlemen,  and  it 
is  not  all  good.  If  we  are  going  to  economize,  it  is  time  to 
put  our  heads  together  and  exercise  rather  more  control  than 
some  institutions  have  been  using  in  recent  years. 

Tifr;  Prksidf.xt.  The  chair  has  no  disposition  to  limit 
the  discussion,  but  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  agreed 
to  adjourn  at  one  o'clock.  Wc  have  yet  four  ])apers  this 
morning,  and  we  cannot  go  on  at  this  rate  and  get  through 
with  fiur  program. 
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I  should  like,  also,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
introducing-  the  new  members  yesterday  we  were  deprived 
of  the  presence  of  President  Vincent.  I  see  he  is  here,  hav- 
ino-  just  come  into  the  room  ;  and,  as  this  is  his  first  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Association,  I  think  it  proper 
that  he  l)e  recognized  at  this  time.  Gentlemen,  President 
Vincent,  the  new  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

PrESidhnt  Vincent.  With  your  permission,  and  hav- 
ing established  a  reputation  for  brevity,'  I  will  just  stand 
here  and  express  my  pleasure  at  being  admitted  to  this  Asso- 
ciation and  the  profit  I  expect  to  derive  from  my  membership 
with  you. 

The  President.  We  trust  you  will  maintain  \our  rc])- 
utation  for  brevity  aiid  receive  the  benefit  you  expect.  If 
there  is  no  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered closed. 

On  motion,  items  of  business  were  next  taken  up. 

The  PrESH)Ent.  President  Ellis  will  report  for  the  com- 
mittee on  committees  and  membershi]). 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Committees  and 

Membership 

The  committee  on  committees  and  membership  was 
asked  (a)  to  report  on  the  question  of  what  ])ermanent  com- 
mittees are  needed;  (b)  to  nominate  members  for  the  per- 
manent committees  recommended;  (c)  to  recommend  rules 
of  eligibility  for  special  membershi]:)  in  the  Association  ;  and 
(d)  to  recommend  as  special  meml^jcrs  ]iersons  eligible 
under  the  rules  recommended. 

The  committee  begs  to  submit  the  following  report: 
(a)     The    committee    recommends    that     the    four    ]jer- 
manent    committees   all    be    continued :    ( i )    on    standards   of 
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American  universities  and  the  A.  R.  degree;  (2)  on  a  national 
university;  (3)  of  conference  with  other  associations  of  col- 
leges and  preparatory  schools;  (4)  on  reorganization  of 
eilucation.  The  committee  finds  no  need  at  present  for  ad- 
ditional permanent  committees. 

(b)  The  committee  makes  the  following  nominations 
for  the  permanent  committees :  ( i )  on  standards  of  American 
universities  and  the  A.  B.  degree :  Presidents  Van  Hise, 
r.aker.  and  \'enable ;  (2)  on  a 'national  university:  Presidents 
James,  Thompson,  and  Ayres ;  (3)  of  conference  with  other 
associations  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools :  President 
Hill,  permanent  representative;  (4)  on  reorganization  of  edu- 
cation :  Presidents  Bryan,  Schurman,  Chancellor  Strong, 
and  President  McVey. 

(c)  The  committee  recommends  that  ex-presidents  of 
state  universities,  who,  while  president,  have  attended  five 
annual  meetings  of  the  Association  be,  by  virtue  of  that  fact, 
regarded  special  members  of  the  Association. 

(d)  If  this  rule  is  ajjproved,  the  committee  would  report 
as  members  under  this  rule  Ex-President  Richard  I  lenry 
Jesse,  University  of  Missouri;  Ex-President  David  Ross 
Boyd.'  University  of  Oklahoma;  Ex-Chancellor  Elisha  Ben- 
jamin Andrews,  University  of  Nebraska ;  Ex-President 
George  Edwin  MacLean,  State  University  of  Iowa ;  and 
Charles  William  Dabncy,  i)resident  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  former  president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Alston  Ellis, 
Thomas  F.  Kane, 
Franklin   B.  Gault, 
Edmund  J.  James, 
Frank  L.  McVey. 

Committee. 


'  Since  the  Association  meeting,  Dr.  Boyd  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 
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President  Ellis.  The  chairman  of  each  of  these  per- 
manent committees  should  be  expected  each  year  to  present 
a  report  in  such  form  that  it  may  be  made  a  part  of  our  rec- 
ord, so  that  we  may  have  access  to  it  if  occasion  arises  to 
consult  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  past  meetings. 
While  we  do  not  want  to  suggest  to  the  incoming  officers  the 
method  of  transacting  their  duties,  the  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  any  one  presenting  a  committee  report  might 
well  be  left  off  the  program  in  other  places.  At  present,  if 
a  member  is  on  the  program  for  two  or  three  exercises, 
which  is  often  the  case,  and  he  happens  to  be  absent  for  any 
cause,  we  have  two  or  three  breaks  in  our  program.  It  is 
thought  also  that  this  Association  is  made  up  of  enough 
talent  that  we  need  not  drive  the  willing  horses  always  into 
service.  Init  may  let  some  of  the  new  men  appear  on  our  pro- 
gram. The  committee  presents  this  in  a  friendly  and  kindly 
way  to  those  who  will  have  the  preparation  of  the  program 
in  charge  in  the  future.  Let  us  distribute  our  work  a  little 
more  than  we  have  done  in  the  past.  Besides,  those  who 
have  favored  us  with  important  papers  and  discussions  in  the 
past  are  always  ready  to  be  called  on,  and  by  reason  of  their 
experience  and  familiarity  with  the  subjects  discussed  are 
always  at  their  best  in  extemporaneous  speech,  and  we  need 
not  ])ut  them  on  the  program  every  year  to  get  the  best  that 
is  in  them.  These  suggestions  arc  offered  for  your  considera- 
tion at  this  time. 

The  President.  I  believe  they  are  sanctioned  by  the 
friends  of  the  committee.  I  think  the  suggestions  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

President  McVey.  Inasmuch  as  his  position  is  similar 
to  that  of  President  Dabney,  I  move  the  addition  of  the  name 
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of  President  Finlcy  to  the  list  of  special  imnihcrs.  I  Ic  is 
also  the  president  of  a  city  college — the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

TiiK  Prksii)i;.n'|-.  1  heg  to  differ  with  President  McN'ey. 
President  Dahney  was  ftirnierly  ])resident  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  and  a  memher  of  this  Association  hy  right  of 
his  position. 

President  Ellis.  I  suggest  that  President  Finley's 
name  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  committees  and  mem- 
bership which  has  just  reported. 

There  being  no  o])jection,  the  name  was  so  referred:  an^l, 
on  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  ado])ted. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 

In  the  absence  of  President  \'an  Hise,  the  report  of  tlie 
nominating  committee  was  read  l)y  the  secretary,  as  follows : 
For  president.  William  Lowe  Bryan,  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity; for  vice-president,  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington;  for  vice-president  ex-officio.  Philan- 
der Priestley  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation ;  for  secretary-treasurer,  Guy  Potter  P.enton,  of  the 
University  of  \'ermont ;  for  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. James  Alexander  MacLean,  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Idaho,  and  ^■'ranci■^  Preston  X'cnable.  of  the  University  of 
North  Car.  ilina. 

Charles  K.  \'an'  Hise. 

James  11.    I'.akick. 

Edmund  J.  James. 

Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  was  read  hy 
President  emeritus  Patterson,  of  tlie  State  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  our  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Rev.  ^latthew  Henry  Buckham,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
president  of  the  University  of  ^^ermont ; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  place  on  permanent 
record  in  the  Proceedings  of  this  Association  our  high  esti- 
mate of  his  ability  and  of  his  worth. 

Born  in  Leicester,  England,  of  Scottish  parentage,  in 
the  year  1832,  he  came  when  a  child,  with  his  parents,  to 
America.  His  father,  a  clergyman  of  learning  and  dis- 
tinction in  tlie  Congregational  Church,  was  a  man  of  eminent 
ability  and  obtained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  minister  ot  the 
-Gospel.  The  early  education  of  his  >:on  IMatthew  was  ob- 
tained under  the  judicious  oversight  of  his  father.  When 
prepared  for  college,  he  entered  the  University  of  Vermont, 
taking  his  baccalaureate  degree  in  1851.  After  studying 
theology  and  becoming  a  licensed  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he 
went  abroad,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  usefulness  in 
the  puljiit  or  in  the  professor's  chair.  On  his  return,  well 
equipped  for  his  future  work,  he  became  professor  of  Greek 
in  his  alma  mater,  which  chair  he  filled  for  many  years,  wnth 
eminent  satisfaction  to  his  pupils  and  to  his  colleagues.  He 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  professorship  until 
1 87 1,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  university,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  who  had  resigned  to  become 
president  of  the  University  of  Alichigan.     In  this  high  office 
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President  lUickhani  remained  until  his  death  in  the  autumn 
of   1910. 

Dr.  Iluckham  broui^ht  to  the  discharij;e  of  his  duties  a 
seholarship  broad  and  deep  and  accurate,  and  an  executive 
and  administrative  capacity  of  a  high  order.  His  pure,  ele- 
g^ant  EngHsh,  his  easy  and  ready  elocution,  the  breadth  of 
his  conceptions  and  the  lucidity  of  their  exjiression,  could 
not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  even  a  casual  reader  or  lis- 
tener, ^fodest  and  unobtrusive,  the  wealth  of  his  acquisitions 
surprised  and  delighted  his  associates  and  his  colleagues. 
His  admirable  sense  of  proportion  and  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  his  argument,  with  his  wealth  of  metaphor  and  illus- 
tration, made  his  addresses  a  constant  inspiration  and  delight. 

During  his  long  administration,  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont made  rapid  strides  in  growth,  in  influence,  and  in  rela- 
tive importance.  He  quadrupled  the  numbers  of  its  students, 
increased  its  educational  staff  three-fold  and  its  income  four- 
fold. He  raised  the  standards  for  admission  and  gradua- 
tion, and  inspired  its  government  with  an  intelligent  enthu- 
siasm which  made  it  a  conspicuous  factor  in  education  in 
America.  During  his  long  administration,  a  wholesome  re- 
ligious spirit  and  example  pervaded  faculty  and  students, 
due  very  largely  to  the  blameless  life  of  unostentatious  piety 
which  "allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way." 

Full  of  years  and  of  honors,  he  passed  over  to  the  ma- 
jority ill  .\ovember,  1910,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  fortieth  of  his  presidency  of  the  university  of 
\'ermont,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  for  ability,  schol- 
arship, and  usefulness  second  to  none  of  the  great  men  who 
preceded  him  in  this  high  ofifice.     His  memory  will  long  re- 
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main  i^recn  in  our  recollections,  and  his  example  will  be  an 
inspiration  fur  the  years  to  come. 

"Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom   in   the   dust." 
•    Resolved,    that    a    copy    of    these    resolutions    be    placed 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Association,  and  a  copy  be  sent  to 
the  familv  of  the  deceased.        James  K.   Patterson, 

James  H.   Baker, 
Clyde  A.  Duniway, 

Committee. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President.  I  am  told,  though  1  am  nut  sure  that 
the  information  is  correct,  that  former  President  Craig,  of 
the  University  of  Montana,  has  died  during  the  year.  Can 
President  Duniway  tell  us  whether  this  is  true? 

President  Duniway.  Yes,  he  died  early  last  spring — 
in  March. 

A  motion  was  unanimously  carried  that  the  committee 
prepare  a  minute  concerning  President  Craig's  death,  and 
submit  it  to  the  secretary  as  part  of  the  record. 

President  Patterson.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ben- 
ton, the  committee  has  prepared  the  following  additional  res- 
olution : 

Resokvd,  that  we  have  heard  with  regret  of  the  domes- 
tic afflictions  which  have  prevented  the  attendance  at  those 
meetings  of  Chancellor  Kincannon  and  President  Bryan,  and 
of  the  personal  illness  which  has  kept  Chancellor  Strong 
from  his  place  in  this  Association  to-day.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  a  beneficent  Providence  will  deal  gently  with  these  our 
colleagues,  remove  their  maladies,  and  bring  health  again  to 
their  several  homes.     We  offer  them  our  sincere  sympathy. 
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Rcsolz'cd,  that  a  copy  of  this  resohition  he  sent  to  the 
parties  concerned. 

The  resohition  was  unaninK)usly  adopted. 
1'ki:sii)i:nt  i\.i.\(;si!i'KV.  The  annual  meetings  of  this 
Association  have  nsually  heen  held  in  th.e  eastern  part  of  the 
country  or  in  the  middle.  West.  1  invite  the  Association  to 
meet  next  year  in  Salt  Lake  City.  We  have  a  magnificent 
hotel  there,  and  can  take  care  of  all  the  memhers. 

President  Ellis.  Will  you  show  us  the  inside  of  the 
Mormon  Temple? 

President  Kingsrury.     Well.   1   don't  know  as  to  thai. 

The  President.  The  custom  has  been  to  go  to  the  citv 
of  Washington  every  second  year,  and  elsewhere  every  al- 
ternate year. 

President  Ellis.  Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  leave  this  mat- 
ter to  the  executive  committee,  as  usual?  1  feel  a  little  freer 
to  make  this  sugg'estion,  because  otherwise  I  .should  join 
President  Kingsbury  in  his  invitation  to  have  the  Associa- 
tion meet  in  Utah  next  year:  I)iit  I  l)elieve  it  is  better  to  have 
the  executive  committee  settle  this  question  from  year  to  year. 

Till-  President.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  place  of 
meeting  will  be  left  to  the  executive  committee.  President 
Bryan,  the  next  ])resident  of  the  Association,  is  not  here; 
but  I  think  T  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  committee  will 
Ije  glad  to  liri\e  suggestions  from  other  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation as  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  annual  meet- 
ing. You  will  not  forget  that  you  have  a  very  cordial  invita- 
tion to  meet  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Xext  there  will  be  presented  a  paper  on  the  '"Pelations 
of  the  State  University  to  the  Colleges  of  the  State,"  b\-  Dr. 
Babcock,  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Relations  of  the  State  University  to  the  Colleges 

of  the  State 

BY 

Dr.  Kendric  Charles  Babcock 
Specialist  in  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  Education 

The  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  state  universities  to 
the  colleges  within  their  respective  states  is  not  new  to  any 
one  here.  I  may,  therefore,  briefly  state  the  basis  of  my  dis- 
cussion by  reviewing  the  ordinary  platitudes  of  our  present 
situation. 

First,  the  state  is  committed  to  education  from  bottom 
to  top,  and  there  seems  to  l)e  no  limit,  under  the  present  or- 
ganization and  in  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment,  to 
the  height  to  which  the  state  university  may  aspire  in  develop- 
ing its  part  of  the  system.  The  recent  preparations  of  insti- 
tutions like  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota  for  purely  graduate  instruction  are  indicative  of 
this  settled  policy  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

Secondl}-,  the  whole  field  of  education  is  now  distinctly 
committed  by  puljlic  opinion  to  the  care  of  the  state.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  it  alone  should  undertake  to  provide 
instruction  in  all  branches ;  theology,  for  example,  is  an  ex- 
ception. Nor  does  assumption  of  control  of  all  the  educa- 
tional functions  exercised  within  the  state  mean  monopoly  of 
instruction,  but  rather,  direction  of  education  through  state 
laws  and  agencies  for  tlie  large  social  inu-])oscs  for  which  the 
state  itself  stands. 
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Furthermore,  no  state  university  should  have  any  objec- 
tion to  anv  form  of  e(hication  exercised  within  the  borders 
of  the  state,  so  long  as  that  education  contributes  to  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  state,  so  long  as  it  makes  for  strong  citizen- 
ship, for  industrial  efficiency,  for  sound  culture.  Xcarly  all 
colleges  have  been  created  under  the  authority  of  the  states 
in  which  they  exist.  Their  graduates  and  their  degrees  go 
into  a  common  market. 

The  state  should  concern  itself,  therefore,  with  three 
things  related  to  these  colleges :  they  should  contribute  to, 
and  not  undermine,  the  efficiency  of  education  in  the  state : 
they  should  describe  and  maintain  the  definite  standards. 
whether  moral,  religious,  or  industrial,  which  give  them  a 
reason  for  being;  and  their  education  should  be  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be,  so  that  the  time  and  money  of  no  student  or  citi- 
zen of  the  state  shall  be  obtained  under  false  pretenses  or 
through  misrepresentation.  The  law  of  the  state  of  Xew 
York  should  be  a  model  for  other  states  in  reforming  their 
control  of  educational  institutions  within  their  borders.  With 
so  many  organizations  and  professions,  requiring  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  institutions,  sending  them  students, 
the  definitions,  or,  if  you  please,  the  standardization,  of  de- 
grees by  the  state  is  almost  inevitable. 

Recently  there  has  come  to  our  attention  in  the  Ilureau 
of  Education  the  operations  of  several  sorts  of  colleges  or 
universities  of  questionable  origin  and  ])ractices.  Some  of 
them  are  pure  fakes.  Some  of  them  are  regularly  charteretl. 
but  proceed  in  objectionable  ways  to  ofTer  courses  and  de- 
grees by  correspondence,  even  in  such  subjects  as  dentistry, 
civil  engineering,  and  electrical  engineering.  Another  group 
of    institutions,    some    of    them    regularly    chartered    colleges 
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that  have  been  doing  college  work  for  twenty-five  or  fifty 
years,  cheapen  degrees,  and  scholarship  as  well,  by  methods 
which,  if  used  in  law  or  medicine,  would  be  characterized  as 
improfessional.  Xo  very  effective  attempt  seems  to  have 
])cen  made,  either  by  the  state  university  or  by  state  educa- 
tion officers  within  the  states  in  which  these  institutions  are 
located,  to  protect  their  own  citizens,  or  those  of  other  states 
who  are  reached  by  correspondence  and  advertising,  from 
imposition  by  these  ofifending  or  degenerate  institutions.  Xo 
state  has  a  monopoly  of  the  odium  of  granting  charters  indis- 
criminately. The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois share  responsibility  with  X'^ew  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Del- 
aware. Washington  and  Chicago  are  two  chief  centers  of 
educational  malpractice. 

The  growth  of  the  state  vmiversity  to  a  position  of  pri- 
macy among  higher  educational  institutions  in  man\-  states  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  has  gone  so  far  that  no  really  dis- 
turbing competition  can  come  from  the  colleges  in  the  state. 
In  the  older  Eastern  states,  like  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Xew  Jersey,  i)rivately  endowed  institutions  have  come 
to  the  point  w-here  they  are  not  likely  to  be  much  afifected  by 
the  growth  of  state  supported  institutions  ;  but  in  states  like 
Xorth  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington,  there  are  only 
the  beginnings  of  strong  and  aggressive  competitors  with 
state  institutions. 

Between  these  two  extremes  are  various  conditions. 
Some  of  the  states  are  endowing  or  subsidizing  competing 
institutions,  like  agricultural,  engineering,  and  technological 
schools.  Other  states,  like  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Vermont,  and  Massachusetts,  subsidize  outright,  or 
under  the  guise  of  scholarshi]).  jirivately  controlled  institutions. 
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In  otlKT  words,  the  state  is  already  rei^ulatins^,  in  some  cases 
with  very  wise  discrimination,  the  development  of  private 
colleges  and  universities.  Striking  cases  are  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Universit}-  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Jetiferson 
Medical  College,  and  the  approi)riation  of  $50,000  b\'  the 
legislature  of  New  York  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
forestry  in  Syracuse  L'niversity. 

It  is  obviously  as  impossible  as  it  would  l)c  unwise  for 
the  state  to  undertake  to  subsidize  in  this  manner  all  the  col- 
leges within  its  borders.  This  would  mean  the  jierpetuation 
of  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  of  which 
President    Pritchett,   of   the   Carnegie   Foundation,   said: 

"Perhaps  there  is  no  state  in  the  Uni(Mi  in  which  the 
luilimited  competition  between  denominational,  state,  and 
local  institutions  has  so  fully  done  its  perfect  work  as  in  Ohio. 
Ohio  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  fertile  soil  for  statesmen 
to  be  found  in  the  Union.  All  forms  of  politics  and  religion 
abound  within  its  borders.  There  is  a  tradition  that  any 
twig  of  doctrine  transi)lanted  to  the  Western  Reserve  will 
flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree.  However  that  may  be.  it  is 
certainly  true  that  (  )hio  is  the  most  be-colleged  state  in  the 
Union.  Over  fifty  institutions  have  been  chartered  b\  that 
generous  commonwealth,  with  ])ower  to  confer  the  karncd 
and  professional  degrees :  and  1  am  told  that  a  man  can  get 
more  kinds  of  college  degrees  in  Ohio  for  less  money  than 
in  any  other  region,  unless  it  be  in  Chicago,  111.,  or  Washing- 
ton. U.  C.  The  state  itself  helps  along  in  this  matter  by  sus- 
taining three  state  universities,  which  carry  on  a  three-cor- 
nered campaign  for  students  and  appropriations." 
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In  twenty-live  states  the  i)resti<^e  of  the  state  university 
has  heen  wonderfully  enhanced  1)y  reason  of  the  system  of 
;5^raded  schools  and  high  schools,  a  system  which  has  in  a 
way  made  a  wide  and  deep  channel  from  the  school  district 
to  the  university  and  its  professional  schools.  In  this  chan- 
nel the  stream  of  students  flows  easily. 

Another  cause  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  state 
universitv  at  the  expense  of  the  private  and  denominational 
colleges  is  the  decline  of  that  striking  denominational  loyalty 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  the  college  in  the  early 
years  of  the  development  of  the  West.  An  indication  of  this 
fact  is  found  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  students  in  state 
institutions  whose  religious  affiliations  are  with  denomina- 
tions maintaining  colleges  in  the  same  states.  There  are,  for 
example,  in  the  West  more  Presbyterian  students  in  state  col- 
leges than  in  the  Presbvterian  schools ;  and  this  has  led  that 
church  to  appoint  a  secretary  on  state  university  work  in  con- 
nection with  its  board  of  education.  Other  denominations, 
like  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  have 
recognized  the  same  fact  and  have  established  halls  or  houses 
for  the  care  and  instruction  of  students  of  their  faith  in  the 
state  universities,  for  example,  at  the  universities  of  ^\'is- 
consin,  California,  Oregon.  Kansas,  and  Texas. 

State  universities  have  grown  relatively  very  much  fast- 
er than  the  colleges.  ■  The  states  have  poured  out  money 
for  grounds,  buildings,  equipment,  and  apparatus,  for  in- 
creased faculties  and  for  better  salaries.  The  annual  reve- 
nues thus  given  represent  a  capitalization  of  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars.  A  pace  has  been  set  which  few  colleges  in  this 
country  dare  even  attempt.  While  this  process  has  been 
going  on,   the   privately   endowed   colleges   have   been   losing 
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o^roiind  at  the  bottom,  throng;!!  the  buikhng  u))  of  ])ubhc  hisjh 
schools  which  take  the  place  of  seminaries,  academies,  and 
preiiaratory  departments,  which  formerly  were  an  essential 
part  of  their  college  org^anization.  These  secondary  schools 
are  no  long^er  vital  to  the  success  of  the  colleg^es,  and  havo 
been  discontinued. 

There  is  still  a  wide  ditiference  in  institutions  bearinjx 
the  name  of  college.  Probably  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
institutions  calling-  themselves  colleges  or  universities  are 
doing;  little  more  than  i)rcparatory  work.  Another  twenty- 
five  per  cent  or,  perha])s,  one  hundred  and  fifty  coUeg'es,  arc 
doincf  onlv  fairlv  effectivelv  the  first  two  vears  of  a  four  years' 
course.  M  least  one  hundred  and  fift>-  more  are  simply  col- 
leges, but  well  established  upon  the  four  years'  basis,  with 
good  endowments,  anrl  with  reasonable  prospects  of  ]ierma- 
ncnce. 

That  state  which  has  a  large  group  of  these  institutions 
must  sooner  or  later  face  the  problem  of  solving  which  •-hall 
receive  the  direct  and  oi)en  cooperation  of  the  state  uni\er- 
sity.  and  which  shall  he  allowed  to  go  their  own  way  without 
that  indorsement  and  encouragement.  Hitherto  the  state 
university  has  not  been  in  a  |)osition  to  discriminate  very  care- 
fully, certainly  not  very  positively  and  openly,  in  favor  ot  in 
stitutiotis  which  are  sturdy,  well  endowed,  and  loyal  to  goo.l 
educational  ideals.  ( )ne  state  university,  for  exam])le.  has 
a  scholarshi])  for  one  graduate  from  each  degree-granting 
institution  within  the  state,  assuming  that  the  students  who 
thus  undertake  graduate  work  at  the  university  will  all  be 
substantially  e(|ual  in  preparation.  This  assumption  is  not 
justified  by  the  facts;  the  universit\-  authorities  know  per- 
fectlv   well  that  there  is  a   wide  difference  in  conditions  and 
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scholarshi])  in  the  various  institutions,  and  that  these  differ- 
ences are  reflected  in  the  average  training  of  the  students 
accredited. 

This  easy-going  acceptance  of  unequal  degrees  of  dif- 
ferent institutions  is  bound  to  pass  away.  Greater  frank- 
ness and  not  less  sympathy  will  be  demanded  from  the  state 
universities.  With  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  colleges  in  the 
state,  the  university  should  make  public  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  the  worthy,  though  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
speak  equall\-  frankly  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  weak  or  un- 
worthy. Steps  in  this  direction  have  been  taken  in  several 
states.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  announced  in  its 
catalog  a  scheme  of  coordination  of  the  work  of  certain 
colleges  with  the  work  of  the  university,  so  that  a  student  at 
the  end  of  two  years  may  transfer  from  the  college  to  the 
university  without  loss  of  tiiue  or  credits.  In  the  state  of 
Ohio  progress  is  noted  in  the  policy  of  accrediting  the  work 
of  certain  colleges  at  the  state  university,  and  the  wav  is 
open  for  further  investigation  to  enlarge  the  list  of  cooperat- 
ing colleges. 

Such  a  policy  of  discrimination  refjuires  courage, 
patience,  tact,  and  frankness  on  the  ]:>art  of  the  colleges,  as 
well  as  on  the  part  of  the  university  ;  but  in  the  long  run  the 
colleges  so  cooperating  will  gain  greatly.  Some  of  those 
who  choose  to  go  their  way  without  cooperation  will  inevita- 
bly disappear  through  death  or  by  coiubination  with  other 
institutions;  some  will  undertake  onl\-  two  years  of  college 
work.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  three  colleges  within  ten 
miles  of  each  other  in  a  rural  section  of  a  state  which  main- 
tains three  state  su])ported  institutions  will  not  be  able  to  sur- 
vi\e  indefinitely  on  the  basis  of  four  years  of  standard  colleg"e 
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work.  \\  hik'  tlio  university  cannot  atl'ord  to  assume  the 
function  of  executioner  of  the  weak,  it  can  afford  and  shouM 
afford  to  announce  definite  alhance  with  efficient  collei^'cs, 
recoi^nizc  their  work,  and  assist  them  in  doings  it  witli  ever 
progressively  better  results. 

I  am  not  ])leadinq;  for  the  collcg^e  as  such,  hut  rather  for 
the  L;reat  mass  of  students  who  are  now  seeking'  collci^e  edu- 
cation. I  should  not  object  to  calling-  this  a  plea  for  improve- 
ment of  the  state  universities.  I  have  been  connected,  as 
some  of  you  know,  witli  two  great  state  universities:  I  have 
studied  many  more ;  and  I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous wastes  in  our  ])resent  administration  of  the  large  state 
universities  is  through  inadequate  provision  for  the  care  ami 
directitju  of  freshmen  and  sophomores.  These  great  insti- 
tutions need  to  pass  a  self-denying  ordinance  that  they  will 
seek,  not  more  freshmen,  but  fewer,  that  they  will  receive 
only  so  many  as  their  resources  of  men  and  space  will  enable 
them  to  teach  thoroughly  and  inspiringly. 

It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  university,  to  the  colleges, 
and  to  students,  if  the  university  could  j^erfect  such  arrange- 
ments with  the  colleges  that  they  might  say  emphatically  and 
repeatedly  to  students  just  graduating  from  the  high  school. 
"Go  to  college  A,  or  college  15,  whose  curriculum,  faculty, 
and  equipment  are  satisfactory  to  us :  do  two,  or  three,  or 
four  years"  work  there:  then  come,  if  you  will,  to  the  univer- 
sity for  advanced,  or  graduate,  or  jirofessional  work."  If 
the  state  university  can  go  so  far  as  this,  distribute  its  crowd 
of  freshmen,  who  come  in  hordes  to  its  gates,  give  them  two 
years  in  which  to  find  themselves  in  the  quieter  and  more 
normal  atmosj^here  of  a  college,  it  will  be  doing  a  great  ser- 
vice to  the  student  himself  and  to  the  university.  Relieved  of 
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pressure  upon  its  resources  for  elenientar\-  instruction,  it  can 
cneri^ize  its  advanced  work  and  make  it,  not  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  secondary  organization,  l)ut  work  (kMiiinated  by 
a  real  university  spirit.  I  believe  that  one  gain  to  the  college 
in  this  i)rocess  would  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  remain  at  the  college  for  four  years,  instead 
of  dropping  out  at  the  end  of  two  years ;  and  the  peculiar 
influence  which  the  smaller  college  is  supposed  to  exert  upon 
the  character  of  its  students  would  thus  be  given  better  op- 
poiiunity  to  do  its  perfect  work. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  colleges  might  become  a  l)urden,  through  failure 
of  the  su])p()rters  of  colleges  to  rally  to  their  help  and  to  pro- 
vide money  for  enlargement  and  for  the  strengthening  of 
faculties.  Why  should  it  not  be  possible  in  such  a  case  for 
the  university  itself  to  ofifer  some  relief  to  the  college  in  the 
way  of  a  detail  of  professors  or  instructors  from  its  own 
faculty  or  b\-  its  own  appointment,  who  should  spend  one  or 
more  years  at  a  particular  college,  relieving  the  pressure  for 
instruction  in  classes  of  the  tirst  two  years,  for  exam]:)k ,  in 
English  or  in  mathematics?  Personally,  I  should  not  object 
in  extreme  cases  to  a  policy  by  which  the  state  university 
should  subsidize  cooperating  colleges  for  a  time,  in  case  the 
tide  of  freshmen  rises  too  rapidly  for  their  resources,  until, 
in  its  own  way,  the  college  should  make  provision  for  carry- 
ing its  additional  burdens.  The  college  would  relieve  the 
university  in  a  highly  advantageous  way,  and  quite  without 
sacrifice  of  an  iota  of  its  independence,  present  or  future.  It 
need  not  be  in  any  sense  a  branch  of  the  university:  for  all 
help  it  would  give  value  received. 
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Let  nic  jioint  <>ut  that  this  is  a  (hslinctl\  (hlicrcut  thinj;" 
I'roin  a  ji^encral  tyrant  of  money  by  the  state  leijislature  to  a 
private  itistitntioii,  since  the  latter  form  of  i^rant  is  not  usu- 
ally determined  1)\  the  standards  of  work  of  the  colk\q;e.  or 
by  its  cooperation  in  relieving-  stress  at  some  point  in  the 
state  system  of  education.  The  university  should  be  free  to 
determine  the  ])lace  where  cooperation  may  be  best  estab- 
lished, and  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  most  effectively  done. 

Most  state  universities  have  demonstrated  the  value  of 
a  system  of  accredited  hi,i;h  schools  for  preparing  students 
for  the  university.  1  am  confident  that  the  development  of 
a  grou])  of  smaller  colleges  between  the  high  schools  and  the 
upper-class  or  professional  work  of  the  university  would  in 
many  states  bring  relief  to  the  university,  enlargement  of 
beneficent  influence  to  the  college,  a  humanized,  well  directed 
education  to  the  student,  and  economy  to  the  whole  higher 
educational  system  of  the  state. 

PkivSidEnt  J.vmus.  I  understood  Dr.  liabcock  to  say 
that  the  state  universities  should  favor  the  policy  of  sub- 
sidizing jirivate  institutions,  if  it  seemed  desirable  in  the  gen- 
eral educational   interests.     Did    I   understand  him  correctly? 

President  Ellis.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  policy  for  the  state  to  endow  or  subsidize  denom- 
inational institutions ;  and  I  don't  know  where  you  would 
draw  the  line. 

Dr.  K.  C.  B.MiCocK.  I  think  that  should  be  the  last 
alternative.  I  believe  that  any  subsidy  should  be  adminis- 
tered through  the  state  university.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
policy  of  subsidizing  private  institutions  directly,  as  is  done 
in  the  state  of  Maryland:  but,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute our   freshmen  and  sophomores  more  widely,  and  the 
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burden  Ijccomes  too  great  for  ibc  resources  of  the  colleges, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  state  should  not  provide  for  a  sys- 
tem of  scholarships  to  be  administered  through  the  state  uni- 
versity. 

PrESidk.xt  Kane.  Dr.  IJabcock  suggests  the  possi- 
l)ihty  of  standardizing  academic  degrees.  I  should  like  to 
ask  liim  if  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  he  represents,  has 
in  mind  some  definite  move  toward  having  degrees  standard- 
ized in  the  different  states. 

Dr.  K.  C.  Babcock.  The  l)ureau  has  no  authority  in 
such  matters.  All  we  can  do  is  to  ])ublish  information  and 
to  suggest  remedies;  but  we  have  no  power  to  enforce  any 
l)olicies.  Perhaps  in  Maryland,  at  our  very  doors,  the  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  academic  degrees  is  worse  than  in  any  other 
])art  of  the  United  States.  We  have  no  authority  even  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  but  we  have  in  mind  a  bill,  to  be 
presented  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  for  regulating 
the  granting  of  charters  ■  to  colleges  and  institutions  in  the 
District.  If  this  can  be  effected,  we  shall  try  to  make  the  Dis- 
trict a  sort  of  model  for  the  various  states.  Xo  other  steps 
are  contem]:)lated  in  the  nature  of  a  campaign  for  elevating 
the  standard  of  academic  degrees. 

President  Kane.  I  should  like  to  see  this  x^ssociation 
go  on  record,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Asso- 
ciation that  academic  degrees  should  be  standardized  by  ac- 
tion of  tlie  legislature  in  the  different  states,  in  whatever 
manner  seems  wise  in  the  different  states.  I  think  such  a 
stand  l)y  this  Association  will  be  a  great  factor  in  bettering 
conditions  where  standardizing  is  needed.  In  our  state  the 
situation  isn't  very  bad,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
privately   endowed   institutions;   but    it    is   1)a(l   enough   there, 
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and  T  think  some  movement  toward  equalizing  the  meaning' 
of  degrees  is  mucli  needed  throughout  the  country. 

PrKSii)i:xt  Kixc.siirm-.  I  am  of  President  I'.llis's  oi)in- 
ion.  that  it  would  be  a  1)a(l  policy  to  subsidize  denominational 
schools.  As  he  said,  we  should  never  know  where  to  draw 
the  line.  It  would  be  very  much  better  for  the  state  to  add 
to  the  efficiency  of  its  high  schools  than  to  subsidize  any 
church  institutions. 

Dr.  K.  C.  B.vrcock.  May  1  point  out  two  things  in  this 
connection?  The  first  is  that  we  have  a  large  group  of  iliese 
denominational  institutions  which  are  well  endowed  and  well 
conducted.  The  other  is  that  the  tendency  of  the  state  high 
schools  will  be  in  another  direction.  If  the  movement  in 
some  states  for  elevating  them  into  two  year  colleges  is  suc- 
cessful, they  are  going  to  develop  into  normal  schools.  In 
two  instances  states  have  already  made  j^rovision  for  develop- 
ing its  high  schools  into  two  year  junior  colleges;  and  in  one 
cit\  that  jilan  is  already  in  operation,  and  the  school  is  in  close 
coordination  with  the  state  university. 

Till;  PrivSidknt.  We  will  pass  to  the  next  tojiic. 
President  Aley's  jjaper.  on  "Entrance  Reciuiremcnts  for  State 
Universities,"  will  be  read,  in  l*resi<lent  Aley's  absence,  by 
the  secretarv.  Dr.    I'.enton. 
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Entrance  Requirements  for  State  Universities 

BY 

Robert  Judson  Aley 
President  of  the  University  of  Maine 

The  American  people  are  thoroughly  committed  to  a 
program  of  universal  education.  From  the  earliest  colonial 
(lays  to  the  present  time  the  school  has  been  a  potent  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  country.  General  intelligence  has 
been  rightly  regarded  as  a  necessary  condition  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  self-government.  The  perpetuity  of  our  nation  as  a 
republic  depends  upon  the  education  of  the  people. 

In  an  earlier  day,  when  simple,  undeveloped  resources 
\v>jvc  on  every  hand  and  easy  opportunity  beckoned  from  all 
sides,  the  elementary  education  afforded  by  the  three  R's 
was  sufficient  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements.  Under  the 
conditions  of  that  time  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
well-trained  men  wxre  needed.  Now,  since  the  resources 
have  been  developed,  and  conditions  have  become  so  com- 
plex that  easy  opportunity  no  longer  exists,  education  in  the 
three  R's  does  not  meet  the  needs.  Under  ])resent  con- 
ditions, the  man  wlio  rises  above  the  grade  of  a  mere  drawer 
of  water  and  hewer  of  wood  must  have  at  least  the  equivalent 
of  four  years'  training  beyond  the  elementary  school. 

The  tremendous  development  of  high"  school  education  in 
the  last  decade  is  due  to  an  appreciation  of  the  need  that 
modern  conditions  have  brought  about.  There  is  nothing 
spasmodic  or  temporary  about  it.      It   is  a  ])ermanent,  neces- 
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sary,  and  upward  intellectual  step.  The  high  school,  as  the 
people's  college,  will  continue  to  grow  in  scope  and  influence. 

The  conditions  of  the  present  make  the  need  for  college 
trained  men  greater  than  ever  hefore.  They  are  needed  to 
lead  and  direct  the  large  work  of  the  world.  Instead  of  the 
old,  apparently  limitless  resources  on  all  hands,  we  are  now 
confronted  witli  the  necessity  of  discovering  new  resources. 
These  can  only  be  discovered  by  highly  trained  scientists  and 
scholarly  e.xperts.  Every  business  of  whatever  sort  feels  the 
need  of  men  who  really  know.  The  need  for  the  scholar  will 
grow  greater  as  time  goes  on.  The  tremendous  growth  in 
our  own  universities  is  a  part  of  the  world  growth.  In  the 
twenty-one  German  universities  the  last  eleven  years  have 
witnessed  a  growth  in  attendance  of  nearly  seventy  per  cent. 

Education  is  the  best  means  that  civilization  has  dis- 
covered for  conserving  the  progress  of  the  past  and  enlarging 
the  opportunity  of  the  future.  Because  of  its  nature  and 
purpose,  education  should  be  continuous,  both  in  the  life  of 
the  individual,  and  also  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  should 
be  arranged  so  that  the  individual  who  is  compelled  by  force 
of  circumstances  to  stop  his  educational  work  at  any  time  may 
have  secured  up  to  that  time  the  best  thing  possible  for  him. 
The  state  has  attempted  to  meet  this  need  by  organizing  a 
system  of  education  reaching  from  the  lowest  elementary 
school  through  the  grades  and  high  school  to  the  university. 
Whenever  and  wherever  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  grades 
exist  for  the  high  school,  and  the  high  school  for  the  univer- 
sity, the  system  has  failed  to  serve  the  people  as  it  should. 
The  state  engages  in  education  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  sav- 
ing itself  through  the  indivifluals  that  it  fits  for  service. 
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The  whole  system  of  education  should  be  universal.  Each 
part  should  have  an  open  door  wide  enough  to  admit  every 
seeker  after  truth.  The  elementary  school  for  many  years 
has  been  free  and  open  to  all.  Because  of  this,  it  has  been 
a  great  factor  in  the  development  of  true  democracy.  The 
intelligent  study  given  to  the  elementary  school  in  recent  years 
has  made  it  more  democratic  than  ever  before,  and  has  also 
made  it  able  to  meet  more  completely  the  needs  of  all  chil- 
dren. The  academy  and  private  preparatory  school  that  for 
many  years  bridged  the  gap  between  the  elementary  school 
and  the  college  w^as  a  select  school.  It  appealed  to  those  who 
were  able  to  pay  its  charges  and  who  had  a  professional  career 
definitely  in 'mind.  The  high  school  which  now  forms  the 
connecting  link  betw^een  the  elementary  school  and  the  college 
has  no  class  distinctions.  Supported  as  it  is  by  the  entire 
people,  it  makes  its  appeal  to  all.  Its  doors  are  open  without 
question  to  all  who  complete  the  work  of  the  grades.  Almost 
without  exception,  it  trusts  the  grades  to  make  the  promo- 
tions. 

The  college  originally  a])pealed  only  to  the  few.  Its 
courses  were  definitely  prescribed,  and  its  diploma  was  the 
rL'(|uirement  for  admission  to  the  learned  professions.  Its 
curriculum  was  made  u])  of  classic  learning.  When  the 
growth  of  modern  knowledge  became  so  great  as  to  compel 
recognition,  the  college  grudgingly  let  down  its  bars  and  ad- 
mitted certain  forms  of  modern  thought.  These  modern  sub- 
jects, however,  were  not  admitted  to  full  fellowship  with  the 
classic  subjects  of  the  aristocratic  group.  A  student  bold 
enough  to  carr\-  out  his  desire  to  know  modern  subjects  found 
at  the  end  of  his  course  that  he  received  a  degree  which  the 
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colk'iic  itself  considered  inferior  to  that  given  for  classical 
study. 

The  rapid  g;ro\vtli  and  si)lendid  development  of  the  state 
university  has  hrouo;ht  into  the  problem  of  education  some 
new  conditions.  The  university  supported  by  taxation  has  no 
right  to  the  indej^endent  course  of  procedure  that  sometimes 
characterizes  the  privately  endowed  institution.  The  state 
university  receives  its  support  from  the  people  because  the 
jx'ople  believe  it  to  be  of  value  to  them,  it  must  make  gocxl 
with  the  people  by  meeting  their  ])resent  needs  and  b\-  work- 
ing for  their  future  good.  In  such  an  institution  there  can 
be  no  aristocracy  of  studies.  Every  form  of  human  knowl- 
edge that  civilization  needs  or  has  found  useful  must  be  given 
a  fair  and  equal  chance. 

In  considering  the  entrance  requirements  of  a  state  uni- 
versitN .  it  would  be  foolish,  indeed,  to  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion the  great  high  school  system  which  lias  been  developed 
at  so  much  cost.  It  winild  also  be  foolish  to  assume  that  the 
universities  can  much  longer  dictate  what  these  schools  are 
to  be  and  what  they  are  to  do.  The  day  of  dictation  to  the 
high  schools  must  be  replaced  by  the  day  of  cooperation.  The 
high  schools  are  serving  a  critical  public.  Thc\-  must  meet  the 
<lemands  of  their  constituents.  If  these  demands  are  unrea- 
sonable. tJK  schools  themselves  must  show  the  lack  of  logic 
in  them,  and  convince  the  people  that  .some  other  plan  will 
meet  their  needs  better.  High  schools,  because  of  the  salaries, 
tenure  of  office,  and  opportunities,  are"  attracting  large  num- 
bers of  the  best  prei)ared  college  graduates.  Many  of  these 
men  go  into  high  school  work  with  the  idea  of  making  it 
their  life  vocation.     Thev  have  studied,  and  arc  studvincr.  its 
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problems.  They  will  finally  find  the  answers.  It  takes  no 
prophet  to  foretell  that  the  answers  will  be  in  harmony  with 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

At  the  San  Francisco  meetinsT  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion  Association  in  July,  the  high  school  people,  through  a 
remarkably  strong  committee,  formally  stated  their  notions  of 
the  sjjecific  functions  of  the  high  school.  The  writer  is  in 
such  close  agreement  with  the  conclusions  of  these  men  that 
he  takes  the  liberty  of  summarizing  their  statements : 

T.  The  high  school  should,  by  means  of  history  and 
civics,  instruct  every  student  in  the  elements  of  good  citizen- 
shi]).  This  duty  cannot  be  left  to  the  college,  because  a  large 
uml)er  of  high  school  students  never  go  to  college. 

2.  The  high  school  course  should  be  flexible  enough  to 
give  every  student  an  o]iportunity  to  discover  his  bent. 

3.  Broad  and  effective  vocational  instruction  should  find 
a  place  in  the  high  school,  in  order  that  ])reparation  for 
efficiency  may  be  given. 

4.  The  mechanic  arts,  agriculture,  or  household  science 
should  be  recognized  as  rational  elements  in  the  high  school 
education  of  all  boys  and  girls. 

We  shall  accept  the  usual  definition,  that  a  high  school 
unit  consists  of  a  study  pursued  daily,  or  at  least  four  times 
a  week,  for  the  entire  year.  Each  student  in  the  high  school 
should  carry  four  such  units.  Drills  in  music,  physical  cul- 
ture, or  drawing  should  be  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
the  four  units.  The  high  school  should  grant  its  diploma  to 
those  who  have  completed  fifteen  units.  This  requirement  is 
fair  and  just.  It  enables  the  exceptional  child  to  complete 
the  course  in  three  vears  bv  carrving  five  units.     It  makes  it 
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possible  for  the  dull  student  to  carry  three  units  and  complete 
the  course  in  five  years.  It  j^^ives  a  chance  to  the  regular 
student  who  fails  in  one  unit  to  graduate  without  carrying 
extra  work. 

What  should  the  university  re(|uire  for  entrance  to  its 
doors?  In  the  earlier  days,  when  the  course  in  the  university 
was  limited  and  rigidly  prescribed,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
quire certain  prescribed  subjects  for  entrance,  for  these  sub- 
jects were  continued  in  college.  To-day,  with  the  exception 
of  English.  Latin,  and  mathematics,  practically  every  sub- 
ject offered  by  an  American  university  may  be  begun  in  uni- 
versity classes.  This  widening  of  the  range  of  work  and 
lowering  of  the  place  of  beginning  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  university  in  its  attem])t  to  meet  tlie  actual  demands. 
In  ([uite  a  number  of  institutions  Latin  may  now  be  taken 
with  only  two  years'  preparation.  If  the  state  universities 
would  agree  to  begin  the  study  of  mathematics  with  algebra 
and  the  study  of  Latin  with  the  g^rammar.  there  would  no 
longer  be  need  of  any  specific  requirements  except  in  English. 
This  requirement  ought  to  be  continued  in  order  to  insure 
some  acquaintance  with  the  mother  tongue,  and  also  because 
of  the  importance  of  English  as  a  tool  for  all  other  studies. 
Those  who  may  think  it  undignified  to  begin  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics ill  college  need  only  be  reminded  that  chemistry, 
physics,  German,  French.  Greek,  and  Hebrew  are  now  begun 
in  college  without  disaster. 

T  take  it  that  every  university  is  interested  far  more  in 
what  the  new  student  can  do  than  in  the  specific  things  he 
knows.  His  maturity  of  mind  and  habits  of  thought  are  the 
essential  things.      If  his  previous  training  has  been   such  as 
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to  enable  him  to  think  three  thoughts  in  a  Hne  instead  of  only 
two,  he  will  be  able  to  make  profitable  use  of  college  op- 
portunities. 

The  traditional  method  of  determining  fitness  for  college 
by  examination  is  artificial.  It  places  an  undue  premium 
upon  the  memory.  Its  results  are  in  the  nature  of  a  lottery. 
The  man  who  fails  to-day  may  pass  to-morrow ;  and  no  doubt 
many  of  those  who  pass  to-day  would  fail  to-morrow.  It 
must  be  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  education  to  know  that 
the  college  entrance  examination  is  passing.  England  has  long 
had  an  elaborate  and  almost  perfect  system  of  examinations. 
Sir  William  Ramsay,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  severely  con- 
demned "external  examinations,"  .and  ascribed  to  their  in- 
fluence the  lethargy  of  thought  in  England.  He  commended 
the  Continental  and  American  custom  of  "trusting  the  teach- 
ers to  form  an  honest  estimate  of  the  capacity  and  ability 
of  each  student,  and  awarding  honors  accordingly." 

The  privately  endowed  institution  has  the  privilege  of  se- 
lecting its  patrons  and  determining  its  students  in  any  way  it 
pleases.  The  state  university  has  no  such  right.  Its  patrons 
include  all  the  people  of  the  state.  In  many  states  it  is  by 
law  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system.  These  two  facts 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  fixing  entrance  requirements.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  university  to  make  entrance  to  its  op- 
portunities as  easy  and  natural  as  is  the  entrance  from  the 
grades  to  the  high  school.  The  time  ought  to  come,  and  that 
speedily,  when  the  high  school  graduate  will  pass  into  college 
as  naturally  as  he  passed  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  year 
in  the  high  school. 
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The  successful  experience  of  many  state  universities  in 
accepting^  certificates  from  high  schools  for  entrance  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  value  of  this  method.  Perhaps  the  university 
has  required  from  the  certificate  schools  the  fulfillment  of 
too  many  specific  requirements.  Many  students  coming  from 
them  have  entered  the  university  conditioned  because  of  their 
failure  to  offer  enough  language,  science,  mathematics,  or  his- 
tory. One  of  the  singular  things  noted  in  studying  the  col- 
lege career  of  these  students  is  that  there  is  no  appreciable 
difference  in  college  work  l)et\\een  the  students  who  enter 
regularl}-  and  those  who  enter  conditioned.  If  there  is  any 
difference,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  conditioned  student,  because, 
in  addition  to  his  regular  work,  he  must  make  u\)  the  con- 
ditions im]X)sed  upon  him  at  entrance.  It  would  seem  that 
these  facts  prove  that  it  is  training  gained  by  four  years  of 
systematic  work  that  counts,  rather  than  the  training  that 
comes  from  specific  subjects. 

There  is  already  general  agreement  that  the  high  school 
course  should  be  four  years  in  extent ;  that  a  high  school 
unit  should  consist  of  daily  work  in  one  subject  throughout 
one  year ;  that  every  student  should  take  at  least  three 
units  in  English ;  and  that  the  completion  of  fifteen 
units  should  be  re(|uired  for  graduation.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  the  high  school  should  be  equipjied  with 
laboratories  and  library  sufficient  to  do  good  work,  and 
that  the  teachers  should  be  well  trained  in  their  sub- 
jects and  efficient  in  their  work.  It  ought  to  be  agreed  that 
no  credit  for  less  than  one  unit  shoulil  be  counted  for  grad- 
uation. Foreign  language,  mathematics,  science,  history,  and 
civics  are  so  well  grounded  a^   subjects  of  study,  and  so  in- 
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timately  connected  with  life's  activities,  that  every  high  school 
ought  to  give  an  opportunity  for  at  least  three  units  in  each. 
These  subjects  and  English  should  constitute  what  the  col- 
leges would  recognize  as  majors.  The  requirements  for  grad- 
uation should  include  two  majors  of  three  units  each,  one 
of  which  should  be  English,  and  one  other  major  of  two  units. 
This  gives  considerable  freedom  in  the  selection  of  majors, 
and  perfect  freedom  in  the  selection  of  the  seven  other  units. 
Under  such  a  plan  the  high  school  coidd  serve  well  the  in- 
dividual, the  community,  and  the  college.  The  graduate  of 
such  a  course  would  be  fitted  to  be  a  wage  earner  or  to  do 
successful  work  as  a  freshman  in  college.  He  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  college  without  condition. 

Such  a  program  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  high 
school  to  maintain  a  so-called  college  preparatory  course. 
Where  this  is  done,  the  best  interests  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dent are  not  served.  It  is  soon  evident  to  all  that  the  course 
which  the  school  regards  of  value  is  the  college  preparatory 
one.  Its  standards  in  many  cases  are  higher.  Every  student 
is  given  to  vmderstand  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  enroll 
in  the  college  preparatory  course.  This  plan  would  put  all 
high  school  students  on  an  equality,  both  as  to  standards  and 
college  opportunities.  It  would  give  larger  freedom  to  the 
high  school,  and  enable  it  to  give  better  service  to  its  con- 
stituents. It  would  eliminate  the  conditioned  student  from 
college,  and  thus  greatly  reduce  administrative  problems.  Best 
of  all,  it  would  make  the  state  university  in  reality  the  crown 
of  the  public  school  system. 
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PKKSIDKNT  McV'rCv.  Ill  view  of  the  liour,  m\  discus- 
sion of  tills  matter  will  be  as  brief  as  1  can  make  it.  A  cojiy 
of  a  table  has  been  distributed  anions'  you.  By  t;lancing  at 
it.  you  will  note  that  there  are  really  four  classes  of  univer- 
sities from  the  point  of  view  of  the  units  required  for  admis- 
sion. 

1.  There  is  a  class  requiriiii;-  a  small  number  of  i)re- 
scribed  entrance  units,  consisting  of  the  Universities  of 
lyouisiana,  ^Minnesota,  -Mississippi,  }klissouri.  and  South 
Dakota. 

2.  There  is  a  second  group  which  makes  a  foreign  lan- 
guage a  requirement  for  entrance,  but  postpones  its  present- 
ment until  the  student  is  a  member  of  a  college,  namely,  Ar- 
kansas, North  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin.  The  require- 
ment, however,  must  be  made  u]),  without  credit,  after  the 
students  enter  college  before  they  can  receive  a  degree. 

3.  Then  there  is  a  third  group,  including  California, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan,  where  the  conditions  vary  with  the  dif- 
ferent courses  followed,  such  as  the  A,  V>,  C,  or  D  courses 
in  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

4.  The  fourth  class  insist  upon  a  large  projiortion  of 
fixed  requirements  for  admission,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Arizona,  Colorado.  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  North  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  Vermont. 

Looking  at  the  bottom  oi  the  table,  you  will  notice  that 
the  so-called  average  entrance  recjuirement  ha>  l)cen  worked 
out  from  the  preceding  facts  stated  in  the  table.  The  average 
entrance  requirement  at  the  forty  state  universities  given  is 
fifteen  units,  distributed  in  this  way :  three  of  foreign  lan- 
guage, three  of  English,  one  of  science,  one  of  history,  and 
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two  and  a  half  of  mathematics,  making  ten  and  a  half  ]M-e- 
scribed  units.  The  other  four  and  a  half  units  are  distributed 
among-  the  different  optional  elective  groups,  the  average 
number  of  units  selected  from  any  group  being  limited  to 
two,  so  that  the  options  are  practically  distributed  over  three 
subjects. 

Opposed  to  these  entrance  requirements  as  given  above- — 
and  you  will  note  that  there  is  far  more  uniformity  of  en- 
trance conditions,  and  a  greater  adherence  to  what  might 
be  called  a  conservative  basis,  among  the  state  universities 
than  would  be  supposed  at  first  glance — is  the  recently 
adopted  plan  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  that  plan 
three  units  of  English  are  required,  and  seven  units  may  be 
selected  from  the  following  five  groups,  namely,  modern  lan- 
guages, ancient  languages,  mathematics,  science,  and  history 
and  social  science ;  while  the  five  remaining  units  may  be 
selected  from  any  course  offered  by  the  high  school.  Con- 
sequently, a  student  might  enter  the  University  of  Chicagcj 
without  mathematics,  or  without  science,  or  without  history, 
but  not  without  at  least  one  of  them.  This  is  a  very  radical 
departm-e  from  the  hard  and  fast  requirements  which  exist 
among  the  state  universities,  as  shown  by  the  table. 

This  action  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  based  upon 
several  considerations,  i.  The  liigh  schools  are  getting 
into  closer  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  people.  It  is  stated 
that  they  cannot  meet  community  demands  and  college  en- 
trance conditions  at  the  same  time.  They  must  make  their 
choice  between  the  two.  2.  College  authorities,  by  requir- 
ing that  such  and  such  suliject-matter  shall  be  included  in  the 
high  school  courses,  hinder,  rather  than  help,  the  high  schools 
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in  ilio  formulation  of  their  courses.  Better  results  can  be 
secured  by  freeing"  entirely  one-third  of  the  studies  offered  by 
the  liigh  school  from  university  restrictions,  leaving  the  cur- 
riculum in  such  form  that  it  can  be  adapted  to  so-called  local 
needs.  3.  The  proper  test  of  the  high  school  student's  ef- 
ficiency, and  the  true  basis  for  admission*  to  the  college,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  way  the  student  does  his  work  after  lie  has 
been  admitted  to  college. 

In  the  Chicago  plan,  an  attempt  is  made  at  continuity, 
since  at  least  one  subject  taken  in  the  high  school  must  be 
taken  for  a  year  in  the  college  course.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  junior  year  of  college,  the  student  must  have  had  two 
years  in  history  and  economics,  or  in  mathematics  and 
science,  and  must  be  able  to  read  a  foreign  language.  To  be 
a  candidate  for  a  degree,  he  must  have  had  three  years  of 
work  in  one  department,  and  two  in  another.  The  whole 
basis  of  the  plan  is  the  ability  of  the  student  to  carry  college 
work,  rather  than  his  ability  to  follow  specified  courses  and 
lines  of  study ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  state  universities, 
the  supposition  has  been,  in  the  main,  that  he  will  follow  a 
given  line  of  work,  and  consequently  must  have  sufficient 
prej^aration  to  carry  on  that  work. 

Further  than  this,  the  Chicago  plan  has  several  distinct- 
ive features,  i.  It  requires  a  high  grade  of  work  on  the 
part  of  students  in  order  to  secure  scholarships.  2.  A 
statistical  statement  of  the  student's  record,  both  before  and 
after  his  entrance  into  college,  is  kept.  3.  A  conference 
of  high  school  men  representing  the  field  from  which  the 
university  draws  its  students  is  held  frequently.  You  have 
in  this  plan  an  attempt  to  unify  and  relate  the  factors  of  en- 
trance conditions,  continuity  of  courses,  and   scholarship. 
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A  surprising  thing  about  this  plan  is  that  the  high  schools 
may  say  how  many  vocational  credits  shall  be  accepted ; 
whereas  many  of  the  state  universities  do  not  regard  voca- 
tional subjects  as  a  proper  basis  of  education.  Some  state 
universities  do  not  accept  any  vocational  credits  as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  their  entrance  conditions.  The  average 
number  of  such  credits  accepted  is  two.  In  some  instances, 
only  one  vocational  credit  is  accepted ;  and  in  others,  as  I 
have  said,  not  even  one  is  allowed. 

My  conclusion  is  that  entrance  standards  should  be 
closely  coordinated  with  the  whole  scheme  of  the  university 
curriculum,  and  with  the  whole  educational  system  of  the 
state,  an  idea  which  we  have  not  yet  clearly  recognized.  If 
the  state  university  has  been  developing  its  curriculum  by  the 
hit  or  miss  method,  establishing  a  multiplicity  of  unrelated 
departments  without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  lower  institu- 
tions upon  which  it  must  depend  for  its  students,  there  is 
likely  to  exist  considerable  lack  of  relation  between  curric- 
ulum and  entrance  requirements,  and  a  lack  of  cooperation 
with  the  rest  of  the  state's  system  of  public  instruction,  of 
which  the  state  university  should  be  the  culmination. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that,  while  units  in  foreign  lan- 
guages may  well  be  admitted  as  credits  for  entrance  into  the 
university,  it  is  still  wise  to  require  at  least  one  and  a  half  or 
two  units  in  mathematics,  and  then  free  the  student  from  any 
further  study  of  mathematics,  if  he  does  not  care  to  pursue 
that  course. 

Undoubtedly  we  have  been  too  conservative,  and  we 
must  eventually  recognize  the  prevailing  demand  for  voca- 
tional education,  and  also  the  demand  that  there  shall  be 
the  same  continuity  between   the  high  school  and  university 
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courses  as,  for  instance,  between  the  eighth  ami  ninth  elemen- 
tary grades.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  deals  with  a  type  of  high  school  which  the 
state  universities  do  not  always  have  among  their  feeders. 
The  high  schools  of  Chicago  are  splendidly  equipped,  and 
the  teachers  in  them  are  thoroughly  trained  for  their  work ; 
and  there  are  excellent  high  schools  in  the  various  towns  and 
villages  for  a  considerable  distance  round  about  Chicago.  In 
the  districts  of  the  state  which  the  state  university  reaches, 
however,  there  are  many  high  schools  not  ])roperly  equipped 
for  teaching  vocational  subjects ;  and  a  plan  of  giving  over 
one-third  of  the  curriculum  to  vocational  needs  would  un- 
doubtedly go  too  far,  and  would  fail  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  a1)ility  of  a  student  coming  to  the  university. 
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The;  PrivSident.  Mr.  Geronld,  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  wishes  to  make  an  announcement. 

Mr.  Gerould.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  members 
of  the  Orchestral  Association,  the  committee  of  arrang^e- 
ments  has  been  given  a  number  of  tickets  to  their  concert  this 
evenini^.  I  have  a  considerable  number  of  these  tickets  with 
me,  and  shall  be  glad  to  give  them  to  any  of  the  gentlemen 
here  who  desire  them. 

The  President.  We  are  now  ready  for  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  just  presented.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  we  have  before  us.  The  hour  is  late,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  speakers  to  be  prompt  and  brief. 

President  Eelis.  Permit  a  few  words  on  this  subject. 
When  our  program  was  distributed  and  I  looked  it  over  for 
the  first  time,  I  said  to  myself,  "If  there  is  any  topic  an- 
nounced that  I  care  to  speak  upon  it  is  this."' 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  but  that  the  writer  of 
the  paper  has  been  a  public  school  man.  I  have  also  a  sus- 
picion that  the  gentleman  leading  the  discussion  has  liad  ex- 
perience in  public  school  work.  They  so  thoroughly  express 
my  own  views  relating  to  the  subject  that  it  is  really  not 
necessary  for  me  to  inflict  upon  you  the  speech  I  had  in  mind 
to  make. 

I  remember  when  I  was  president  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association  twenty-four  years  ago  I  was  made  chairman  of 
a  committee  appointed  by  that  association  to  meet  with  a 
similar  committee  appointed  by  the  Ohio  College  Associa- 
tion, to  see  if  some  means  could  not  be  devised  to  bring  college 
entrance  requirements  and  high  school  courses  into  more 
helpful  and  desirable  relations.  At  that  time,  one  important 
point  of  discussion  between  the  college  men  and  the  second- 
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ary  school  men  was  that  the  collei^e  insisted  that  the  second- 
ary schools  should  provide  students  with  at  least  two  years' 
instruction  in  (ireek.  That  was  the  rock  upon  wliich  we 
split.  The  public  school  men  would  not  concede  tliat  two 
years  of  Greek  should  be  given  in  the  secondary  schools. 
An<l  from  that  day  to  this,  in  (  )lii(>,  there  has  never  been  any 
close  harmony  between  the  college  courses  and  the  different 
courses  in  the  high  school. 

There  isn't  a  college  man  here  to-da\'  who  would  insist 
that  tlic  high  school  must  offer  two  years  of  (ireek  as  a  condi- 
tion of  admission  to  the  freshmen  classes.  What  are  the 
jKjints  of  difference  now?  It  is  the  old,  old  story — the 
indisposition,  if  we  may  put  it  that  wa}-,  of  the  uni\ersity 
men  to  recognize  the  changed  conditions  in  the  secondary 
work.  The  public  school  is  an  important  part  of  (nir  educa- 
tional system,  and  whatever  opinions  we  may  have  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  the  elementary  classes,  and  whatever 
v'cws  we  may  entertain  as  to  what  should  constitute  the 
jourse  of  stud\-  for  the  secondary  schools,  we  shall  have  to 
accept  what  the  public  schools  give  as  final,  and  give  full 
credit  for  it.  If  the  ])eo])le  through  their  secondary  schools 
provide  for  manual  or  vocational  courses  of  instruction,  such 
as  agriculture,  and  pay  some  attention  to  the  arts,  the  uni- 
versity will  be  wise  if  it  recognizes  these  subjects  and  gives 
them  the  j)roi)er  credit.  If  it  refuses  to  do  so,  it  will  be 
advocating  the  unpopular  side  of  the  contention,  if  contention 
there  be. 

I  don't  think  it  makes  so  much  difference  as  to  our  condi- 
tions of  admission.  We  can  form  some  idea  of  what  the 
student  can  do  when  he  comes  to  college  by  what  he  has 
done ;  and  I   shall  never  close  our  doors  in  the  face  of  any 
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aspiring  young  man  and  young  woman  simply  because  they 
liave  not  passed  through  the  prehminary  course  of  study  that 
1  think  should  be  taken  as  preparation  for  college.  In  other 
words,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  people  have  rights 
in  their  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  that  our  judg- 
ment as  to  their  range  of  work  is  not  authoritative  and  final. 

In  our  own  special  field  we  justly  claim  almost  exclusive 
control,  and  rightly  so,  as  it  is  our  province,  and  ours  alone, 
to  decide  what  our  students  shall  do  to  fulfiir  certain  college 
requirements  in  relation  to  the  particular  course  upon  which 
they  have  entered.  Dictation  here  would  come  with  bad 
grace  from  public  school  men. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  representatives  of  both  arms 
of  the  educational  service  referred  to  ought  to  be  willing  to 
make  use  of  each  other's  information  and  experience.  It  is 
right  and  proper  that  our  opinions  should  be  respected  to  a 
certain  extent  by  those  who  conduct  the  secondary  schools  ; 
but,  coming  down  to  the  fundamental  basis,  the  secondary 
schools  as  organized  and  conducted  are  what  the  people 
want  and  are  paying  for.  University  people  must  remember 
that  they  are  just  one  link  in  the  general  educational  chain, 
and  that  it  is  more  their  dutv.  and  to  their  advantage  as  well, 
to  connect  their  link  with  the  link  preceding,  than  it  is  for 
the  high  school  people  to  reweld  then-  link  so  as  to  make  it 
join  with  the  university  link,  however  arbitrarily  fashioned 
it  may  be. 

PkKSidKnt  Dunjway.  It  may  be  recalled  that,  at  our 
meeting  at  Harvard  University,  I  explained  the  system  in 
Montana,  which  then  seemed  somewhat  original,  in  regard 
to  entrance  conditions.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  some 
of  the   members   would   like  information  on   the   working  of 
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the  system.  1  will  state  brietl}-  our  experience  up  to  the 
present  time.  1  have  not  only  the  university  point  of  view, 
but  the  point  of  view  of  the  high  school  men  as  well.  throu,u:h 
beings  state  inspector  of  his^h  schools  and  visiting  all  the  ac- 
credited  schools  in   the  state,   thirty-four  in   nvunber. 

We  find  that  the  high  school  men  are  thoroughly  i)leased 
with  the  power  they  now  have  of  constructing"  their  courses 
of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  communities.  We  find, 
from  a  university  standpoint,  that  they  are  reasonably  con- 
sistent in  their  schemes  of  work,  judging  from  the  creden- 
tials of  the  students  coming  from  the  high  schools.  We  have 
no  more  erratic  students,  educationally  speaking,  than  we  had 
before.  Artificial  bars  between  the  university  and  the  high 
school  have  disappeared.  The  high  school  men  no  hunger 
feel  that  thev  are  being  dominated  bv  the  universitv.  So  far 
as  our  limited  experience  show's,  the  "educational  chaos" 
has  diminished  to  a  small  fraction  of  its  former  dimensions. 

We  allow  the  high  school  men  to  shape  their  courses  to 
suit  their  communities.  But  the  point  is  made  jirominent  in 
all  our  discussions  in  Montana  that  our  system  is  not  meant 
to  encourage  the  student  of  high  school  age  to  wander  here 
and  there  and  everywhere  over  the  elective  system  of  his  high 
school.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  permission  granted  to  the  school 
authorities  of  each  district  to  arrange  their  courses  according 
to  what  they  deem  to  be  the  students"  needs. 

( )f  course,  the  local  school  authorities  are  under  state 
regulation  in  a  certain  measure.  The  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, which  controls  the  university  as  well  as  the  high  schools, 
prescribes  that  the  secondary  courses  shall  contain  at  least 
two  units  of  a  language  other  than  English  ;  that  there  must 
be  four  units  of  English,  one  of  science,  one  of  history,  and 
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two  of  mathematics — making  ten  required  units  in  all.  The 
other  six  units  may  be  made  up  from  a  list  composed  of  the 
foregoing-  subjects,  as  well  as  vocational  and  industrial  sub- 
jects. This  makes  sixteen  units  altogether.  We  have 
adopted  the  definition  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools  as  to  what  constitutes  a  unit — a  subject 
pursued  every  school  day,  or,  at  least,  four  days  a  week, 
throughout  the  school  year.  The  above  schedule  is  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  North  Central  Association ;  and  the  uni- 
versity accepts  the  valuation  placed  upon  the  subjects  by  the 
high  school  men. 

President  HuTchins.  This  subject  is  under  discus- 
sion at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Pressure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  university  that  vocational  studies 
shall  be  recognized  in  our  entrance  conditions— manual  train- 
ing, for  instance.  Five  credit  hours  of  manual  training  would 
then  mean  as  much  for  entrance  as  five  hours  of  Latin.  May 
I  ask  what  vocational  studies  vou  recognize? 

President  McVey.  May  I  ask  whether  the  university 
accepts  high  school  certificates  for  entrance,  or  whether  there 
is  an  entrance  examination  in  vocational  subjects,  as  well  as 
in  professional  subjects? 

President  Duniway.  We  accept  the  high  school  certifi- 
cates without  an  examination.  We  have  no  formal  list  of 
vocational  subjects  which  we  recognize.  Several  of  the  higli 
schools  have  typewriting  courses.  In  some  cases,  the  work 
in  those  courses  is  poorly  done ;  in  others,  it  is  well  done.  I 
have  in  mind  one  teacher  of  typewriting  whose  course  is  of 
distinct  value.  ( )f  course,  there  is  a  tendency  among  some 
students  to  take  the  commercial  courses  because,  as  they  say, 
they  arc  easy  ;  but  this  tendency  may  be  combatted  bv  mak- 
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in.^'  the  courses  not  so  eas}-.  Two  t)f  our  thirty-four  schools 
inchule  agriculture,  and  the  work  is  so  well  done  that  it  is 
of  value  educationally. 

Within  the  limits  I  have  mentioned,  the  hi^li  school  men 
fix  their  own  courses.  Once  in  a  while  I  have  requests  from 
these  men  for  an  interpretation  of  the  rules  of  tlic  state  hoard 
which  might  help  them  in  resisting"  what  they  helieve  to  he 
ill-advised  pressure  from  pupils  or  parents  to  induce  them  to 
introduce  work  which  they  consider  undesirahle.  1  always 
reply  that  they  must  not  expect  from  me,  as  state  high  schc^ol 
inspector,  a  solution  of  their  local  problems.  I  advise  them 
to  follow  their  own  judgment,  and  resist  the  introduction  of 
undesirable  subjects. 

President  Eleis.  Your  institution  accepts  the  work  of 
secondary  schools  as  final,  if  that  work  will  figure  up  fifteen 
units? 

President  Duniway.  Yes,  as  provided  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  state  board. 

President  Ayres.  Do  you  accept  vocational  subjects 
as  credits  for  any  college  course,  or  do  you  accept  them  only 
for  certain  definite  courses?  To  explain  wliat  I  mean,  in 
this  table  which  President  McVey  has  prepared,  our  institu- 
tion is  put  down  as  allowing  credits  for  four  vocational  units. 
Doubtless  that  is  correct;  but  we  restrict  the  students  to  whom 
such  credits  are  allowed.  For  example,  we  don't  credit 
agriculture  for  any  but  the  agricultural  course.  Wc  don't 
credit  manual  training  for  any  but  the  engineering  course. 

President  Duniway.  In  Montana  we  restrict  students 
in  a  diflferent  way.  You  will  find  it  announced  in  the  regis- 
ter of  the  University  of  Montana  that  students  intending  to 
take   engineering  courses   should   have  had   physics   and    four 
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years  of  mathematics  in  the  high  school.  Similar  announce- 
ments are  made  as  a  guide  to  intending  students  with  regard 
to  certain  other  courses.  We  had  three  young  men  last  year, 
and  two  this  year,  who  came  to  us  for  engineering  courses 
from  high  schools  which  did  not  include  physics  or  enough 
mathematics.  We  allowed  them  to  take  the  more  elemen- 
tary parts  of  the  course,  as  far  as  they  were  capable  of  going. 
We  then  said,  "You  must  make  up  the  required  subjects. 
You  are  paying  the  price  for  not  having  discovered  early 
enough  that  you  wished  to  pursue  engineering." 

President  Ayres.  You  do  not  quite  meet  the  point  I 
had  in  mind.  Do  you  allow  manual  training,  or  agriculture, 
or  any  other  vocational  subjects  to  count  as  substantial  credits 
for  admission  to  classical  courses  ? 

President  Duniway.     Certainly. 

President  Ayres.  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  from 
others  on  this  point.  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  the 
custom  in  other  states  to  allow  vocational  subjects  to  count 
as  credits  for  general  admission,  or  only  as  leading  to  certain 
definite  courses.  The  University  of  Minnesota  is  down  here 
as  allowing  a  large  number  of  vocational  units — nine,  I  think. 
1  should  like  Dean  Downey  to  tell  us  something  about  that. 

Dean  Downey.  The  table  should  be  corrected,  so  far 
as  Minnesota  is  concerned.  We  do  not  allow  nine  units  in 
vocational  studies,  but  eight  half-year  credits,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  four  units.  That  means  that  the  student  must  not 
have  devoted  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  his  full  four 
year  high  school  course  to  industrial  or  vocational  subjects. 
Nor  may  he  ofifer  one  year  in  commercial  subjects,  one  year 
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in  a^i;riculture,  etc.  lie  is  restricted  to  one  line  of  work,  so 
that  our  case  is  not  so  bad  as  it  looks  in  the  table. 

IJesides.  we  do  not  accept  students  in  vocational  subjects 
from  all  the  schools  in  tlie  state.  The  courses  and  equipment 
of  the  schools  must  have  been  approved  b\-  the  state  hi.yh 
school  board.  Our  lei^islature  has  established  aji^ricultural 
schools — nine  of  them,  I  think — distributed  throu.2:h  the  state. 
These  schools  receive  liberal  appropriations  from  tlie  lei.;isla- 
ture.  They  have  land  and  an  adequate  ecfuipment :  and  their 
teachers  have  had  a  thorough  training  in  scientific  agriculture. 
From  these  schools  we  should  accept,  if  ofifered,  four  units 
in  agriculture,  even  for  courses  in  our  college  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts. 

Still  further,  the  student  must  have  had  four  years  in 
English  and  two  in  mathematics,  namely,  one  \ear  in  algebra 
and  one  in  plane  geometry.  He  must  also  have  passed  with 
credit  in  all  of  his  studies.  A  mere  pass  in  any  subject  will 
condition  him  in  that  sul)ject :  and  we  do  not  admit  a  student 
with  more  than  three  conditions,  no  matter  what  subjects  he 
may  have  studied. 

This  system  has  been  in  o])eration  for  some  time,  so  far 
as  most  of  the  vocational  subjects  are  concerned.  For  some 
years,  for  instance,  we  have  accepted  as  much  as  twenty-five 
per  Cent  of  the  work  in  manual  training  or  commercial  sub- 
jects, provided  the  work  were  along  one  definite  line.  This 
is,  however,  only  the  second  year  we  have  given  credits  for 
work  in  agriculture. 

Prksident  Ellis.  Do  many  of  the  students  coming 
from  schools  where  vocational  subjects  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  curriculum  enter  your  college  of  science,  litera- 
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turc,  and  the  arts?  Do  not  most  of  them  go  into  the  more 
technical  courses? 

Dean  Downey.  Alany  of  them  do.  Yet  a  considera- 
hle  number  enter  the  arts  colles^e.  We  have  a  high  school 
in  St.  Paul — the  Mechanical  Arts  School.  Our  college  re- 
ceives a  good  many  students  from  that  school.  When  entering 
the  high  school  they  may  have  had  in  mind  some  engineering 
course ;  but  before  finishing  they  decided  to  take  up  some 
course  in  our  college  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

Until  the  present  year,  our  college  of  engineering  has 
recjuired  all  students  to  pass  an  entrance  examination  in 
mathematics.  That  requirement  probably  deterred  a  good 
many  students  from  entering  the  engineering  college.  Be- 
ginning with  this  year,  however,  the  college  of  engineering 
accepts  credits  in  mathematics,  provided  the  student  has  taken 
mathematics  throughout  the  four  years  of  his  high  school 
course. 

President  Baker.  I  see  by  this  table  that  Minnesota 
is  one  of  the  few  universities  that  require  four  units  in  Eng- 
lish. Why  should  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  work  be  in 
English  ?     That  seems  to  me  entirely  out  of  proportion. 

Dean  Downey.  Four  units  is  one-fourth  of  the  work, 
not  more  than  one-fourth.  The  fifteen  units  we  recjuire  rep- 
resent sixteen  units  of  high  school  work ;  and  from  those 
students  taking  an  examination  we  require  sixteen  units. 
Why  we  require  four  units  in  English  would  be  a  long  story 
for  tlu:  little  time  we  have  left.  It  is  partly  because  the  high 
schools  themselves  desire  it.  They  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  properly  ])reparing  their  students  in  English.  We  have 
found   them  often  very   inade(juately   prepared.     You   under- 
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stand  that  these  unit>  are  partly  in  HngHsh  composition,  and 
partly  in  literatnre. 

PrKSIokxt  Dl'Mw.w.  -Montana  also  requires  four  units 
in  I'-ni^lish.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  which  drafted 
the  reci'ulations  of  the  state  Ixiard,  1  wished  the  require- 
ment to  he  three  units;  l)ut  we  found  most  of  the  hit^h 
school  men  wanted  it  four,  so  that  they  could  jj^ive  better 
trainin.n'  in  I^nglish,  and  it  was  in  answer  to  their  demand 
that  the  requirement  was  fixed  as  it  is.  Realizing"  the  situa- 
tit)n,  we  have  ado])ted  a  plan  in  use  in  other  ])laces.  Students 
arc  admitted  on  their  credentials ;  i)ut  every  freshman,  the  day 
after  registration,  is  examined  in  h^nglish  to  ascertain  what 
sort  of  Enj^lish  work  he  needs  to  take  in  the  university.  Tt 
is  an  interesting-  fact  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  fresh- 
men, although  coming"  with  high  school  credentials,  are 
obliged  to  take  purely  elementary  work  in  English  in  the  inii- 
vcrsity — tutorial  work;  that  is,  they  are  practically  condi- 
tioned in  English. 

Dean  Dovvxky.  One  other  point.  It  shows  again  the 
impossil)ility  of  giving  all  the  facts  in  a  table.  We  do  not 
require  four  years  of  English  from  those  who  have  had  four 
years  of  Latin. 

President  Baker.  I  believe  we  make  a  fetich  of  our 
English  work.  Something  is  radically  wrong.  ( )ur  ])resent 
methods  do  not  produce  results  proportionate  to  the  time  de- 
voted to  it,  and  consume  time  needed  for  other  things  in  the 
way  of  training.     The  great  trouble  is  in  the  lower  grades. 

PuEsiDEXT  Ayres.  T  understand  from  this  table  that 
the  majority  of  institutions  require  three  units  in  b'nglish. 
1  think  that  is  the  scheme  advocated  by  the  Carnegie  I-'ounda- 
tion,    and    approved    by    the    College    I'.nlrrmce    l-lxamination 
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Board  and  the  regents  in  New  York.  I  should  like  to  ask 
Dean  Downey  if  the  four  units  required  by  Minnesota  call 
for  English  preparation  in  excess  of  the  usual  entrance  re- 
quirements, which  consist  of  one  and  one-half  units  of  recita- 
tions and  one  and  one-half  of  written  work,  including  certain 
systematic  reading  in  English  literature.  Do  the  four  units 
cover  all  that  ground,  and  a  year  of  English  work  in  addi- 
tion ? 

Dean  Downey.  It  includes  nothing,  I.  think,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  things  >"ou  have  mentioned. 

President  Ayres.  Then  it  would  seem  that  the  figures 
given  here  are  somewhat  misleading.  Some  institutions  may 
call  four  what  others  call  three. 

President  McVey.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  table  is  absolutely  correct.  In  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  it  cannot  be.  As  I  understand  the  Minnesota  en- 
trance requirements,  they  are  the  result  of  a  conference  with 
tlu'  high  school  men,  who  wanted  the  foreign  languages  elim- 
inated. 1  think  the  four  units  are  a  compromise  on  the 
language  question ;  in  other  words,  a  student  offering  four 
luiits  in  English  is  practically  excmjjt  from  requirements  in 
any  other  language.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  regard 
to  the  English  work  in  tlie  high  schools,  that  the  same  ten- 
dencv  is  manifest  there  as  in  the  college — the  tcndencv  to 
crowd  down  into  the  lower  classes  the  work  of  the  higher 
classes.  There  is  a  tendency  to  give  a  one  year's  course  in 
American  literature,  and  another  in  English  literature,  in 
many  high  schools,  in  order  to  save  tlie  teacher  the  task  of 
reading  students'  themes,  which  would  be  involved  in  con- 
tiiniing  the  course  in  E.nglish  theme  work  through  three 
years.     In   other   words,   tlie  teacher  cannot   stand   up   to  the 
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strain  ol'  .^iviiit;  a  llirco  years'  course  in  theme  \v<»rk;  sf>  she 
^c^ives  one  year  to  theme  work,  and  two  years  tn  Hterature. 
This  i^oes  a  loni;-  way  toward  explaining-  the  faihn-e  of  Iiii;h 
school  En.c^lish  courses  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

PrKSidExt  Hoi^GES.  Would  it  not  he  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  high  school  to  devote  four  years  to  work  in  h'nglish. 
in  order  thoroughly  to  cover  the  ground  for  wliich  we  usually 
give  three  units  of  credit? 

PRKSn>KNT  Mc\'Kv-.  I  think  not.  First-class  high 
schools  cover  tlie  ground  in  three  years.  I'ut  nian\  higli 
schools  amhitious  to  maintain  llie  standard  prescrihed  l)y  the 
North  Central  Association,  while  nominally  preserving  the 
three  units  of  work,  omit  the  theme  writing  which  is  so  neces- 
sary in  acquiring  a  correct  and  adequate  use  of  the  English 
tongue. 

Tin:  ruivSiDKNT.  We  have  agreed  to  adjourn  at  one 
o'clock.  There  is  still  the  i)aper  of  Fresident  James.  He 
asks  the  jirivilege  of  printing  it. 

( )n  motion.  President  James  was  given  leave  to  print. 
The  paper  is  as  follows : 


National  Aid  to  Popular  Education 

BY 

Edmund  Janes  James 
President  of  the  University  of  Illinois 

The  suhject  of  my  remarks  is,  the  economic  significance 
of  a  comprehensive  system  of  national  education.  1  mean 
by  system  of  national  education  a  system  of  education 
so    extensive    in    its    scope    as    to    reach    every    child,    and 
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for  that  matter  every  adult  too,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  territory  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 
I  mean  by  a  comprehensive  system  of  national  education  a 
system  which  will  excite  and  develop  all  sides  of  the  child 
and  adult,  which  will  call  forth  and  train  all  the  forms  of 
talent  and  ability  to  be  found  in  the  children  and  adults  of 
this  great  nation.  I  mean  by  the  economic  significance  of 
such  a  system  the  relation  which  it  would  bear  to  the  produc- 
tion of  national  wealth. 

I  need  not  say  that  no  system  of  national  education,  in 
the  sense  in  wdiich  I  use  it  here,  has  ever  existed  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  thousands,  nay,  one  may  say  hundreds  of 
thousands,  of  children  within  the  United  States  and  within 
the  territory  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  who  have  never  been 
reached  by  systematic  school  education  of  any  sort.  There 
are  thousands  of  other  children  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  territory  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  who  have  never  had 
the  benefit  of  any  schooling  beyond  a  mere  attempt  to  bring 
to  them  the  opportunity  to  learn,  in  a  feeble  way,  the  elements 
f)f  the  three  R's  ;  and  almost  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
reach  in  any  systematic  way,  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
all  the  talent  within  its  children,  the  population  of  any  single 
state  of  the  American  union.  Xor  has  any  attempt  worth 
mention  been  made  up  to  the  present  to  strengthen  and  su])- 
plement  such  elementary  education  as  is  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  young  children  of  the  community,  by  a  system 
of  encouraging  and  sustaining  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
education  of  the  schools,  in  later  youth  and  earlier  or  later 
adult  life. 

All  economists  have  recognized,  though  I  think  in  a  very 
inadequate  way,  the  importance  to  the  production  of  national 
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wealth  of  the  intclHgence,  knowledge,  ,ind  skill  of  the  laborer. 
It  would  be  an  observation  that  could  scarcely  escape  the  at- 
tention of  any  student  of  economy  at  any  period  of  the  world's 
history,  that  the  more  intelligent  and  better  trained  the  la- 
Iwrer,  the  more  efficient  he  is.  other  things  being  equal,  as  an 
instrument  of  production  in  the  general  scheme  of  national 
economy.  IJut  even  those  economic  writers  who  have  given 
most  attention  to  this  aspect  and  have  dwelt  upon  it  most 
fully  seem  to  me  not  to  have  realized  the  possibilities  for  the 
increase  of  national  wealth  which  lie  in  the  increased  intelli- 
gence, education,  and  skill  of  the  laborer.  \'ery  few  of  them 
have  recognized  the  extent  to  which  this  intelligence,  this 
education,  and  this  skill  may  be  increased  by  the  conscious 
taking  thought  and  conscious  action  of  the  community 
directed  toward  this  specific  end.  Still  fewer  of  them  have 
recognized  that  an  educational  system,  in  this  large  sense  in 
which  I  have  used  it,  may  above  all  1x'  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  that  directing,  managerial,  initiating 
talent  which  forms  such  an  im])ortant  element  in  the  system 
of  national  jiroduction.  and  which  distinguishes  nations  and 
races  in  quite  as  marked  a  way  as  the  qualit>-  of  tlie  laborer 
himself. 

I  am  aware  that  some  authorities  are  inclined  to  deny 
that  a  nation  may  by  conscious  effort  increase  the  number 
or  the  potency  of  these  fundamental  elements  of  national  pro- 
duction. They  are  inclined  to  think  that  just  as  the  coal, 
and  natural  gas.  and  gold  and  silver,  and  the  possibly  arable 
land  are  things  given  once  for  all,  .so  national  talent  and 
national  ability  are,  so  to  speak,  fixed  quantities.  A  nation 
cannot  materially  increase  either  their  amount  or  their  potency 
by  any  conscious  effort  looking  toward  their  promotion. 
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Thus  the  great  Bavarian  economist  and  statistician, 
W'illichn  V.  Hermann,  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  the  German 
writers  on  economics,  is  very  outspoken  in  his  view  that  no 
nation  can.  tlirough  its  school  system  or  its  educational  sys- 
tem, really  increase  greatly  the  efficiency  of  its  national  in- 
dustry. He  says,  "Wie  er  geboren,  so  ist  der  ]^Iench  sein 
Leben  lang" — "As  the  child  is  born,  so  the  man  remains  as 
long  as  he  lives "' — though  even  he  would  allow,  I  presume, 
that  if  we  could  have  caught  his  grandfather  and  trained  him, 
and  also  his  father,  we  might  have  imj^roved  the  grandson. 

But  I  believe  that  this  is  a  mistaken  view.  I  share  the 
unconscious  feeling  which  seems  to  animate  the  American 
people  to  an  ever  increasing  extent  that,  by  systematic  effort, 
the  latent  national  ability  may  be  called  forth  and  may  be 
trained  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  result  of  such  an 
educational  system  essentially  different,  in  quality  and  in 
kind,  and  not  merely  in  quantity,  from  that  which  would  be  the 
outcome  of  letting  things  take  care  of  themselves.  It  seems 
quite  probable  that  a  people  like  that  of  the  United  States 
may,  by  systematic  and  persistent  effort,  develop,  to  abso- 
lutely unheard  of  and  undreamed  of  proportions,  the  ability 
of  the  nation  in  all  the  different  directions  in  which  human 
faculties  may  be  exerted. 

Every  student  of  human  civilization  must  be  struck  by 
two  things :  first,  the  large  number  of  diff'erent  elements 
which  must  conspire  together  at  any  one  time  in  order  to 
produce  a  great  increase  in  national  wealth  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  few  people  after  all.  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
have  reall\-  contributed  in  any  important  way  to  working  out 
the  problems  upon  whose  solution  the  next  great  advance  in 
civilization  depended.     No  such  production  of  national  wealth 
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as  has  occurred  within  the  last  generation  could  have  taken 
l)lace.  of  course,  without  the  cooperation  of  countless  influ- 
ences reaching-  hack  in  their  development  and  origin  into  the 
remotest  periods  of  the  past.  I'.ut  very  small  is  the  numher 
of  men  after  all  who  have  really  contributed  by  tlieir  scien- 
tific discovery,  or  their  inventive  genius,  in  any  important  way 
to  this  progress.  If  we  could  multiply  that  small  numl)er  by 
two,  (jr  three,  or  four,  or  five,  or  ten,  or  a  hundred — as  might 
easily  be  done  if  we  were  to  adopt  a  system  of  education 
which  will  discover,  call  forth,  and  train  all  the  talent  of  the 
community  to  its  highest  etificiency — the  i)rogress  of  civiliza- 
tion would  be  correspondingly  hastened.  The  human  race 
has  spent  such  a  large  part  of  its  total  wealth  in  war,  tiiat  we 
have  little  idea  as  to  the  enormous  progress  that  might  be 
achieved,  if  the  energy  and  attention  of  the  race  could  he 
turned  as  fully  and  completely  toward  this  problem  of  de- 
velojiing  the  race  on  tlie  side  of  its  industrial  talents,  as  it  has 
been  turned  to  the  work  of  destruction. 

This  progress  of  civilization  does  not  always  seem  rai)id. 
The  race,  of  course,  must  have  time  to  develop,  nnist  have 
time  to  grow,  in  order  to  be  capable  of  the  intellectual  elTort, 
nay,  even  of  the  prolonged  physical  effort,  involved  in  the 
production  of  such  enormous  quantities  of  material  wealth  as 
have  been  produced  within  the  last  century.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble that  the  .African  or  the  American  Indian,  as  L"()luml)us 
knew  him,  or,  generally  speaking,  any  barbarous  peoples, 
should  develop  within  a  generation,  or  even  two  generations, 
those  particular  qualities  to  that  particular  extent  which  are 
necessary  Kj  develoj)  and  maintain  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  mere  qualities  of  endurance,  of  |)ersistence,  ol 
imagination,  necessary  to  enable  the  civilized  man  1o  i-ontinue 
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at  even  the  rudest  of  civilized  occupations  long  enough  to 
work  out  their  natural  results  are  lacking  to  the  barbarian. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  any  system  of  education  are  strictly  limited  by 
those  fundamental  facts  founded  in  the  nature  of  individuals 
and  of  races.  But,  given  the  civilized  white  or  yellow  man, 
as  we  know  him  to-day,  as  the  result  of  countless  generations 
of  ever  expanding  civilization,  my  proposition  is  that  such  a 
nation  can,  by  a  conscious  effort,  increase' to  a  very  great 
extent  the  production  of  national  wealth,  by  discovering,  de- 
veloping, and  training  the  productive  ability  of  its  population. 

The  American  people  have  been  much  concerned  of  late 
about  the  conservation  of  their  natural  resources,  and  they 
may  well  be  thus  exercised.  Waste  represents  an  absolute 
loss  in  the  human  economy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 
])ermitte(l  the  national  wealth  of  the  country  to  be  exploited 
in  an  uneconomical  way  in  many  directions,  owing  to  the 
greed,  or  shortsightedness,  or  both,  of  private  interests.  This 
exploitation  has  steadily  been  accompanied  at  many  points 
by  waste.  W'aste  is,  economically  speaking,  a  sin  for  which 
tlicre  is  no  ])ardon.  Its  penalty  must  be  borne,  either  by  the 
people  who  are  guilty  of  it,  or  by  those  who  succeed  them. 
The  American  peo]de  has  undoubtedly  been  wasteful  in  the 
exploitation  of  its  natural  resources.  We  have  mined  our 
coal  oftentimes  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  forever  the  value 
of  a  large  ])art  of  it.  We  have  allowed  our  natural  gas  in 
great  quantities  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere  or  be  l)urned 
as  it  came  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  with  no  resulting 
economic  gain.  We  have  undoubtedly  used  at  many  jjoints 
wasteful  methods  in  the  cuttini?  ofif  of  our  forests,  and  have 
faiknl  to  observe  that  the  larger  interest  of  the  community  as 
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a  whole  demanded  a  greater  care  in  the  removal  of  nur  tim- 
ber wealth. 

I>ut.  after  all.  the  mere  preservation  of  natural  resources 
is  not  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term  a  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  that  is.  such  a  care  of  the  natural  resources 
as  will  work  out  the  largest  economic  result.  The  American 
Indian  had  preserved  the  natural  resources  of  the  North 
American  continent  up  to  the  coming  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, and  for  anythini^  that  we  can  see  would  have  preserved 
them  for  countless  ,s^enerations.  The  Mexican  peon  still 
preserves  the  natural  resources  of  g^reat  stretches  of  the  most 
fertile  Mexican  territory.  The  savages  of  Africa,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  of  all  countries,  preserve  the  natural  resources  ; 
but  we  can  hardly  speak  of  them  as  conserving  them  in 
any  j^roper  sense. 

There  will  naturally  be  great  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  any  particular  policy  in  exploiting  the  forests  or 
the  mines  or  the  fields  is,  economically  speaking,  wasteful  or 
not.  That  which  seems  to  be  wasteful  at  one  time  and  under 
one  set  of  conditions  may  be  the  height  of  economy  under 
other  conditions.  The  lavish  use  of  natural  resources  may 
in  some  places  be  the  condition  of  developing  a  civilization 
which  may  subsequently  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  entirely 
new  principles  of  management,  if  its  system  of  exploitation 
is  to  be  as  economical  as  was  the  former. 

However,  no  matter  how  liberal  we  may  be  in  i)ermitting 
to  count  a<  true  economy  the  lavish  use  of  natural  resources 
in  the  development  of  a  civilization.  T  think  there  is  general 
agreement  after  all  among  students  of  the  subject  that  the 
peo])le  of  the  l^iited  States  have  at  many  ])oints  been  waste- 
ful in  the  true  sen.se  of  that  term,  namelv.  b\   proflucing  their 
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sum  total  of  national  wealth  at  a  cost  beyond  what  would 
have  been  occasioned  if  a  better  system  of  exploitation  had 
been  adopted. 

But,  with  this  concession,  I  desire  to  emphasize  again 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case,  that  the  discovery, 
development,  and  training-  of  the  talents  and  abilities  of  our 
people  are  of  far  more  significance  to  the  continued  and  in- 
creasing production  of  national  wealth  than  is  the  so-called 
conservation  policy,  important  as  that  is.  We  may  fairly 
enough,  if  we  are  wise  in  our  day  and  generation,  through 
the  increasing  intelligence  of  our  people,  develop  the  condi- 
tions of  an  increase  of  national  wealth  far  more  rapidly  than 
we  are  losing  them  through  the  exploitation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

I  have  myself  never  been  able  to  become  excited  over  the 
demonstrations  which  are  afiforded  from  time  to  time  that  the 
human  race  is  destined  ultimately  to  poverty  and  despair 
because  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  fields.  We  certainly 
shoulcl  not  waste  our  coal,  in  the  sense  of  using  it  up  with 
nothing  to  show  for  such  use.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
proposition  to  preserve  the  coal  which  we  may  profitably  use 
now  in  the  development  of  industry  or  in  increasing  the  com- 
fort of  humanity,  because  we  are  afraid  that  our  jjosterity 
may  suffer  from  cold  or  hunger,  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
absurd.  I  believe  that  if  the  race  were  to  give  its  attention 
steadily  to  the  scientific  and  practical  investigation  of  means 
of  laying  under  direct  contribution  the  energy  of  the  sun,  of 
the  falling  water,  the  flowing  stream,  the  sweeping  tides,  the 
rushing  winds — 1  say  if  the  race  would  spend  a  tithe  of  the 
monex-  u]um  the  stud\'  of  that  jjroljleni  which  it  has  given  tt) 
the  stu(l\-  I  if  the  means  of  (lestro\ing  its  meml)ers,  we  might 
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safely  proceed  to  use  up  our  ODal  tklds  to  tlie  last  ton.  rclyini^ 
upon  our  al)ilit\-  in  the  loni>'  run  to  discover  adequate,  na\-. 
more  than  adequate,  substitutes  for  the  energy  and  light  and 
heat  pent  up  in  this  wonderful  storehouse  of  nature. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the  exploitation  of 
the  soils.  We  have  not  as  yet  reached  an  ultinialc  judg- 
ment as  to  the  conditions  of  soil  fertility,  or  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  ])roductivity  of  soils  is  main- 
tained or  destroyed.  We  have  found  out  a  few  things  in 
this  respect :  but  the  world  of  what  we  do  not  know  is  so 
much  larger  than  the  world  of  what  we  know,  that,  for  my 
part,  I  have  never  been  able  to  feel  that  extreme  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  depletion  of  our  soils  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  engaged  in  the  stud\-  of  soil  chemistry  and 
soil  physics  and  soil  biology  have  thus  far  felt.  There  is 
doubtless  such  a  thing  as  ruining  the  soil.  There  is  such  a 
policy  as  the  ruinous  exploitation  of  the  natural  ciualities  and 
resources  of  the  soil ;  but  1  have  a  tirm  belief  that,  if  the 
nation,  or  the  race,  would  give  its  attention  and  its  thought 
as  seriously  to  the  problems  of  soil  fertilit\-  as  it  has  Ut  ]irob- 
lems  connected  with  the  army  and  navy,  we  should  find  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  our  crops,  while  jjrotecting  and  re- 
storing the  fertility  of  soils,  which  at  present  are  (piite  beyond 
the  possibility  of  even  our  imagination. 

In  the  same  way,  while  we  are  undoubtedly  guiltx  of 
great  waste  in  the  exjjloitaticjn  of  our  stores  of  iron — and 
such  waste  ought  to  be  stopped — yet  1  have  full  c<jnfidence 
that,  if  we  should  give  thought  and  attention  and  money  to 
scientific  investigation  directed  along  right  lines,  we  should 
find  .some  substitute  for  iron  fully  as  efficient  and  fully  as 
helpful  as  iron  itself,  long  before  it  should  fail  us.     .\n(l  the 
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same  thing  is  true  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  all  cnir 
educational  policy. 

I  am  aware  that  this  view  of  human  progress  is  scouted 
l)y  many  as  lacking  substantial  proof  of  its  correctness,  as 
mere  nonsense  and  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of ;  anfl  it 
is  fortunately  not  necessary  for  me  to  demonstrate  the  full 
trutli  of  the  proposition,  in  order  to  make  my  point,  since  all 
that  is  requisite  for  my  present  purpose,  is  to  secure  your 
consent  to  the  proposition,  that  we  may  materially  increase 
the  conditions  of  national  wealth  by  a  properly  considered 
educational  policy. 

That  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  average  laboring 
man  in  the  United  States  were  greatly  increased  by  the  as- 
tonishing development  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
school  system  during  the  years  following  the  war  must,  1 
think,  be  concerled  by  any  student  of  our  national  history. 
And  yet  that  education  was  very  largely  limited  to  giving  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education,  such  as  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering — and  that  not  to  all,  by  any  means. 

When  our  secondary  school  was  developed,  though  at 
tirst  verv  narrow  in  its  scope,  it  accomplished  even  more 
striking  results,  because  it  helped  develop  the  directing  talent 
in  the  community. 

A  system  of  national  education  having  in  view  the  objects 
which  I  have  suggested  must  include,  speaking  generally,  for 
the  people  who  remain  in  school,  two  elements,  which  for 
purposes  of  discrimination  we  may  generally  describe  as  the 
liberal  and  technical  elements.  Under  the  head  of  the  liberal 
element  I  should  include  those  fundamental  features,  such  as 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  which  are  the  keys,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  experience  of  the   race.     But   1   should  not  by 
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any  means  limit  the  scope  of  this  instruction  to  these  three 
R's.  tor  it  is  certain  that  one  of  the  fundamental  objects  of 
a  national  system  of  education  can  never  be  realized  unless 
the  range  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  school  far  exceeds 
these  so-called  fundamentals.  Certainly  one  of  the  purposes 
of  any  system  of  education  must  be  to  discover  the  talents 
of  the  child,  nnist  be  to  find  out  in  what  way,  that  is.  1)\'  tlie 
special  development  of  what  faculties,  he  may  do  his  £jreatest 
service  to  his  day  and  generation.  Some  men  make  their 
most  important  contribution  as  ditch  diggers,  as  farm  hands, 
as  mechanics  in  the  mills ;  others  as  directors  in  these  occupa- 
tions ;  still  others  as  artists,  teachers,  lawyers,  or  physicians. 
A  national  system  of  education  ought  to  find  out  the  peculiar 
abilities  of  the  child  and  put  him  in  a  way  to  develop  them. 
This  means,  of  course,  that,  among  the  so-called  fads,  drawing 
and  singing  and  a  wide  range  of  art  work  should  l)e  repre- 
.sented  in  the  elementary  school,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  geograjihy.  history,  and 
science. 

I>ut  no  child  can  ati'ord  to  spend  even  the  first  twelve 
years  of  his  life  without  coming  in  contact  with  some  kind  of 
training  of  the  body  and  training  of  the  mind  which  touches 
in  some  direct  way  the  possibilities  of  his  future  occupations : 
and  so  manual  training  and  domestic  science,  at  least  in  their 
rudiments,  must  form  a  part  of  this  fundamental,  this  com- 
mon instruction  which  all  children  should  have.  That  is  to 
say.  when  our  comjiulsory  school  laws  are  universal  and  really 
enforced,  the  school  will  have  before  it  the  prol)lem  of  occupy- 
ing in  the  best  way  from  seven  to  eight  years  of  the  pupil's 
life:  and  in  this  time  every  child,  not  merely  the  white  chil- 
dren, but  the  colored  chiklrcn  as  well,  not  mcrelv  the  citizens 
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of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  but  those  of  Alabama  and 
Louisiana,  not  merely  the  children  of  Ohio  and  Illinois.  l)ut 
those  of  the  mountain  regions  of  the  South  and  those  of  the 
semi-deserted  portions  of  the  older  states,  shall  without  ex- 
ception have  access  to  these  opportunities. 

But  a  national  system  of  education  will  include,  further- 
more, for  every  child,  an  opportunity  for  technical,  special 
training-,  looking  forward  to  the  career  which  the  child  is  ex- 
pecting to  take  up  or  which  his  parents  are  planning  for  him. 
This  means  in  a  large  sense — and  why  should  we  hesitate 
to-day  to  speak  it  out  boldly? — a  system  of  trade  schools,  a 
system  of  occupation  schools,  so  universal,  so  comprehen- 
sive, varying,  of  course,  in  character  with  the  conditions  in 
the  different  localities,  that  every  child  shall  have  the  chance 
to  prepare  himself  more  efficiently  for  his  life  work  in  a  trade 
or  other  occupation. 

It  is  national  waste  of  the  first  magnitude  to  turn  chil- 
dren into  the  avenues  of  trade  and  commerce  and  industry 
in  this  great  nation  to-day  without  some  of  that  kind  of  train- 
ing for  such  work,  which  the  school  best  of  all  can  give. 
The  apprentice  system,  as  you  all  know,  in  the  old  form,  if 
it  ever  was  the  ideal  thing  which  it  was  supposed  to  be — 
and  for  my  part  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  it  was — has  at 
an\-  rate  to-day  gone  to  pieces.  The  children  of  the  com- 
numity  do  not  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves 
on  the  technical  side  for  efficient  work.  A  portion  of  this 
preparation,  moreover,  can  be  best  given  for  nearly  every 
occupation  in  the  school ;  and  that  portion  should  Ije  the 
heritage  of  every  child. 

But  hundreds  of  thousand.^  of  children  nuist,  as  a  matter 
of   fact,   under  our  present  economic  conditions,   go  directly 
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and  immediately  from  the  compulsory  school  period  into  the 
process  of  earning;'  a  living.  And  the  demands  of  industry 
are  such  as  to  take  practically  all  the  time  and  streuii^th  of 
these  young  people  from  the  very  moment  of  assuminc!:  this 
new  burden. 

It  lies  in  the  interest  of  the  community,  looking  upon 
these  children  as  mere  instruments  of  production,  regarding 
them  as  mere  means  of  increasing  the  national  wealth,  to  see 
that  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  them  ever  more  efficient 
elements  in  our  scheme  of  national  production.  This  means 
that  the  school  system  must  provide  some  systematic  con- 
tinuation of  school  opportunities,  and,  if  necessary,  that  the 
laws  regulating  the  labor  of  youth  shall  be  so  changed  as  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  all  young  people,  from  the  coni- 
l)letion  of  the  compulsory  school  age  and  for  at  least  two  or 
three  years  after,  to  get  that  benefit  which  comes  from  the 
assistance  which  a  well  organized  agency  can  bring  to  them, 
in  the  form  of  definite  school  instruction.  This  means,  of 
course,  a  radical  and  pronounced,  and  withal  exj^ensive.  addi- 
tion to  our  educational  system. 

I  would  not  have  you  understand  that  I  believe  that  .i 
systematic  sch(X)l  education  is  the  only  training  of  value  for 
the  youth  of  a  country  in  preparing  them  for  their  work  as 
productive  agencies.  Far  Ix'  it  from  me  to  maintain  any  sucli 
proposition.  1  have  seen  many  cases  of  children  who  in  my 
opinion  would  have  learned  far  more  on  the  farm,  in  the 
shop,  and  in  the  office  than  the\  were  learning  at  school.  (  'n 
the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  single  occupation  which  requires 
skill,  industry,  and  strength  in  the  training  for  which  the 
school,  if  properly  conducted,  cannot  contribute  a  more 
efficient  element  than  anv  other  agency  at   work  now   in  our 
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society;  and  my  proposition  is  that  our  educational  system 
be  so  organized  that  this  element  can  be  introthiced  into  our 
school' system  in  the  first  place,  and  into  our  inchistrial  sys- 
tem in  the  second  place. 

\Miat  I  have  said  thus  far  in  regard  to  the  elements 
which  enter  into  a  comprehensive  system  of  national  educa- 
tion applies  to  all  modern  nations  alike— to  England,  France, 
and  Germanw  to  every  civilized  country  of  Europe  or  of 
Asia. 

Hut  it  is  especially  true  in  the  United  States  to-day.  We 
are  trying  to  be  a  republic.  We  are  trying  to  develop  a 
democratic  state.  \\'e  are  far  from  having  reached  any  such 
consummation,  but  at  any  rate  we  are  working  toward  it; 
and  wath  every  passing  decade  I  believe  we  are  making  some 
l)rogress  in  spots.  If  in  some  places  there  seems  to  be  de- 
terioration or  retrogression,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances, 
yet  in  others  there  are  evident  signs  of  rapid  evolution  toward 
higher  things. 

Now,  no  state  can,  politically  speaking,  be  a  true  democ- 
racy, unless  it  has  also  become  a  true  democracy  industrially 
speaking;  and  one  of  the  elements  of  a  true  democracy,  in- 
dustrially speaking,  is  'an  opportunity  for  every  child  to 
develoi)  the  industrial  capacities  within  him  to  the  very  high- 
est possible  extent.  This  cannot  be  done  unless,  aside  from 
his  fundamental  education  involved  in  the  three  R's,  and  the 
things  which  go  with  them,  he  is  also  given  a  chance  for  the 
acquirement  of  technical  skill  in  connection  with  intellectual 
development,  so  that  a  combination  of  industrial  facility  with 
a  develoiMug  brain  and  a  developed  body  may  be  effected. 

vSuch  a  system  of  education  is  especially  necessary  in  the 
United   States  to-dav  because  of  the   terrific   strain   to   which 
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our  institutions  and  ouv  life  arc  bcins^:  sul)jcctc<l  I>\    iIk-  ciKir 
mous  immigration  into  our  body  i)olitic  and  body  social  from 
nearly  every  land  under  tbe  sun. 

We  do  not  yet  know  very  much  about  the  effect  of  the 
mixture  of  nationalities  upon  national  progress.  We  do  not 
even  know  enough  about  the  laws  of  biology  to  determine 
whether  the  outcome  of  such  a  mixture  will  be  good  <^r  bad. 
lUit  one  thing,  I  think,  we  can  be  perfectly  sure  of,  and  that 
is  that  the  inpouring  of  these  enormous  masses  of  ])eo])lc,  of 
such  varying  intellectual  standards,  of  such  varying  ideals, 
political,  social,  and  religious,  of  such  physical  differences, 
must  threaten  in  the  most  marked  way  the  ideals  and  prac- 
tices and  institutions  of  this  great  republic.  The  ultimate 
outcome  may  be  good ;  for  I  am  one  of  those  who  recognize 
very  distinctly  that  the  ideals  of  some  of  these  immigrants 
are  in  certain  directions  higher  than  our  own.  that  they  are 
bringing  to  us  qualities  in  which  we  are  defective ;  and  1  have 
great  hope  that,  in  the  long  run,  great  good  will  come  out  of 
this  accession  to  our  ranks.  Rut  in  the  meantime  everything 
threatens  to  become  more  or  less  unstable.  It  becomes  more 
difficult  to  forecast  what  is  going  to  happen  under  a  given  set 
of  conditions ;  and  in  all  this  development  a  comprehensive 
system  of  national  education  is  needed,  a  system  which  will 
take  hoM  of  every  one  of  these  foreigners  and  of  his  children 
and  work  them  over  and  digest  them,  so  to  si)eak.  make 
American  citizens  of  them,  enable  them  to  comprehend  our 
history  and  our  ideals,  help  them  to  appreciate  our  standards, 
and,  if  theirs  are  higher  than  ours,  helj)  them  to  make  these 
effective.  Tn  all  this  work  nothing  is  for  an  instant  to  be 
compared  in  effectiveness  to  such  an  educational  system  as 
I  have  been  outlining,  a  system  wiiich  will  actually  take  holrl 
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of  every  child,  will  i^ive  him  the  elements  of  a  common  edu- 
cation, and  will  train  him  for  efificiency  in  American  life  and 
industry. 

We  are  very  prone  to  brag"  of  our  educational  system  and 
our  gTcat  facilities,  but  it  does  not  do  for  us  to  close  our  eyes 
to  certain  plain  and  simple  facts.  The  fact  is  that  no  civilized 
nation  has  within  its  midst  any  population  of  equal  numbers 
so  sunk  in  ignorance,  so  beyond  the  reach  of  modern  educa- 
tional influences,  as  the  negro  population  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  those  sections  where,  owing  to  their  numbers, 
they  practically  become  a  dominating  element — not  dominating- 
in  the  sense  that  they  formally  control,  but  dominating-  in  the 
sense  that  the  w^hole  social  and  educational  and  industrial  policy 
must  turn  around  them  and  reckon  with  the  facts  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  development.  The  industrial  training 
of  the  Southern  negro  is  one  of  the  fundamental  national 
needs  of  this  great  country.  But  it  isn't  a  thing  which  merely 
concerns  Louisiana  or  Alabama  or  Georgia  or  Carolina.  It 
is  something  which  afifects  the  interest  of  every  part  of  this 
great  nation. 

Owing  to  social  conditions,  it  is  necessary  for  the  South 
to  jirovide  two  entirely  different,  distinct,  though  parallel, 
educational  systems.  Now,  it  is  simply  impossible  for  the 
Southern  people  to  provide  two  efificient  systems  of  educa- 
tion. The  burden  is  too  great.  The  nation  ought  not  to  ask 
it.  The  nation  ought  to  insist  that  this  problem  be  taken  up 
and  solved,  but  it  ought  to  be  willing  to  help  bear  the  burden 
of  its  .solution. 

But,  aside  from  the  negroes,  I  think  it  is  also  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  no  population  of  equal  promise,  of  equal  abili- 
ties, so  devoid  of  educational  facilities  in  any  large  civilized 
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country  as  are  the  moiuitain  whites  along  the  Appalachian 
mountain  chain,  in  the  valleys  and  over  the  mountains  of  that 
great  region.  Here  is  a  population  of  extraordinary  value 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  if  it  were  made  available 
for  national  development.  The  men  whom  these  people  have 
contributed  to  the  life  of  America  are  an  illustration  of  the 
wonderful  stores  of  unused  ability  upon  which  the  nation  has 
scarcely  drawn  at  all.  It  would  be  a  good  investment  for 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a  nation  to  put  at  national 
expense  into  this  region  an  efficient  educational  system,  even 
if  the  states  concerned  did  not  contribute  a  single  dollar  to 
it.  The  educational  condition  of  the  Southern  negro,  the 
educational  condition  of  certain  portions  of  the  Southern 
whites,  are  a  reproach  to  the  American  nation. 

But  these  two  striking  cases  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
the  illustrations  of  my  proposition.  In  many  respects,  in 
spite  of  all  our  great  development,  in  spite  of  our  growth,  of 
which  we  may  be  proud,  we  are  still  lagging  liehind  not  on]\ 
our  own  possibilities,  l)ut  the  actual  achievements  of  other 
nations.  The  rural  schools  over  a  large  extent  of  the  wealthy 
Northern  states  are  taught  by  a  more  uneducated  and  a  more 
inexperienced  class  of  teachers  than  would  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory  instructors  of  the  young  either  in  England, 
France,  or  Germany.  And,  even  if  we  go  into  our  large  cities, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  we  shall  find  that  we 
have  only  begun  to  niake  progress  in  the  direction  of  the 
technical  training  of  our  youthful  population,  which  I  have 
indicated  as  a  necessary  element  in  such  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tion as  I  have  proposed. 

Now  mv  next  j^roposition  is  that  a  system  of  education 
which   is  to  accomplish   the  things   I  have  sketched  out.   and 
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really  become  eftective  in  this  large  sense  for  an  increase  in 
national  production,  must  be  national  in  scope,  that  is,  it  must 
reach  everybody  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  national 
territory.  It  must  be  national  in  its  support,  that  is,  the 
nation  must  assist  in  carrying  the  burdens  of  such  a  scheme, 
and  not  leave  it  altogether  to  the  locality  or  the  state.  And 
it  must  be  national  in  its  ideals.  In  other  words,  it  must 
have  before  itself  as  animating  it,  underlying  it,  permeating 
it,  crowning  it,  if  you  will,  the  idea  ot  developing  to  the 
highest  possible  extent  the  nation  whose  instrumentality  it  is. 

We  have  thus  far,  with  some  exceptions  which  I  shall 
note  later,  depended  for  the  evolution  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem largely  upon  the  good  will  and  public  spirit  of  private 
benefactors,  God  bless  their  names !  and  upon  the  more  or 
less  haphazard  inclination  of  localities  or  states,  spurred  on 
in  certain  directions  as  they  have  been  by  national  legislation. 

Now,  we  cannot  safely  rely  upon  the  desire  of  the  local 
community  to  work  out  an  adequate  educational  system.  Our 
history  has  shown  that  there  have  been  whole  states  which, 
for  long  periods  of  time,  have  done  absolutely  nothing  toward 
the  development  of  an  adequate  educational  system.  There 
are  to-da}'  communities  in  every  American  state  which,  if 
they  were  permitted  by  law  to  do  so,  would  practically  abolish 
even  the  elementary  school,  which  gives  the  modicum  of  op- 
portunities characteristic  of  a  backward,  one-room  country 
school.  We  must  as  a  nation  have  a  definite  policy  looking 
toward  the  development  of  our  educational  facilities,  if  we 
are  within  our  day  and  generation  to  see  results  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  what  would  be  ])erfectly  ])Ossible  under  the 
inspiration  and  working  of  such  a  system. 
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It  is  furthermore  not  fair  to  insist  that  the  locahtv.  or 
even  the  state,  shall  bear  the  entire  burtlen  of  such  an  educa- 
tional system.  There  is  no  function  which  has  been  thus  far 
left  or  delegated  to  the  locality  or  to  the  state  more  truly 
national  in  its  scope  than  is  education.  The  remotest  school 
district  in  tlie  mountains  of  Georj^ia  or  Tennessee  may  bv  great 
sacrifice  support  a  school  in  which  some  of  the  brightest  children 
of  their  generation  shall  be  educated,  children  who  on  growing 
to  maturity  may  move  away  into  some  other  district,  some 
other  state,  some  other  .country,  anrl  bring  into  the  particular 
locality  in  which  they  may  finally  settle  all  the  advantages 
which  this  educational  ]irocess  has  brought  to  them.  Mow 
many  of  our  Western  cities  have  grown  strong  because  of 
able  and  educated  men  who  have  come  into  them  from  tin 
(listricts  of  Xew  York  or  Xew  England !  How  large  a  part 
of  the  funds  of  the  Xew  England  country  schools  for  the  last 
fifty  years  have  gone  for  the  education  of  men  whose  contri- 
bution to  the  localit)'  in  which  they  ]i\ed  and  to  the  nation 
came  not  through  New  England  at  all,  but  through  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota!  In  fact,  n(^  one  can  tell  what 
particular  portion  of  the  country  will  profit  most  by  the  fact 
that  the  people  in  some  remote  school  district  of  Pennsylvania 
have  taxed  themselves  to  the  limit  for  the  ])uri)o.se  of  train- 
ing in  the  best  possible  way  the  children  of  that  district.  ( )ne 
may  safely  say  that  in  all  probability  the  chief  advantage 
rather  accrues  to  some  other  district  than  to  that  which  made 
the  sacrifices.  N'ow,  so  long  as  that  is  true,  here  is  a  logical, 
or  ethical,  reason,  if  you  ])lease,  why  a  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  li>cal  sch<K)l  and  the  local  school  system  shall  be  lx)rnc  b\ 
the  nation. 
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This  would  be  still  truer  of  this  comprehensive  system  of 
national  education  which  I  have  been  discussing ;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  the  expense  increases,  in  proportion  as  the  service 
of  the  school  becomes  larger,  in  proportion  as  it  serves  a 
greater  range  of  human  ability,  does  this  principle  which  I 
have  referred  to  hold  good,  that  the  results  of  this  training 
would  accrue,  in  all  probability,  to  the  advantage  of  some 
other  locality,  some  other  state,  some  other  section  of  the 
country. 

There  is  another  reason,  already  noted  in  the  case  of  the 
South,  why  the  nation  must  assist  in  the  development  and 
support  of  the  kind  of  system  which  I  have  been  describing, 
and  that  is  the  simple  one  that  many  of  the  localities,  many 
of  the  states,  cannot  of  themselves  raise  the  necessary  funds 
to  establish,  develop,  and  maintain  such  a  system  of  educa- 
tion. There  are  many  sections  of  even  the  wealthiest  por- 
tions of  the  country,  the  states  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  beyond  the  Cas- 
cade range,  many  localities  which,  without  the  aid  of  the  state, 
could  not  possibly  in  large  measure  undertake  to  raise  the 
funds,  by  any  reasonable  system  of  revenue  open  to  them, 
which  would  be  necessary  for  this  kind  of  educational  system. 

To  the  federal  government  was  assigned  when  it  was 
organized  many  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  revenue.  To 
the  states  were  left  many  of  the  most  burdensome  items  of 
expenditure.  The  nation  may,  by  a  national  revenue  system, 
raise  certain  funds  far  more  easily,  with  less  burden  to  the 
individual  and  less  burden  to  inthistry,  than  they  can  be 
raised  either  by  the  state  or  the  community.  A  reasonable 
distribution,  therefore,  of  public  burdens  between  the  state 
and    the    nation    would    call    for    a    readjustment   of   the   bur- 
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dens  of  this  educational  funetiDn  conceived  in  this  hiri,''er  way. 
The  locahty  should  do  its  part,  the  state  should  (Id  its  part, 
the  nation  should  do  its  part,  toward  raising;-  funds  neces- 
sary to  maintain  this  comprehensive  system  of  national  educa- 
tion. 

There  is  another  reason,  an  important  one  too,  why  the 
nation  should  make  its  contribution  to  tlii>  e(hicational  func- 
tion ;  and  that  is  that,  as  education  is  in  essence  a  national 
function,  so  there  oujj;ht  to  he  a  corresponding  external  recoi^ni- 
tion  of  that  fact  in  the  fiational  hudt^et.  In  this  way  educa- 
tion hecomes  the  subject  of  national  discussion.  It  assumes 
ji^radually  the  relative  importance  which  it  ought  to  occupy 
as  a  national  issue  in  the  minds  of  men.  And  when  the  sub- 
ject of  education  and  what  the  nation  ought  to  do  for  it  be- 
come the  topic  of  congressional  debate,  when  once  a  year  tin- 
question  is  raised  how  much  the  federal  government  is  con- 
tributing or  ought  to  contribute  toward  this  purpose,  when 
the  (|uestion  is  discussed  how  efficiently  this  money  is  used, 
we  shall  gradually  secure  from  the  iniblic  that  attention  to 
the  importance  of  education  as  a  fundamental  national  issue 
which  can  come  in  no  other  way.  In  iMigland.  France.  (ler- 
many.  and  in  all  the  other  civilized  countries,  including 
Russia,  education  has  become  a  national  issue.  Tn  Great 
Uritain.  the  platforms  of  great  political  parties  are  carefully 
examined  by  the  thoughtful  portion  of  the  community,  to  sec 
whether  they  propose  to  ])rovide  adecpiate  assistance  for  the 
support  of  education ;  and  in  (lermany  practically  the  same 
thing  is  effected  by  the  fact  that  Prussia  is  so  overwhelmingly 
the  German  empire  that  the  discussions  of  educational  ques- 
tions in  the  Prussian  diet  attract  almost  the  same  attention 
that  they  would  in  the  imperial  diet  itself. 
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Now,  one  may  raise  the  question,  wliat  is  a  practical 
plan,  and  wliat  do  you  propose  as  a  positive  concrete  step 
which  may  be  taken  in  this  direction? 

My  proposition  is  very  simple:  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment shall  grant  to  each  state  in  the  Union  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  one  dollar  per  annum  per  head  of  its  population  for 
the  support  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  that  is, 
for  the  common  schools ;  and  that  this  money  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  what,  for  lack  of  a 
better  term,  we  may  call  "i)ractical"  education,  that  is,  in 
agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  trades,  domestic  science, 
commerce  and  l:)usiness,  etc. 

This  would  represent  a  contribution  from  the  federal 
treasury  toward  the  support  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  of  approximately  one  hundrefl  million  dollars  a 
year — less  than  the  amount  given  to  the  building  of  a  navy, 
far  less  than  the  amount  given  to  general  military  purposes, 
a  sum  so  small  as  compared  with  the  total  expense  of  such  an 
educational  system  as  this  that  many  people  would  think  it 
could  hardly  be  effective  in  a  large  way. 

Now  the  objections  to  a  proposed  grant  of  this  kind  are 
obvious  and  potent.  That  they  are  really  potent  is  evident 
enough  from  the  fact  that,  in  sjMte  of  more  or  less  discussion 
of  this  subject  for  fifty  years  past,  we  have  not  yet  made  any 
very  great  i)rogress  toward  bringing  it  to  pass.  The  first 
argument  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is  that  education  is 
not  a  federal  function.  If  by  this  is  meant  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  does  not  mention  the  support  of 
elementarv  and  secondary  education  as  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  federal  government,  there  would  be,  of  course,  no  dis- 
cussion.    If,   however,   is   meant   that   this   is   not  properly   a 


function  of  the  federal  j^overnment,  that  is  surely  hegi^nnj;' 
the  (|ue>ti{)n.  since  that  is  one  of  the  j)oints  to  he  established. 
I  think  the  ari^unient  which  1  have  made  as  to  its  necessity 
for  the  national  welfare,  as  to  the  national  benefit  which 
would  result  from  the  education  of  every  individual  child 
aloni^  the  lines  I  have  suggested,  and  the  impossibility  of  se- 
curing the  benefits  of  this  education  to  the  communities  if 
they  had  to  bear  the  whole  expense,  is  a  satisfactory  answer. 

It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  the  federal  government 
from  the  very  beginning  of  its  existence  has  looked  upon 
education  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  something  for  which  the 
federal  power  must,  within  the  limits  within  which  it  was 
content  to  act,  have  a  special  regard.  You  will  remember 
the  famous  declaration  involved  in  the  ordinance  of  1787.  in 
which  Congress  declared  that  the  promotion  of  education 
was  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  government.  When 
later  this  territory  was  divided  into  states,  the  federal  govern- 
ment gave,  from  lands  which  belonged  to  it,  large  endow- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  localities  in  the  further 
development  of  the  schools  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating- 
local  and  state  activity  in  the  direction  of  developing  and 
supporting  schools.  The  federal  government  continued  later 
this  same  policy  of  large  endowment  of  education  within  the 
states  by  these  grants  of  federal  land :  and  finall\  in  the 
later  legislation  it  did  not  content  itself  with  giving  lands  to 
the  states  for  the  purpose  of  education,  but  it  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  admission  of  new  states  to  the  Union  that  they  should 
administer  these  lands  for  this  jnirpose  and  for  no  other. 

I  think  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  policy  of  the  federal 
government,  in  thus  granting  to  these  newer  states  these 
federal  lands,  has  brought  about  the  wonderful  develc^pments 
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in  iiopular  education  which  wc  have  thus  far  achieved  in  tliis 
great  Mississippi  valley  and  in  the  states  heyond  the  moun- 
tains. It  was  not  merely,  as  I  have  suggested  before,  because 
these  lands  were  given  to  start  these  schools,  for  in  many 
cases  the  states  in  the  first  instance,  not  being  inclined  to 
education,  dissipated  these  lands,  used  them  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  covered  themselves  with  disgrace  for  the  flagrant 
way  in  which  they  disregarded  the  implicit  pledges  involved 
in  the  acceptance  of  these  lands  for  educational  purposes. 
But  still  more  than  the  positive  support  which  these  lands 
gave  to  common  school  education  was  the  stimulus,  was  the 
example,  held  continually  before  the  minds  of  the  community, 
set  by  the  federal  government,  of  giving  a  portion,  and  a 
considerable  portion,  of  the  public  wealth  for  these  purposes. 
It  was  a  constant  reproach  to  the  people  of  any  state  who 
dissipated  these  lands  or  used  them  for  other  purposes,  that 
the  federal  government  had  set  apart  these  lands  out  of  the 
territory  of  the  nation  for  public  education.  The  example 
was  a  constant  challenge  to  the  people  of  every  state  that 
they  should  also  give  attention  to  these  same  questions,  and 
that  as  their  wealth  and  strength  increased  they  should 
develo]!  ever  more  strongly  and  completely  this  system  of 
popular  education. 

On  the  whole  they  have  done  so.  The  clay  of  squander- 
ing these  great  endowments  of  education  has  passed  away, 
though  in  every  state  where  the  funds  arising  from  these 
lands  are  great  the  public  must  safeguard  its  interest  with 
great  watchfulness. 

But  the  federal  government  was  not  content  with  giving 
these  lands  to  the  states  for  elementary  education.  It  went 
farther.     It  gave  to  each  of  the  states  certain  lands  for  the 
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development  of  higher  ethiCcition,  the  so-called  colle.c^e  and 
seminary  funds. 

Finally,  after  lonij  discussion  and  long  agitation  stretch- 
ing over  more  than  thirty  years,  the  federal  government  in 
the  year  1862  granted  to  each  state  in  the  Union  thirty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  for  each  senator  and  rei^resentative  in  the 
federal  congress  for  the  purpose  of  estahlishing  in  each  state 
a  college  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  This  was  a  grant,  not  merely  of  puhlic  lands  to  the 
states  within  which  the  puhlic  lands  were  located,  but  it  was 
a  grant  to  each  state  in  the  Union  permitting  it  to  locate  its 
lands  where  it  best  could  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

A  generation  passed  away  and  the  federal  government 
appropriated  in  cash  to  each  state  in  the  Union,  March  2, 
1887,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  development 
of  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  this  money  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands.  Only  three 
years  later,  August  30,  1890,  the  federal  government  returned 
to  the  same  proposition,  and  then  for  the  first  time,  with  the 
utmost  directness,  it  appropriated  money  from  the  federal 
treasury  for  the  supjwrt  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  out  of 
funds  not  otherwise  appropriated.  And  thus,  in  form  as  well 
as  in  reality,  the  federal  government  has  committed  itself  to  the 
proposition  of  supporting  higher  education  along  practical 
lines  out  of  tlie  federal  treasury,  within  the  limits  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  states. 

This  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  endow- 
ments of  higher  education  ever  made  ])\'  any  government. 
And  it  has  turned  out,  I  believe,  to  be  one  of  the  most  Ix-nefi- 
cent  grants  made  1)y  rniy  country  for  the  support  of  higher 
education.     And    it    has    demi»nstrated    several    things       I'irst, 
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that  a  comparatively  small  grant  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  a  given  educational  purpose,  so  far  from  laming 
local  initiative,  will  greatly  stimulate  the  efforts  of  localities 
and  of  states  to  develop  still  further  the  education  which  is 
thus  endowed. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  sixty-nine  institutions  were  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  this  congressional  appropriation.  The  total  appro- 
priation made  by  the  federal  government,  exclusive  of  that 
for  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  was  somewhat  less 
than  two  million  dollars  per  year.  The  total  expenditure  of 
these  institutions  was  over  eighteen  millions  of  dollars.  In 
other  w^ords,  for  every  dollar  given  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  states  have  contributed,  roughly  speaking,  eight 
dollars  in  addition.  A  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
stimulating  effect  of  a  wise  grant  of  public  money  for  a 
definite  jiurpose  has,  I  think,  rarely  been  afforded. 

The  contribution  of  this  system  of  schools  to  the  wealth 
of  this  country  is  something  which  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
It  has  first  of  all  trained  the  youth  of  the  country  for  practical 
occupation  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  engineering  in  such 
a  way  as  to  raise  the  level  of  the  practice  of  these  profes- 
sions throughout  the  United  States.  It  has  also  contributed 
very  greatly  in  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  a  productive  agriculture  and  a  productive  indus- 
trv  may  be  developed.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  benefits 
of  the  discoveries  emanating  from  these  centers  of  agricul- 
tural and  engineering  education  has  been  such  as  to  give  a 
positive  increase  in  national  wealth  in  every  single  year  larger 
than  the  total  cost  of  all  these  institutions  from  the  beginning 
to  the  present. 
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Surely,  in  tlie  light  of  these  facts,  it  cannot  be  said  that, 
practically  speaking,  education  has  not  been  recognized  as  a 
function  of  the  federal  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  been  so  recognized  to  such  an  extent  as  to  establish  the 
principle  beyond  question. 

But,  after  all,  the  federal  government  has  done  compara- 
tively little  aside  from  the  land  grants — which,  it  is  true, 
were  an  important  contribution — to  stimulate,  or  aid  in,  the 
supjxirt  of  elementary  or  secondary  education,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  this  grant  on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  higher  education  was  supplementary  to  the  work 
which  was  being  done  by  the  states  themselves  in  this  field. 
It  did  not  undertake  to  endow  the  American  college  of  the 
traditional  type  or  to  endow  professional  education.  The 
men  who  were  behind  this  measure  seemed  to  think  that  those 
particular  phases  of  national  education  would  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  grant  was  made  definitely  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  practical  side  of  higher  education,  of  train- 
ing for  callings  and  professions  for  which  no  training  had 
been,  up  to  that  time,  provided  in  the  educational  system, 
either  ])ublic  or  private.  This  was  a  wise  measure.  It  was 
a  strategic  move  to  ask  the  federal  government  to  give  money 
in  aid  of  education  in  a  field  in  which  education  had  been 
sadly  neglected  and  in  which  it  was  not  likely  ti>  he  developc'l 
within  any  time  which  men  could  foresee,  unless  the  federal 
government  gave  this  aid.  , 

It  will  be  a  strategic  move  to-day  to  ask  for  money  from 
the  federal  government  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
jjractical  side  of  education  in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  should  be  .strictly  a  supi)lemental  grant,  in  aid 
of  this  work,  not  an  attempt  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
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its  entire  support.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  if  such  a  grant 
were  made,  it  would  stimulate  the  development  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  along  the  lines  thus  far  suggested 
in  a  remarkable  way  and  with  more  astonishing  results  than 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  To 
accomplish  this  result  of  stimulation,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  federal  government  should  assume  the  entire  burden,  or 
that  it  should  do  more  than  pay  its  comparatively  small  share 
of  the  expense. 

One  other  objection,  of  course,  to  this  kind  of  proposi- 
tion is  very  commonly  made  and  occurs  to  every  one.  Will 
not  such  a  scheme  as  this  strengthen  enormously  the  tenden- 
cies which  are  making  for  centralization  in  the  United  States? 
Will  it  not  strengthen  greatly  the  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  diminish  still  more  the  activity  and  energy  and 
initiative  of  the  commonwealths  themselves? 

The  proposition  is  that  money  shall  be  given  to  the  states 
to  be  expended  by  them  for  a  definite  purpose.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  utilize  a  certain  amount  of  federal — 
I  will  not  call  it  supervision,  for  it  is  not  that — but  federal 
bookkeeping,  to  make  sure  that  the  money  given  for  this 
purpose  shall  be  used  by  the  states  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  given.  Otherwise  it  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  states 
to  manage,  as  the  law  has  left  it  to  the  states  to  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  which  the  funds  shall  be  expended  which 
were  granted  for  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts. 

That  such  a  measure  would  enlarge  the  view  of  the 
federal  government,  so  to  speak,  that  it  would  bring  into  the 
range  of  federal  thought  and  federal  activity  the  subject  of 
education  in  a  large  wav,  there  is  no  doubt :  and  that  is  one 
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of  the  stroni;cst  ars^umcnts  in  its  favor.  If  thi>  appinpria- 
tion  of  federal  funds  in  aid  of  elementary  ami  secondary 
education  were  incidentally  to  become  so  large  as  to  tliminisli 
somewhat  the  amount  of  money  waste  fully  spent  upon  so- 
called  internal  improvements,  or  if  it  should  diminish,  or.  at 
least,  call  a  halt  upon  the  increasing  expenditures  for  the 
army  and  the  nav\-,  that  to  m\-  mind  would  be  an  additional 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan. 

You  will  remember  that  we  had.  twenty-five  years  ago. 
a  similar  proposition  before  the  federal  government,  known 
as  the  Blair  bill,  under  which  it  was  proposed  to  distribute 
lifty  millions  of  dollars  to  the  states  in  aid  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  T  was  a  warm  advocate  of  that  prop- 
osition at  that  time,  and  I  had  a  good  illustration  not  long 
ago  of  how  the  deeds  of  men  live  after  them,  when  in  a 
Western  paper  some  reference  was  made  to  me  as  that  crank 
who  had  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Blair  bill.' 

I  remember  a  conference  which  I  had  during  that  time 
with  Mr.  Godkin,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Xaticii,  one 
of  the  most  trenchant  political  writers  of  the  time,  who  was 
opposed  to  the  appropriation  contemi^lated  b\    the   lilair  bill. 


'Still  earlier  a  proiX)sitioii  wa.«;  made  by  James  (t.  Blaiin>  to 
appropriate  the  income  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  intoxicating 
liquors,  estimated  at  ^60,(MM),(MM)  per  year,  t<i  this  same  puriK)St>.  I 
argued  in  favor  of  tliis  policy  in  the  columns  of  the  Illinois  State- 
Journal,  jiublished  at  Normal.  111.,  in  the  October  and  November 
issues  of  1SS2.  and  .lanuaiy  and  February  issues  of  IS.S:'.  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  in  December,  1882,  strongly  indorsed  editorially  the 
l)Osition  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal.  And  the  Illinois  Teachers' 
Association,  on  Dec.  29.  1882,  passed  resolutions  favoring  the  project. 
Later,  on  Dec.  29,  1883,  the  Philadel])hia  Pn'ss  gave  space  in  its 
columns  for  a  detailed  argument  in  behalf  of  this  measure.  But  in 
this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  Blair  bill  itself,  nothing  was  finally 
a.  V  omplishpil  in  the  direction  of  securing  the  passage  of  such  an 
appropriation. 
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He  objected  that  the  national  expenditures  had  alrcadv  lun 
to  such  Hmits  as  to  threaten  national  bankruptcy,  and  that 
the  nation  could  not  undertake  additional  expenditure  of  this 
sort  without  seriously  impairing  the  national  credit.  I  urged 
upon  his  attention  an  entirely  different  view,  namely,  that 
the  |)eople  should  determine,  to  some  extent,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  expenditures.  They  might  determine 
that  some  of  the  national  revenue  should  be  spent  for  educa- 
tion, instead  of  having  it  all  sj^ent  for  war.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  time  indicated  as  clearly  as  anything  could 
that  expenditures  were  bound  to  increase,  and  no  amount  of 
effort  was  going  to  prevent  a  large  and  continuous  increase. 
We  might,  by  taking  thought,  get  these  larger  expenditures 
appropriated  for  important  things.  Otherwise,  the  expendi- 
tures would  go  for  impossible  harbors,  and  still  more  impossible 
rivers,  would  go  for  manufacturing  cannon  which  would  rust 
out  and  become  worthless  before  they  should  ever  be  used  ; 
would  be  spent  in  inaugurating  a  "world  policy,"  sure  to  come 
if  the  nation  remained  great  and  the  revenue  continued  to 
grow. 

I  believe  the  same  thing  is  advisable  to-day.  One  of  the 
arguments,  to  my  mind,  for  the  assumption  of  a  part  of  the 
burden  of  national  education  by  the  federal  government  is 
that,  if  the  federal  government  assists  more  fully  in  bearing 
the  burdens  of  the  nation,  as  it  ought  to,  it  will  not  be  tempted 
to  add  increased  burdens  to  the  nation  by  wild  policies  of 
world  adventure,  to  which  it  will  be  tempted  in  ever  increas- 
ing degree,  as  national  revenue  and,  therefore,  the  probability 
of  foreign  complications  increase. 

If  we  could  secure  the  establishment  in  our  day  and 
generation  of  such  a  com[)rehensive  system  oi  national  edu- 
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cation — namely,  one  which  would  reach  evei  \  child,  white, 
hlack,  yellow,  rich,  and  jKHjr,  and  discover  and  call  forth  all 
his  capabilities — and  then  of  a  system  which  would  j^o 
farther  and  provide  for  the  traininpf  of  those  abilities  to  the 
hiijhest  possible  point,  the  nation  would  enter  upon  a  period 
of  increase  of  national  wealth  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world.  When  all  the  abilities 
oi  the  community  have  an  opportunity  to  be  developed  and 
to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  community  and  in  the 
ilevelopment  of  civilization,  when  the  attention  of  the  nation 
is  concentrated  upon  the  development  of  its  own  peoi)le  first 
of  all,  and  not  upon  world  domination,  not  upon  world  in- 
fluence, not  even  primarily  upon  world  service,  but  ujjon  the 
development  of  its  own  people  and  their  capacities,  then  we 
shall  see  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  When  we  set  before 
ourselves  as  a  nation  the  problem  of  developint^  the  bodies, 
the  brains,  and  the  character  of  our  children  to  the  hi,q"lK<t 
de.g^ree  of  perfection,  all  these  other  thinj.;;^s — national  wealth, 
world  influence,  and  world  ])ower — shall  be  added  unto  us. 

The  .\ssc>ciati(>n  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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